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:■ ABSTRACT ' ' ■ ;^ ■■ 

- N The Evergreen St^te college, Washington' s- newest 
four-y ear college, was established in 'the midst of an unpr ecedented ♦ 
enrollment expansion. It also resp'^nded to contemporary calls for . • 
teform-in higher ed-ucation. Two conditions, the recent lack of \roiifth 
in higher education .and a subsiding of enthusiasm for nontradi tibial 
bighe-r education, have erea'ted problems for: the colleg^. In 19 77 tae 
stat^. Ifegislature called- for a study and recommehdations on tue ,^ ^ . 
curriculum -and costs of the college^ in order to 'broaden its 
Clientele and reduce total operating costs, which are* relatively 
^bigh, to the level of the staters regibnar universities. The respoase' 
to. that request^is prganized in sevea parts. The first descriJaes the 
series- of decisions leading to the establishment, location, size, and 
. style of the college, and the' second examines the pertinent' 

v^ d^acqraphic^. The third examines cost'"and Identif ieis the enrollment 
level *at which it is believed Evergreen* s unit costs will become 
comparable with those of the regional universities. The fourth part 

, describes the curriculum and the. changes since its establishment^ a nd 
includes findings of the two major peer reviews it has undergone. The 
fifth part reports on "client" ev.aluations, and the sixth reviews 
national trend%q^^ education. The filial chapte/ V 

sammarizes the findings and presents recommendations.' (Author/ilSE) 
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':■ i THE EVIRGREEN ^(JDY: REPORT. AND RECOMI^ENDATIONS : 

' .. .' / . iON THt EVERGRIEN STATE MbEGE IN MSPONSE TO 
. ' . . " : • ;. 'SUBSTITUTE ^Ef^ATE. BILL 3109 . * ^ 

, > " iNTKODUGTioN ;^ - 

Eleven years after its creation. The Evergreen State College is at a ' 
critical point. Established in the midst of an unprecedented enrollment 
expansion., Washington's first pew public four -year college in seven€y-fiv^ 
years was one response to an expected shortage of 17,000 xol lege places by 

1975. ;Since fevergreen subsequently dtpted .to be different in its educational 

■ ■• ■ . ■ » ■ ■ ^ , • . , ' . . • . . ■ , ■ 

■ ■ Jl I \t a response to contemporary calls for reform in ' 



higher education. . i , 

•'■ '■ • • ■ V ' ■ ■ :■, ; : r'. ■ ' , " ■ ■ ■ ' '■■ ■■ . ' 

. J^^^^ i^n higher educatibn^enrollments has not materialized as : 

Scheduled, and it appears that enthusiasm for nontraditional education has 

subsi ded , at 1 east' for awhi 1 e. These condi ti ons h^ave created probl ier^s for ^ 

Evergreen. ^ ^ 



fhe initial growth prdjections, presented as planning as sumptt'c^^^ 
the College,' described a total enrollment- of 12,000 to 1Q\ 000 stucliftfllrrB 
the early-tp-mid 1980's.- Dtiring ^s fijrst years, enrollment prgs^^^^ 
SO great >that waiting lists At Evergreen were the rule, and 1 irjii tit i mis were 
imposed to allow for planned develo^)ment. Since Fall, 1974i howeWr,. 
Evergreen's Fill l-Tiime Equivalent (FTE) enrollment has -decTir>e^. While" the 
College's headcount enrollment showed steady growth through 1976* in Fall, 
1977^ for the .first time, it top declihed to. a level only sTightly^ln^her- 
than :that t)f 4973. * ' 



T 



Temporary. Advis^ory COmmi ttee oir Publ^ Education '.(TACPHE) , ''A 

Report on HigJier;Educatiort in Washington,". October ,1966, p. 5, p. 37, 
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And while Evergreert responded in ways that ha given it i national . 

Recognition as an innovat'ive' institution, and Washinigton a\ reputation aV 

a /State wi 1 1 i ng to s uppor t expier imenta t i on in fl i gher ^ educat i ly^^ there i s 

iet to be a regular legislative session when the College's continued 

existence is not , debated or placepl in some; jeopardy ^ in some jneasi^re ' 

beca^iVse of uncertainty over. itS' prograr^^^ ' ; 



'^"^ ThiB objectives manifest/in the establishment of Evergreen--a public 
^four-year institution to allOw access to residents of the s out her'h Paget 
Sound, , (and subsgquently^to Southwest Washington) and the projip'i^ioni and 
maintenance of an .educaticihal alternative--are not necessarily compatible. 

.- ■ • v.V ■ . ;. ' " ■ ■. - . ' • : V 

vRather, the two suggest iristitutional responsibilities that ar'e in the 
5i>irst instance , regional j and in the second, statewide. The simultaneous 
Vf^ort to fulfill both creates a duality viewed by some as thej major :^dil6mmi 
confronting £vergreeh.. The point 'js stated in the fell owing term's in the / 
Council 's six-year plan for. Washington pbstsec'ondary education: 

■ ^' i. ■' -\ ' 

• ^ ' Ever^reeni's. primary service area is the Olympic Peninsula and • 
. isouthwest {Was hi 05 ton . . . . [Tlhere are factorsr which complicate . 
a response to. a regional role for Evergreen. Piafamount 'among : ' 
them-is its prograW'orientati-on-yessential}^^ ^ 
undergraduate, and parti cularlyi Because dr 

the nature Off its individual and prpblem^oriented programs , a^\. - 
' • distinct from dtscipl ine and curricuTum--onTent€id prcfgramsi Ever- • . 
.green.\is an alternative institution for students thr.dughout the 
state who prefer its educational concept/ But not aTlTst.udents 
.. ^ prefer or x:an function well in such an environment, and tbi.^ - 
brings two^ evident nejsdi into some- conflict: " the -Tieed lonA^the ■ , 
^ ' . one hand for j^/senior' institution convenient to the residents, of , 
; . southwestern Washington, and the statewi^le heed, on the other'" 
" hand , for educational [and - in^ti tutional ] ^.al ternati ves v 
" ... .. ^' • . : "V- / ■ • ■ . -. .. ^- - ■V- v.'r ; \ . 

: The issufe is focused in a statement .appearing a few paragraphs later 

■" ■ ■ ■ . " • / . • ■ ? ■ ■ ■• ■■ • ' ■< , r-'*" ■ r 

in the plan: • ^ 

.• . ... - ■■ ■■ . V. ■. • .. ■■: ■■ - V. ' 

- Council for P^tsecondary Educatic^n, Plannirtg.and Policy Recommendations 

for Washington Postseoondary Education: T976-198Z , p. 132.- 

-' *' . " ' . ' - ■ . , ,• -f . . ■ .. . . ■• " *'•'. <..' 



"There is a danger thai resolution- of -the ser.vice^^a^^ 
\ i.ssUe coul d undermi ne the: Evergreen al terriati ve^ unl ess, ways areT , 

foutid wi thin that institution to effecti velV^ccommoda't^^^ . 
■ educati ona 1 needs wiithi n'' a:, nop tt^adi t*1 oha 1 ^j^ruc±i|re ^ The Counei 1 : 
is supportive of 'Evar9i*eeh;*% efforts to desdr^ibe a 
institutional antf educati dttal^^ a it a] so recog- 

nizes that the greatest challenge toj£yergre^^^^ the years, 

immediately ahead is that of findiog^ays ^o i^^ itself respon- . 
sive to the educational and car^ey^'pre()aration needs of a general 
. clientele/ Evergreen's most significant c^^ 



Evergreen's most significant contribution to post- 
iuc 

tffis problem. 3 



secondary education may ultimately reside W its resblutioiyyf 



Thus, the_ role challenge facing Evey^g i^ that of providing an inno 
vatlve educationa-l prbgram within the cbhtext of the s^^^^ 
imposed upon o t as. a publ ic four-year instn tution • \lf it can address the , 




educational needs 6f the r'egion within the scopjs of its esucatiooal program 



it can demonstrate that a non itiohal program can f ul f i;l T general * educa- 



tional needs. V ■ > . ^".r ^ 



0^ to respond ^ corhpl tc^^ 

has not grown rapidly as Istie planners antic Its enrpllmertt 

growth and its comjJaratvivelj^ high educational costs |in large part a 

function of its small size) have stimulated the Questions ^ to this 

|ll:udy. In 1977, the Legislature inserted a proviso jn the Appiro^^^ 

Act worded as' follows: : ' 

v - Not more than $25,000 [of the CPE aRpropriatic)n]\ sh^ 

ded ,to study an^ make recommendations on the curriculum and^ 
of The Evergreen State College. - The study shall 'detent the^ 
actions' necessary to broaden the institution '| clientele base 
. 'introducing traditional undergraduate and graduate course offerings 
, and reduce the 4j3ytitution'''s^ total operait;fng costs *per FTE student 
to the average cost per FTE student a t^fne other three State 
colleges [novsL regio/ial universities] . 

■■■ •. \ ■ ■ ' : -r-.' •■ . ~ 



^ idem. , p. 133 - ^ . 

4 ' ^ ■■ . ■ • * - • ; 

/ Critics may Srgue that it has not grown as expectfed because it has not 

. responded to a wjde range of needs. 



; ; ; *v.The;Objective pf this report is to comply^ wfth 'that legTsTjative diriec- 

- ' ;:\:ti:ve4 )\ response is required^tb the basic charge (|'study' asQd- make Tecorrr- . j 
/^^^ / m^^^^^^ curi^culum and cdsl^^f The Evergreen Sta^te CollegeV) , > 

but s.incW-curriqd enrollments, co$ts, and the erlviro*iment (gebgraffhic, 
economic,, and demographic) represent ^nter-related el-erfient^, with all . affect- 
Ving mot. only each other |)ut the general problem as well, an Adequate analysis 



must go beyond that 'baslC'Gharge. V - ;• - 



; v" ; The r^ort 1^ org^rlil^ifi in seven ch^f)ter The first chapter dB5jcribe.s 
the sj^ies of decisions leading to the establishment, location, >si^e^ and style 
:of the inst^^ioh.' The s6con| examines ^pertinent dem^^i^hic^i^^^^ ^.^ : 

especi^^^^^determine^^^^^^ t potential for growth in Evergreen Vs pr^^^^^ 



rea^ The third examineiS costs and identifies the j^ollment. level 
atr^hich i V i s believed Evergreen ' s uni t costs wf LI become^ comparable with 
.^^i universities. The fourvth ■describes th^turriculum 

. at EVer|reen and the^^^ since the ; ( 

' Vt institutioh;was^ ^e^^^^^^ x 
major peer reviews 'E^ sin^ its establishement. The 

, ' / fiJ'th chapter describes "blient" evaluations, the results of the various ? 
s;urveys,of Evergreen students ^^'gh so student's, and employers that were 
xbndticted duririg the development of the report. rTfe sixth chapter reviews 
trends in nontraiSitionaT education nationally; 'both as. express^ed in the 
( > Mtant l-iteratu}^ and in "i^^experlences of institutions^ 
; the mid-1960's.' -Also included in that chapter is a brief examinatiQn of 

Fairhaven College, Washington State's Other major ' contri bution tdnontradi- ; . 

■ ': ■ . ^ . : ^ ■■ ^' ■.■ . - . . . ■ 

"- .. tibnal education. The final chapter summarizes the findings and presents . 
recommendations. 

■ ' : ■■ ■ • •■■^ .■ . „ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ -f. ■ ■ ■ ' ' . 
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' The report is Ifengthy, becau'se the subject is- both. complex. arid • " • 

sensitive. ; 71^ large amt/uht of Jadditional iriformatlbiT was. r^^^ 

".' ■.•..•"/.,,'■■/:• , ■. • ^ v'.,/'^ y'-w > ■■■ 's.":-";^: "^^^ 

■is .presented has been selected vf or; particular EacH. chapter' is? • 

•.■ ■ \ • .■' .''-^ ■ , ' ' ■ . ' ' ' ■ -'-.l : y: :■' -^- W-r-r'-'"'^ 

preceded by, a brief suifitiary statdSnent- o'utlfning the major joints discussect;, 
.within.- V : ■ ' - . . 
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V ' ' 'r. / . Chapter I ^ ■ ■ . 

y : .V ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ,■ . ^ 

'>^- \ • JHE ENVIROTflENT AND THE ASSUMPTIONS ' 



^ '- ^ ^ 



of a shortage 



disestablis hmen t of Evergreen was based on expgctatigHs^c 
of placerfor st uden ts seei?inq cbr -.^r iteL..lS. 1 970)!s. These expecta 



tions did not mf tejiia lize. T^ :£ in^.ympia, - was. to be con 




■A 



cerned primarily jjiUh the educat.,.. >jeu. jf. residents of the south Pugo 
Sound and /subseq uent ly^' southwest Washington areas. Curriculum aecisions ^ 
. appear to have e volv ed -out of the unres t of the sixties, par t icularly the 
demands for educ ^o nal reley^ence. Otj hg r cal 1»for an educgLtionpipr^^^^ • 
.X- -d-iT-ectTy-r^TM^ 

• were not direct1 y__man ifest in t:he curriculum estabi ished at t he^Colleqe . • 
, Enrollment pron'ectio n s used as a base for program and facili t y planning ' 
have proved/ to be jvjg h, by 'a fac^or _ol_t hree. But, the assumptions of the 
1%0'.s wet^ reas jmabl e at the time. JJLv iew ,of the state of t he art an d the ' 
• problems with wh icK^t he State and it s_Eja nners were grapplifig . 

•A. DeterniTijri^^ A f ^ 

The 1966 decision toestablish a new public four-year /n^ti tution in 

K . • - .... ' 

Washington was based ^expl icitlV on an expectation of unmanageable numbers 

of students seeking college places by the niid-197Qi^'s , and this expectation, 

•in turn, flowed from an' assumption of continued population and enrollment ^ 

growth of the magnitude being encountered in Washington, and nationally. 

during the 1960's. Events were to prove those estimates high: subsequent 

enrollment increases occurred, but the growth curve proved to be considerably" 

' ** ■. . . . ■ 

flatter than was described during the planning period. 

.An early public statement-on the need for a newinstitu'tion appeared 
in a November. 1964, report of the" Counci) of Presidents *{COP) of the public 
four-year institutions.^ The COP was concerned with the burgeoning onrollments, ^ 
^"A Plan for Public Higher Educafion in Washington." p. 13. ' ■ 

• . . 7 - > • ' 
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and--a new i^i^ southwestern Washington would provide^ symmetry: 



■ There is a geographic imbalance in the presej^ distribufron of 
- the state universities and , col leges which ^^^erves coi^rection. 
Three institutions, Wiishington State University and Eastern and 
Central "State Colleges, are Ideated east of the Cascades in the 
; area inhabi ted by one-thiv of ^ opr>nl' Washington. Two 
* institutions, the Univer^^^.y of -i^ . .western Washington 

; * State College,' are locait:. . in tKe area inhabi- 

ted by two-,thirds of the people ^, Liit SoiMrhwestern 
Washtngtoxi, except for a small priviite-religious college [''Note: 
St. Martin's], is deprived- of the pi;esence of ayiy four-year ins.ti- 
. tution. The.1965 Legislature should accordingly be asked to enact . 

.,™...:;„_.-:-..l^-g-i^T^U^ of a board of trustees 

and'^an administrative staff with sufficient funds to conduct ^ 
___sludi^s;^ 1ocati^ n__iD4:Jto develop p1ans_ _igr__L ' 

anotlif r stat¥~ cMTe^^ ConstrucT'iorrrunds " - 

. could then be voted in 1?67, and by 1970, this institution 

could take its place among the state colleges to share in carry- ' ; 

ing the burderj of enrollments. : ^ / . * 

The recommendation to establish- the institution that was to' become The 

Evergreen Sta;^e '.College in Olympia was made in 1966 by the Temporary Advi- 

soryK(^ncil on PubVic Higher Education ' (TACPHE) ., TACPHE was .itself created 

in 1965*)^ initially for a two-year^ peri bdj The language of the enabling 

act outlining it|^ authority' regarding the creation^of a new institution was 

th^ following: . 

.[TACP^HE is hereby directed] To develop plans for the orderly ; ' . 
growt'h of public higher education and to make specific recqm- 
mendations on the need for and location of new facilities and 
programs, including .therein a recomnjendatiott^as- to a new inst1- 
> tution of public higher education wnhin the state. If the 
finding of at least three-foiirths o'f the members of the council 
is that an institution of public +iigher education should be imme- 
* diately ini tiated, the council is "^authorized by a vote ^of at 
least two-^-thirds of the members of the council'^ who are not 
legislators, to locate a specific site for a new four-year 
college and so inform the Go\^6rnor 'before October, 1966., 

. TACPHE retained a coosulting f irni. Nelson Associates, tp conduct a «' 
study of need for expanded education fatilities through 1975. The consul- 
tants concluded that enrollment projections of students (at public, private, 

^Senate Bill No. 489 (NOTE: Its life was subsequently extended two additional 
years in 1967. ) - . . 
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two-and four-year institutions) workirig toward a baccalaureate, would^reach 
124,400' Fie by 1970 and 140,100 by 1975. The Semand (headcount) for places 
for such ^students would total 127,000 and 157,000, respectively, during 
those years. On this basi^vjt was concluded, there would be a shortage of 
2,600 plac^es at the ^ • ^ sophomore levels py 1970. The shortage 

\ ' 7 would intensify by I: f j places at. th^ upper division and graduate 

^"•""■••-"^^evelS".af>d-abou^^^^ 

— -l ap^^ 17 ,QQa -4 iUce s by>^ia7jv . . . . . — . .. ^^^^ ; ^ 



4fc 



Faced with.^such an outlook, TACPHE considered it imperative that bund- 
ling plans for the existing institutions move forward rapidly to meet these 
enrollments, especially in the community coll^ges'.^ More appropriate to the 
immediate, subject w^rTfe r^commendatiorv that a new four-year college be 
auth(^ized at the earliest possible time, so that a freshman cTass could be * 
admitted by 1969--70. TACPHE stated : "By 1975,' up th 9 ,800 students tfill . 
nav% to be accommodated in new four-year institutions, even assuming that, 

existing four-year institutions and existing or new "community colleges are " 

I • . * ■ \ '■ 

able to accommodate abouH^7,000 more students than are presently forecast 
for them.'' ^ - , ^ 

Events proved the estimates high. The headcount figures (^jsing a com- 
parable base) for 1970 were approximately 107,000 (rather than 127,000) 



• 6 



3 

TACPHE, op. ci t. ,V( emphasis added), p. 6. 
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and'for 1975> 124,000 (rather^«Mn 157,000*). Accordingly , instea'd of a .... 

- shortage' of 12,000 places in ^there was a surplus (using the assump- 

tion about places that was appl ied in; the 1966 report) of approximately 
21^0, excluding the spaces, available at Evergreen,^ The causes of the' 
fa 11 -off may be less imporjtant than its oifcurrence. But dropping partici- 

^^^tion rates, th9 ovr^ of the draft and the Vip^^am War , 'changing values . ■ 
about ( -infi ^pulation gr*' erved to modify- ■ 

the growth ^curves- signif itantly. * The overtiow expected^to jccur as student-, 
in the Puget Sound area..were turned away from the Universi ty pf Washington,, 
Western, and the six other accredited institutions operating, in. the area 
either di.d not occur, or these stuclents- were^readily accommodated by other 
institutions. / At least some portion of Evergreen's reduced growth rate 
must be c^t1;ributed to the failure Of the early projections' to materialize. 

■ \ ' ' - ' 

B. Where to Locate ^ v . ^ 

~'- — ' 

■ . « * ■ ' ■ ' ' ' . 

The. second major consideration before TACPHE was the location of the 
new institution. Its efforts at^grappling with that question are impressive, 
and its recommendation fit readily with ^he assumptions under which it was 
operating. TACPHE' opened consideration by identifying the^criteria it felt 
should b^'the sin^ qua non of an ideal location: It should be such as to 
allow the new institution to provide: " . ^ 



The base employed in the Nelson report is not readi Ty 'apparent ; however. 
Nelson and Associates were speaking\of baccalaufeate-bound students. Thus,/ 

' by taking the academic transfer students in the community colleges--in 1975 
representing approximately fifteen percent of the total headcount enrollment 
and the totaT headcount enrollments iff the four -year institutions, public 
and private, one can derive figures presumably comparable to those identi- 
fied in the., consultant report. While^^disparities between projected and 
actual figures are to b^ expected, it seems .fair- to say that the significant 
overestimate in the consultant's projections of demand dramatically affected 

. th» decision to establish a new four-year institution. 

- 10 - 



V ..." ■.' . .■■:■.%..'. 

' " ^ •' . \ ■ ' " ■ ■ 

Th.e greatest' possibTe-servoce to those seeking higher educa- 
• tibn and to the State of Washington; .. . 

~- the conditions' which permit the educational .processes to' be 
carrie^Toh with__m4.xiniuni effectiveness; . 
♦ ■ 

« - the maximum^ advantages for attracting and retaining anexcellent 
, ■■ .faculty arid administration; 

- the types of educationaKservices and special ties that- are 
needed in Washington; , and 

- the, programs which complement and strengthefi.lhe desired pat- " 
tern, of higher edu'catton irf the state. ^' 

■ ; ■ . ' . ' ' ■ 

lACPHE considers it^ni, 'oralities as |. . ^ for the nev; 

college. After a series of public hearings. and analysis, of an "immense 
amount of -information, it recommended Olympia. Its reasons fqr making' 
that choice .are c.-vted here; 1. ■ j\ 

All of the locations considered by the. council meet some of the 
critena to varying degrees. Ijideed, some locations are ra-ted 
superior to the recommended site on certain counts. . The recom- 
. mepded area, however, in the council's judgment, emerges as the 
location which best satisfies all of the criteria taken together. 

■ the. proposed Tocationranks high among the zones of the state 
' having the greatest number of potential college students not 
. already served by a state. col lege or university. This potential, 
furthermore, .exists within reasonable daily commyting distance 
of the site. Only in the lower Puget. Sound region could a hew ' 
• institution be so, accessible to so many potential college students 
living beyond commuting range of existing publicly-supported insti- 
>• tutions. 

A new itate college in the lower Puget Sound region offers the 
best hope for reducing .enrol Iment pressures on existing institu-' 
tions by providing nearby college places for the largest popu- 
lation concentration whose students now seek admission mainly to 
the University of Washington, Western Washington State College, 
and CentraM^lashington State College. From the standpoint of 
accessibility alone, an institution in this location could prompt 
.the voluntary diversion of up to 6,000' students who would other- 
wise attend more distant schools. At least half of this group 
would have the economic advantages of commuter status at the new 
institution. 



^TACPHE, op. cit., p. 8. 



A state coilege' in Thurs^^^^^^ pattern :\ 

.of , higher educa-tion in-th state by absorbing;substanttal nurfi-^v' r 
: bers.of community college tran sx)uthwester:n: ; . / 

l^shington and tK^^ Soand region,-and it^ do so without \ 

.overshadowing any individual community colleger V • 

■■ ■ : ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■■•V: ; •■• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■•• 

. The recommended location will facitlfat^; the develo^Jment of close ; 

ties with' the University, of >Washingtp.p,^^^^*^^^ five major privately- 
\- Supported institutions,, artd with, at Ws^fe^ th^ the proposed 

community Gol lege districts in the Puget Sound regio^^ A^wide \ 
.^variety of codperatiW arrangements^ can be/visualizecj which would 

b6 difficult to effect if the new coll ege^erd remotely located. 

" ■ ■ ■ ' J ■■ : ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ - : ■■ 

.The numerically higher college potenti4l of the South Puget Sound 

a^ea has not been accompanied by a corr'espondingly high rate of 
. college enrol Iment djespite the presence of three privately-supported 
four-year colleges. This area has^ In the counciT^s judgment, the ' 
. enrollment potential to support a state colle'ge without' detriment 
. to the growth pl^ns of neaNnby indepe'ndent col leges. 

The nearby >3Lirban environment is highly diversified xulturally, 
" socially and economical ly. This diversification offers countless 
opportunities for the dev;erflopm§nt of programs and personnel rela- 
'tionshipsjDeneflci^^^^^ the state,- and to the insiti- 

' -tution. It furnishes wide, range of outlets f Or the;^xtracurricuTar 
professional , social , cultural , and. y*ecre.ationa1 intereists . of stu- 
dents and faculty. At.the disposal .of the new college would be a 
full range of resources capable of sustaining a large .qew increment 
of population and a maior new enterpri'se. ' ^ 



The rural setting o 
dictable future, an 



tfie recommended si te/af fords , for 
opportunity,/ or orderly growth, and 



^the pre- 
develop- 



ment of the instituHoiL-and the adjacent gommunit^/ before being 
^ overtaken by the^ineVvtahle extension of the urban area. Its 
.distance from the urban centers should encourage 9 balance of 
residential and commuter enrollments. ^ 

' • ^- ■ ■• , . • ■ . • ■ ^ ' 

Perhaps significantly, TACPHE did not cite the college's* relationsljip 

tp the educational needs of southwest Washington. beyond accessibility, to 

graduates'.of community colleges located in that' region. It did not speak 

of a southwestern Washington institution but of a South Puget Sound irvsti- 

tution. In relating location to need, TACPHE was premising its decision 

on an institution located so as ^c^^readi ly accommodate an overflow|^6m 

the University of Washington, ^esterri, and Central. Accordingly, it would 

^TACPHE. op. ci t., pp. 3? -38. 
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be located in ^lUfl^.t.?'' area-.fron> which most of those'enrollments wolild^ 

1: 

be drawn. 

The legislature accepted TACPHE/s recommendation, .but^tt also .implied 

broadened bfese for the,, hew. school in the enabling legislation thr'ough 

vfts useyeff the intdrfm designation, "Southwestern^ Washington State College." 

Thus., \i. Bj^ No: 596, .enacted in 1967, referred to the new institatibri in " 

the following terms: , 

^"The^t^ nereby es tab i i shed in Thurston County^ a four-year . \ 
state college to be named by the board of trustees , and herein-, 
- after..' referred to as 'Southv^es^ ' 

■ The coll^e^ was ^^^^ be located in Thurston County ,' W-i thin ten miles of 
Olympia. It was^giVen the same degree-granting autKoriV sis the^oth^j^'then) 
state colleges, including autho^r^ization ;t6 dff^r'^^ degree.^ (Ttie* 

J coMege was also/ atithori^ed to train teachers and --award Teaching certifi- 
cates, in accord with Vequirements for approval by-the state board of edu- 
' cation.') ' ' ' ^ . ^ * / • — 

; C. Deciding Upon a Curriculum; • ^ '/ . • 

Beyond references to a program for E\ierjgreen comparable to those then 

. It . is equally clear-^ that .TACPBE felt ^he fhiirston .County location would 
accommodate southwestern WS'ls^hington educational 'needs ,' bu]t this was a . _ 
secondary concern'. This point was emphasized, . ihd'irectly, by an editorial^ 
appearing in the Vancouver' Columbian on January 29, 1968. According to 
the editorial: ".ExQept pos^obly for 'Southwest Washington State,' it 
probably didn't make much differerTce what, the Board of Trustees named the 
new state\college near^Olympia. V^vergreen State College* is rather homely, 

' but it does^ heVe the mer/t .of reflecting statewide service: Anyone who ' 
realizes that Washington, is the, 'Evergfeen. State' wil 1 ^at least knoyf the 
state in which the , -school is located. Our objection to the Southwest . 
Washington name which appeared in the legislation authorizing the college 
was that it^would:^give the erroneous impression that the college will^ 
meet the needs of southwest Washington. It can't be said to serve Sou^h- 

1 west Washington very adequately when it is located 100 miles from the V 

1 largest population center of the area. Someday' we have hopes a state 
college will be located in Clark or Cowlitz counties." V 

s ■ . ' ■ - ^. ■ 

Chap. 47, sec. 2, et. seg. . 1967, 40th Legis. " 



authprizecjl* for the other state. colleges, * (i .e.^ autborization to off^^^^^^ 
BS, |^A,- BA;'Ed5 MS, MA and MEd degrees J etcV) -nei ther WPKE, hor l:he^enab1^ 
act was specif ic with regard^o curricular emphases?. The earliest ddcumen-- 

table refeirence to-an educational mbd^\f or Fvorgreen that would be other 

. • • . ■ . ■ • ■ 

than conventional appears to be in fhe comments pf 'the then Chairmnn of • 
.;the -Seriate Hiqhef Education Commit^oo uiH mhoi , jeiidtoi uordon 

: I August, 196/, at a meeting with the newly appointed Board of 

Trustees for the Coll e'ge. Senator Sandison adwsed it to study the irino- 
vations ^and experiences of other new col leges around the coutv^y . He ; 
suggested that the new college be of a "perhaps different type.; The present 
three state colleges were built many decades ago and followed traditional 
lines. ; We would like this to be a college thaj: will meet the needs of the 

State foi^ many years to come and perhaps can be as modern fifty years from 

in ' \ 

now as at the present." 

« ' . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ , 

It is apparent the College was created when calls for educational 

reform were emanating from the campuses. They ireached their highest level 

at the time, the qurriculum al; Evergreen was in its developmental stage. But 

while th'is was occurring there were also calls for specific curricula and 

programs at the new institution. The*, director of the State Capi toV Museum 

suggested the presence of "a center for the studir.^state government at 

the new college.". It. would provide for study of present day and historical 

problems by .using the state government as a laboratory. It would offer a 

major in state government administration at the bachelor and master's ' 

The Daily Olympian , and> the Seattle Post- Intelligencer , both papers, 
August 31, 1967. . ^ - 

^Oibid. 
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degree T^v^lsJ^ - There were also calls for an oceanographic eollege J ^ ' 

.''A cTose relatjo^ hip between the-college and t'he seal : vp^'-^mr - 

was often s'ljoraestpd -ind '^^ve^- ^-ri. y,* (.(mi , r ed. 

'Hit tne Spr.iny uf the' Go^6rnor suggested the establishment of a 

center to attack the pcobliems of government and society, to operate in 

conjunction wi th the, new col lege. • . 

, : For its part, the Board of Trustees eiit^ed into an agreement with " 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. in -March 1968, to^^elop a curriculum- okline-.^f^^^^ 
College. Two of the Little, Inc . re ports , "A Student-V^iew--ofJHi^her--Ed u€a- 

t^ioiial Needs" and "The Educational Needs of State Government," bear; dir'ectly 

\ ' 14 ^ ■ '• ' '■ ' 

on, the question. the consul ting" firm was operating on a- presumption 

■ \ :.' ' v' ■ : ^. ; . ; ■ - - ■-- , . ■ ; . . . ., ' _ A : 
th^t the trustees perceived innovation in higher education as one of the > 

■ \' ■• - ' • ■ ■■Tc ■' ■• 
college's important responsibilities. . 

In its first report, the firm'surveyed approximately 2,400 students, 

divided about equally between communfty col lege^cj high school students 

attending schools located ifi southwestern Washington. )^ith respect, to ' 

specific curriculum preferences, i .e. , programs , the student responses 

showed Wer^sts in-"general cultural occupations and in employjnent in 

the service industV-ies."^^ "Social sciences, educatioo, language arts, 



^Hhe Aberdeen World , November 7, 1967. 
12 

Daily. Olympian , December 6, 1967. 
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^•^Seattle- Times , May 1, 1968. ^ ^• 

Arthur D. Littsle, Inc., "Special Reports I and II to the Trustees of The 
Evergreen State College," December, 1968 and September, 1968, respectively. 

15 ' ■ - 

Little, Report No., I, op. cit. . pp. 39 - 40. - 

idem. y 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ^' ■ - 15 
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sports, philosop^^v <krM ct^ ^/ . .ind the draM- r-^d coiiii .fiica: areas . 
vweti. . high on the libt or intetests /or all s" ^cientb. Interest inv'law 
an4 goVernment^was relatively high. ^ 'More precisely , "Sociolojgy , psycho- 
logy, econortli^ anthropology, and history (as , a single 
category) ranked .highest, clpsely followed by Education, and then by English, 
Journalism, etcV^ Physical Education,* team sports, individual sports,, ranked^ 
fourth. The natural and physical sciences ranked further down thq listing,. 

as di a such d i^rec tly:. .VQca.tian.aI.Iy.-rr dat L.^ 

and engineering. • „• ■ ■ ' I ^ } ■• - 



. Perhaps expectedly, in view of the tenor of the'times, Military Science 

ranked second to last. Geology apfpea red at the bottom.-^ | 

The consul tin§^ firm had difficulty in this report with the question 

of innovation, which it addressed as follows : 

The student answers, while .not revolutionary, often point toward 
change from the traditional, /As one example, many students express • 
. a desire to conserve their time, indicating that frequently used . 
' facilities should be near each other. They prefer short times 
between residence and_class, short distances between residence 
and class, short waltving time between classes, short times betweem 
classroom and laboratcfry. As many students prefer multi-$tory ^ 
buildings and elevators as prefer low buildings and stairways. 
Students strongly prefer walking around .campus rather than busing 
around campus. The implications for facilities design seem clear 
' enough, and differ in some*- respects from tradition^al campus design. 

'il^k- V , As another example, many students expect te study in -prTvate in 



one of several libraries, relax and recreate in and/around their - 
residence. While, two in three say they expect to s;pend seven or 
more hours each week attending class lectures, only one in ten 
students prefers lectures by, faculty in place of small group dis- 
cussions. These preferences suggest important features for instruc- 
tional facilities and their relationship to. residential facilities. 



^ ^idem. . pp. 21 ''- 28. 
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•.St)j|lents expect to .liye adult lives. -Many expect to work for ) 
pay. They want easy "access to campus by rutomobile, easy acceis 
to the center of the city. They exp.ect to see and associate with'^ 
a variety of different students during the course of their daily 
: life as students rdther than eat, reside, and attend class' with ' ^ 
t,he same group of students. As many students, prefer that resi- 
dences for married students and residences for single students , . 
' be located near each" other as prefer them far from each other. 
The most significant influence in their clioice to enter, or remain 
m college-is the-work. content of. their tasks as stticients when 
compared -with competing adult occupations. The^ insistence on 
choice anti important freedoms points toward change in traditional 
college life. 

All of these findings have important implieftions for the design 
of college programs and facilities; they rai^e the policy question 
of the importance of responsive innovation in the noyv-being-formed 

:ip£og.ram&-^md--fac4-li-ties for Evergreen -Sta^e-Col-^^ — ^ 



The firm was able to deal more" directly with the types of educational 
programs the units of government in, Olympia; felt would be app'rop£i;4te to ^ 
their needs. It requested position papers from the various state agencies 
on this subject, and the agencies replied accordingly. In 1968, if not at 
pr^ent, the word,, "innovative," had various meanings; nonetheless, several 
agencies stated that Evergreen "should provide ah intellectually stimulating, 
innovative, and' culturally enriching^ environment for all persons involved 
in the governmental "process. "^V jhey also spoke of' the eff&cts. the presence 
of the seat of state government could have on the college. 

The firm's, report recommended several aspects of an educational approach 
which have found form in Evergreen's program. It suggested: that students 
be self-directed in the formulation of "^eir academic program; that the 
counseling. function utilize persons actual ly, working in government; that 
internship, inservice training, .and summer work opportunities be uti lized; 
■that persons involved in government be used at the college on a part-time 



19 ■ ' 

idem... pp. 39 - 40. 

20 

.Little, Inc., Report No. II, op. cit., p. M-l, 

21.. .. I ° 

ibid.. y , 
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basis; ttiat degree programs- be provided, proceeding Vrom a -comnion core; 
that programs be designed aTo|ig problem lines; that efforts be made^^Y^*' 
encourage interdisciplinary efforts in the teaching of courses; and that 
the practical research interests of government be utilized in the instruc- 
tional process. ^ v 

The specific programs were -presented with ah understanding^t^at there ' 
had been no systemmatic effort tin the part of the consulting firm to estab- 
lish prioritises of need. They included: ^ ^- . ,* 
\ - Bachelor and Master's degree programs in Public Administration 



0 



y 



tration dfll^qree program serving the needs of business and 
industry);^ , , ' . ; 

^- Bachelor program in Informition and Compbter ^ci-ences; - - - 

- Bachelor and Master* s degree programs in Mathematics and 
' iStatistics; ^ ' ^ 

--Bachelor and Master's 'degrees in Sociology and PsychoTogyy 

- Bachelor and Master's degrees in Economics and Accounting;; 

- Bachelor ""and Master's "^degrees in Social. Wqrk and Publ ic • Wfe^fare; 

- Bachelor or Master's degree in Corrections; 

- Bachelor or Master's degree in Biology or Quantitative Ecology; 

\ • 22 

- Bachelor degree program in Police Science. 



The report also recommended the establishment of an advisory committee 
on educational and research programs relating to government, with the State. 
Director of Personnel serving as a continuing member. The committee would 
"coordinate, initiate, recommend and' evaluate courses, curricula, continuing 
education, internship,, and research programs offered by the college to 
serve ^the needs of the state.":'*' Finally, it suggested that the College , ' 



. : : - ^ . ■ . - ■ 

idem. , p. IN2. ' , . 

^3 ' ' . ' • ' ■ . ' ) 

''. idem. > pp. 11-4, 5. , * 
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v. . ■ establish the position of cqordinator of. 0^ogranis to serve; state goverTiinent; ., •■ M '.- 
whose job it wpuld be i^b maintain field coi^tact with the Depai^tinenl 



j]^d contact. with the Department of .•Per- 
sonhel and -interested agencies. \ ' , 

• Three aspects of this second, study a^re particularly germane' to .this - 
report. . The first is the very clear. concern for -and interest in a cl^e 
relationship between Evergreen and the state agencies'. While l^ftncy heads 
did not believe Evergreen should be an educational ^irm of state, government, 
they were cleacly excited about the'-poss-ibilities for staff training and ■ 



obtaining qualified graduates thie^coljege offered. F5r their part, they , ' 
. ; wer6MfldTiTnt| to profide assistance, both direct--in the form of in^rnships, ^- 

work-study opportunities j etc.'— and indirect--in. the form of advire. and 
•■ general supports The second aspect pertains: to the form of edileation sug- ' 
, gested for thfe new school : unlike the first consultant report, in.whi'ch , \ 
innov'ation was treated in terms of its potential importance to the design • 
of the physical campus; the second report, addressed elements, such as 
cooperative education, interdisciplinary studies, etc: , which have become ; 
a part of Evergreen's educational mode. Finally, the report spoke of a 
series of particular degree programs, all of which ;bore direcV region- 
ships, to the needs of the state for highly trained professionals in cer- 
• tain fields. While Public Adminis^tration was at the top of the iVsting; 
others were also cited, and graduate education in several was' consjidered 
essential. This, third facet--the call for specific professional degree 
■. " programs--has not become directly manifest in the Ever^'green curriculum. 

An aside may be appropriate atthis point. The consulting firm'was 
' /. r,servirig as a communications >ink between t\ie state and the college. It 
■ was conveying concerns for-,different forms »of education leading* to ,' 
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recognizable^ axid recogriized; cfe^ee pVograms; ; Jt did lliQt address the 1 
fact tliat many of these programs, inyp^ve professional accreditation ('6/g. , 
Buyhess Administration, Social Work, Psychol ogy; Accounting), and to 

' •• ■.■ • ' * . ■ % •■ - ■■ ■ •■• 

qualify for 'such accredi tation- an institution mi;$t meet requirements Ayhich 

■ ■ • . ■. . ■ ,. y • _ ■ 

my be at variance with the more* general educatiojnal form that was bejrTg . 
proposed. Problerps associated with, the/reconciliation of the two concepts * 



ha,ve never been; rwij ved. In any case. Evergreen cho^e to offer more ^ 
general: liberal arts programs when it became opei^ational . ^ . ' ' ' 

The consul tfng -firm returned to the matter of a curriculum for Ever- 



green in supplemental reports presented at a later crate- One, dated 

, - • ■ ■ • ■ • .'V ■ • " • ■ ■ ■ , • ■ " . n , . , 

■(#. _ » . . ■ 

October, 1968, concerns teacher education at Evergreen, 

' As observed earlier', when the Legislature authorized the establishment 

of the College,' it extended to it the same authority to offer specified' 

i .«..-.■ 

degree programs as had been vextended earlier to the other state colleiges. . 
Evergreen was authorized, therefore, tO; award the ^BS and BA degrees , and ' \ 
the Baphelor of Arts in Education (BAEd) at the undergraduate level and the 
MS andvRA and J^aster pf Education (MEd) at the graduate level . . The statute 
also- authorized Evergreen (in- keeping with the oth^r publio^ institutions ) 
"to train teachers and other personnel for whom teaching certificates or 
^cial 'credentials prescribed by the state ^ard of »eduGation are required 
Provided,^ that the courses offered in alV of the aforesaid trainings 
are approved by the state ^ board of educa,tion". -The question of teadher * 

^ - ■ . . ■■. ■ . . ■ 

education programs, accordingly, was an important concern at'the time of 
Evergreei^'s founding. . • ; ^ i ** *. ^ ^ 

The. October, 1978 report pot^d that one of the Vhief functions ■ of x 
a State college was the, provision of trained personnel foi; the common 



^^H.B. 596,.Chap. 47, Laws of 1.967, Sec. 17. NOTE:* in 1975, as partjof a 
statute extending the degree-granting authority- of . the state Colleges,, the 
authority for Evergreen to offer graduate degree programs was repealed. ' ' 
However, Evergreen' s aut^hority ^0 offer the ^AEd^i teaching degrees 
generally^ and, incidentally, the Associate of Arts, in -llilrsing, was not 
changed'. .See RCW 2^8.40.200 and RCW 28B. 40. 220, pt. seq. " ^ 



;Schools. . . The purpb&^^.,the stud^ was to^ deterijiine "whether or not this . ' 

rol.e.will be expected' to continue yhifarnily for all state colleges and to what 
^extent Evergreen's currieulum should eniphasize«teacherc,^education. "^^ Its 

major conclusion was that the. demand for. teachers, during the 1970' s would .' 

level off j possibly decrease, and Evergreen's teacher educationvprtfgr.am 

shtfuld-relate to , "unidjue, special and .regional needs rather ^^^M^ 
' merely to quantitative demand. "^^ the study, did nat elaborate' further, on 

this recommendation. ^ ^, 

MJp to this' time there was uncertainty* about the dfrection the program,, 
.was to take at Evergreen. .Sonie leaders were' s^ the need for inno- 

vation and nontradition at the new 'institution/ and^ol^iers^^ 
o,f educational^ programs leading, to' parti cul ar degrees . Sti.l 1 others were 
speaking of both. Attempts' to reconcile- these opinions were in evidence' 
but -the nexus was invariably yague.^ It was abqut this time, August, .1968, 

.that Evergreen selected its first President, Dr. Charles McCann; it was 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ , ■ • ^ ' ' ■ . . ■ ' ■. 

under h-is leadership that the present direction was established and the 

curriculum that was to characterize Evergreen was conceived. 

McCann 's'" early comments aboul the curriculum reflected his conviction 

botl!^ that the college should be a rigorous teaching institution and that , 

it should take advantage of its opportunity to emphasize state govern- 

'.29 

ment. He expressed his. interest, in the Arthur Little Study that was then 
in progress. He also stressed it was not the intent of the Legislature ,• ' 
that Evergreen shoujd be "just another four-year college.''^^ ' 



25 " 
Little, jnf . , "Report of a Study of Teacher Supply/and Demand in Washington 
State," October 11, 1968. • 

27' ■ ' ' ■■ ■ 

idem. , p. 1. , ' ■ / ■ . , . 
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jdenu, covering letter, dated October 11, 196 

29 I ' 

Daily Olympian , ftuqust 15, 1968. - ; ^ ' ; 
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Tacoma News Tribune , December 12, 1968. " • 



By jctober the direct ioi^th^ would take appears to have been - 

: shaped. more firmly, * It became evident that President McCann was speaking " 
of a learning experience in wl^ich students would not pursue a major, as 
^such) ;.;Degree titles beyond the Baclielor of Arts would not be employed. 

- Students would pursue study units (in contrast with the quarter credit based 
on classroom learning), with 3§ r^uired for graduation. There would , 
be a work study program: . The Curn would change constantly, with ; •■ 

'Students having a voice i^^n the determfnation^of "course and seminar offer- 
tings.' The college vyould eschew intercollegiate athletics. Students would, 

. be required to take semi nars^^fjuiring the earl^ yealps of their college work, 
and they ^would be directed toward self -^tUdy tutorials. Tenure would not 
be etn{3loyed, nor woul d/ the college encourage^raternitie^and -<sororiti^ 
Xhe^schopl would strive toward gratJuate; studies, as a long-term goal , but 
the. graduate degree program would not dujjl;i<:at^ specialized programs coffered 
at other, institutions. Among the conventional aspects of, the Evergreen 
approach woulcj be the use of quarter-length terms a^id an emphasis on social 
studies and a broad education. * 

In January, 1969, the College entered into a supplemental . arrangement " 
with A. D. Little, Inc., for assistance in formulating a general conceptual 
model for the undergraduate studies program. More specifically, the con- 
sultant was to assist ik: - 

The formulatidV of a general model o;f^the academic program ^t 
Evergreen, including a consideration -of allocation of faculty ^ • 
timevfor instruction-, preparation of;materials, counseling, advis- 
ing,^ research, etc. , as. required to meet the unicfue problems 
.arising out of the* innovative programs and educational goals 
being studied and considered at this time.32 , ^ 

• ■ ■ . ' ' ' ' • ■ ^ 

•^^ Daily Olympian ,. December 12, 1968. ' 

.^February 17, 1969 letter from A. D. Little, Inc.>to president M^Cann. > 

v. ■•' .' . . .- '22 ' ... ■ ■ ' .. ■ ■ ' 



The tonsultant report proceeded from Dr. McCannJ^ cpneern>for-a., 
"process" environment,, one that' would "pi uralistiev. highly flex'fble, 
'adaptable and evolving; which. questi-ons' an traditional prVctice."^! it 
spoke of a dual curriculum, . one witj^ a "programmed framework and arv^pen- 
. ended framework; 'Vthe^^'c^ would pay special attention tp "the infiu- 

ence of the college'-s Ideation, cgjjtempqrary problems, .apd the^^^ 
interests, and motivation of its students' and faculty."^^ In terms of ' ' 
..^mphases, the report .spoke of .a "program direction in the initial phase ' 
'which would emphasize urban and governmental studies, studies in the impact 
of urbanism on the natural environment, the natural and social sclofices^ and^^ 
general education studies which would'aim at an integration oreast^est- " 
pacific rim points of yiew.,"^^ Both "f^meworks , however, would chang'a ■ - 
continually. V . - ' ' • - ' : 

Overall, the report described a study curriculum in terms that" were 
rath.er general . I p retrospect it is unclear whether the proposed; corice|jt V 
described the directions Evergreen^ subsequently took (with the exceptionV 
of the references to urban and governmental studies ) or a dual tra'ck approach ' 
(programs irt disciplines offered in parallel with more unconventional .alter- 
natives) that was not pursued. ' * 

In terms Of th& effects Of the. curriculum under consideration qn ' 
resources necessary to initiate studies at Evergreen, the consultant con- 
cluded as- fol Iqws: ' , 

Within the framework of our assumptions arfd the existing guide- 
lines in Washington, TESC could accommodate a large student 
population oriented to experimentation, using large blocks of 
\ semriwr instruction, with a-ten percent increase in state inter- 

\ institutional budgeting guidelines. 3d 

^ — ^— ^ — — ^- '■ ■ ' 

_April 18, 1969 ^memorandum from k. U. L'ittle to President -McGann, p. i. 
■ ^ idem. , 3. . ' ' • . . ' - 

^^ibtti. : 
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May 13, 1969 Memorandum from A. D. Little, Inc. to President McCanri. 

( ' ■ . - ,23 - . • .■ ' ■ 
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The report added that^hese costs did no 
aI-j: - requirements for supp Services. 

A'^^inal caU f^^^ prograni . 

occurred; in February, 1969;. when the Chairman of the'' Senate Higher Educajiion ; 

. ' .- .: . - ■ .„ 37'"..- 

^^ Committee called -upon the CblTege to offer a degree in Police Science/ 

The educational concepts suggested by President McCahn were worked but . 

■ . ■ • , - . . ...... , ■ , - "' : 

,in greater detail during a two-day workshop among faculty j administrators 
; ; 'and consultants ii\n 01ympi a, in June ,1969. Not long after, at the ground- 
breaking ceremony '(June 10^1969) the Ggvernor spoke of the need for a new 
type^^^^ said the college s^K)uld avpid I 

the mis takeis of;, other fou^^ coUeges. ' Sandi^n's rei^^ 
;a prophetic ring: he ji/a'rned^^^^^^ : 
; * which you won^t understand a^d dp like." . : / ' - 

D. . Planning the Enrollment Level ' ' ' ^ . 

' ' . The final element in the sequence leading tb^ the establi 

Evepgreen was^^ d^^^^ the. school would , _ 

. * \. r " bei oaeriTttig, so ihat-jir^gc^fe^^^^^ proceed faculty and adminls- 

li:S^W-f^.:^-^^^^^^ st^^^^M^ be developed . 

with this aspect - , 
. ... . .... .V . . i^-. . .^..^ . - . . ' u^jjy; Thus, according to the -firm's 

bver a planning period of ^ six to twelve 

years diriBQtl3>|^^ as well as the . 

■ .. ■ ■ ■ ■ . .. ■ 

site and facility planning for the college,' in. both general concept ancl 




Daily Olympian , February 7, igegii./J 
^^ Olvmpia News . June 12, .1969. 



detail, forming the basis of "the first series of Vplar^ning decisions. ''^^ 
, V The eorollment ptojectTons giving rise to the' initial decis'ion^to ' - 
> est'ab'lish nhe^ col lege, prepared by Nelson arfd/Associates under the auspice^ 
°^ -"^^P^^*^*^^^^ ""^^^ earlier. To, bn'efly recap V whep I^CPHE presented, 

its report -to the Legi^tature .6overnor:J n. 1966, it was operating on an 
assumption that%here would-be a shortage of college places at the lower ' 
division by'WO, and across the higher educational spectrum -by 1975, ; 
requiring sufficient new space to' accommodate approxinlktely 9,800 additibhal 
Students by that year. " ■' {■■■<:i^ ' - j. 



Once the decision was made Ihd establish, a; ne^^^ 
that more lifetai led, inst 
. the placing 'effort. Prior to the consultant's report, specuTat^'ons on- 
the likely size of the school varied, but all Were to prove high. Shortly 
after .the Board of Trustees was appointed, chairman Trueman Sj:hmidt-repbrted.- 
to the^Legislative Budget Committee and TACPHE ,that the Board hoped the 
-enrollmeint would reach 6,000 students ^by 1977. His statements also sug- ' -, 
gested that the Board was considering the Joptimum size of, th-e institution- . 
as "significantly in excess of 6,000 if another state college is. not estab- 
ished and^if. the funding is available. ' 

f - ■ ■ ' , ■ ■ ■ • . ' ' 

It seems evident that Washington higher education in general 'was still 
operating on the assumption of large numbers of high school' graduates ' 
unatjle,to find places in the State's colleges anci universities in the 



Little, Inc., "Enrollment Projections for 1971^1980,-" Special Reoort III 
to the Trustees, Evergreen State College, Preface. . ^NOTE: It is worthy 

. of note, thatt the consultant based the initial estimates of faculty resource 
requirements on a student body mix that included both conventional and 

, unconventional, students. The estimates Were premised. on scenarios of con- 
venttonal -unconventional mixes of 80%.- 20%, 5Cf%-50%, and 20%-80%. - 
Daily Olympian ,, January 19, '1968. ' " ■ : ' ' 



mtd-1970's^ >In an interview with a reporter. fronkthfe vUhiversi t.y of Wash- 
intitom Daily , then V-i.ce-Presi.denV Frederfck Thieme of tlie University stated 
"The new colJege is so important* because by 1977 we are goi^ng tb have about 
.10,00Q^'20,000 graduating seniors, w^^ in a college or university '. 

"-In Wiash who won't be able to get :in because there won- 1 be enoygh 

space. Without the, new college i^ would be much , worse. " Finally,: stiTT 

• . •■ ■ . - ' ■ •> . •■ - ' •■ . . Y ^ ■•■ •„ . 

in advance of the consultant report presented, in September, representatives 
of Evergreen were spealjingyt. public meetings on the new college of an 

'• ■ - ^' • . ^ .': ■ ^ -j^'. ■ 

opening day class of about 1,000 student^,, with plSw to grow at the rate 

A'^. . r •■■ .... , : '42- • 

;,of about 1 ,000 students annual ly, "to av total .capacity of 10,000. 

Projecting enrollments for Evjergreen, in that it.'wou,ld be an ^entirely 
new'institution with no enrollment history or base, from >wf)jch to extra- 
polate, was an art form; even more exotic than enrol lmeht*pirojecting is 
normally. The analysts queried 1 statistical ly-ValiGl sampling of high 
^hool and community ^^^c^^ to determine the percentage planning^ 

to enter* one of 'the state colleges. From this, they determined the^percen- 
tage likiely to attend Evergreen. (The consultants based this percentage 

• ■ * ' A ■ ■ ' ' . 

-Oh the distance factor, assumin<5ka high 'correlation between ^ 
] from the student's hpme and the'collpge of choice. This riormally va1i<l 

assumption, however, did not consider the unique Evergreen program, which, 

' . ■ • ■ ■ ■ 43- 

as events were to show,' probably served as an intervening variable.) As 

an additional check, the consultants compared their projections for Ever- 

/green with the enrol Iment experiences :in.'Several new' four-year colleges in 

January 26, 1968* / ■ : : 

Shelton4lason County Journal ; June 20, 1968, reporting on an. aiipearance 
by-Dean Clabaugh of Evergreen before the Shelton Chamber of Commerce. 

See Footnote' #41 , S upra.' 



•Califorrnia. (It 1s very Vikely that the TESC program variable proved, to 
Vnten/ening consider^'tftin |n t as'^ell /) . '. •• 

_ The xonsul ting. fi^m posed, thre'^e alternative forecastsv A fourth - 

■ " ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ - - .. ^ ^ ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ 

estimate was based on an assumption of a reduced draw for ivergreeri during 
the initial pfiases. JK f was a low 'es4;iniate derived from- 

the medium" prpjectrpns for" t1ie s tate col l eges . by the Popul ation and Research 
Divi.s,ion, in OPP&.FM .(now :Ppp^ Enrollment Studies in the Offioe^of 

Fi nanci a] Management- OFM) . The second was a m'edium -projection based upon 
the rate at\w.hiQh'' the high sdhool population wpuld increase and seniors 
would attend :cpi:lege.^^^T^ a high projection keyed to the net 

trartsffer. of ^students Tnto 'the;, state college system; Jhe fourth projec- 
tion .related to the second (or Vdi{um) , .and, again^ involved assumptions 
about the actual share; for Evergreen during the initial stages, the 
?°Mrth estimate .was e^i^Voyed-by/the consutorit as^^^ the basis for the facil ity^. 
planning report the firm subsequently develbped.^ J 
>' The three 'basic estimates for the Subject years were as fol lows.: 



" . 1971 
1972 

" ■ 1973 • 
1974 ' 
■ 1975 
. ■ 1976 

1977 • 
1978 
' -IQTi, 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . / ■ -\ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Source: A. D. Little, Inc., idem ., p. 6. 

In d^eriving its fourth, or working, projection, the firm utilized four 
additionalassumptibnsr as 'follows (applying to the medium projection): 



I. (Low) 


IJ. (MediumV 


nr.- (ffigh) 


1715 ' ' 




- V t/zt 


2984 


3120 ■ 7. 


3143 


4379 


. 4612 <^ 


t ■: 4698 


5949 ' 


6344 ■ y 


6612 


6187 


- 6771 , 


7052 . 


6439 


' 7066 


7479 


6678 


7448 : 


■ 7930 ' 


6918 


7828 


•8402 


7J55 


8227 


8898 


7393 ' 


8637 


■ 9394 



1. Sixty percent of the total potential the fiht y 
r^chi ng fuir potenti af by 1975 ; . ■ ; . 

2. Itxty percent of the total potential tTle first lyear^ and 
reaching full pptential by 1978; . 

' 3v vA^Etgh^ total potential the fir'st year^and 

Jre^ac^ 1978. (si c> ,. probably should be 1975); 



* 4. • -llighty percetit of the to^^^^ the first-year anc 

reaching^full ipotenti^l by :1978. .: ^ 

The resultant figures weM^t ^ ^ 

' . ' . r No. 2 . N0...3 \ No. 4 

• ; ■ . 19h ■^ ^^ rOO ^ -1063 '.1^ 1417 . 

':- - • 1972 i 2060 1979 - 2590 2550 

1973 3295-- 3069- ' '3954"' 3^40 V 

• . ^ . 1974 ■' , 4756 r 4306. 0S . « 5230 

' ,. :: i975 • 5714 4961, ' 5754 

1976 6494. 5644 6709, . 6285'- 

: V .; T977 7190 ^ 6394- 7262 6866 

- * . 1978 .7748 7190 . 7748 7470 

-1979' i 7872 " 7896 V ..8183 8Q40 - 

1980' 8637 8540' 8637,. 8589- 

Source: idem, ; pp, 7 - 8. 



. TKese figures wepe coilverted to FTE's^^ in its report on facilities 

.46 • . ' \ : 



plaaning the firm assumed as follows : 



^' ' • 1971 ,1 tl200;' 

' ■ ■ 1973 ' 3500 . 

1975 5600 . 

1977 6900~ , 

, 20th Year- 12000 

It was. on, this basis that administrators at the institution were 

operating during sublsequent reports on the status of planning at the insti 

tution. Th'us, in Oune,. 1969, President McCann reported an anticipated ■ 

. . . ♦ ■ . : ■ ■' ^ ■ ' . ■ 

opening day enn^lment of 1,200, with total enrol wkt expected to grow' 

' ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ " . 

to 12,000 by l^ie mid-1980's. (The total figure in this case is somewhat ' 

■ . - ^ ' . . . ' .;. ■■■ / 

/•• ' * • . ~ ^ . \ ■ ■■ - , - ^ •• . 

idem, > p. 6^ ; - ' 

*^A. D. Little, Report V, "Facility RequirementsJ^or Preliminary Planning 
and Capital Budgeting," September, 1968, 



. I ahead of tfie" year anticipated by the consultant .firm,) The- total enrol K 
. men, t level was Subsequently increased b y one , administirator,'^^ 
businessmen in Cedtrd Via in September when he indicated a potential enroll- • 
:ra^nt. level of 12, OOO'at the school by the year 20la.^^f - . . " 

. ■ ■ • Th^ 12,000 enrollment level figured, heavily in Evjergreen 's e^irly faci^ 
Itties planning. The. ca.pi/ta1 development plans develofied' for Evergreen in 
» .1968 and 1969. utilized the consultant's. enrollment studies. Phase' I of the 
master plan wcis gompleted in September, 1968 and ti ted a construction pro-'; 
V giranf which would result in ah ins-titution ^with a capacity to. accommodate ] 
^12,p<)0^tudents.^^ ;, P also keyed' to the 12,000 figure The 

development pi lans were divided into four phases' wilh'Jth^ final ^phaie to be 
initiated ,ih 1975-77. • v : . 

' , ' " ■ ■ * ■ -J- ' ' ,' ' '. '■ ■ ' ■ 'J ' ■ ^ / ■ • •, 

;> : The four phase cafi^al development assumption of the consultants was 
■ ■ ref 1 ected i n Evergreen ' s origi nal J ong-range qapi ta 1 plan. sUbmi tted in sup-" 
port of th6 1969-71 capital budget. Evergreen's 1971 -73» lapitak^budget 
also refers to this plan as follows in the coyer letter^igned by then ' 
j President Charles J <^^^.M£:Cann: . "Our original l ong-range .capi tal pi an , sub- 
mit.ted "in fall , 1968, projected construction,:' i;n four phases ^ the fourth . 
. calling for a 12 V006\f ul 1-tiffle equivalent student capacity. Our current 
request and improvement program are consistent with that plan deviating onO^ 

_ in the respect-that, in view of reduced 1969-71 funding and pther factors, 

• ' - ' . .' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■' ' '■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ " ■ 

we now anticipate construction in five or six phases." Further in the 

■ request the' following reference to original projections oocurs: "The demo- 
graphic section t)f the Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management • ■ 



■^'Seattle Pos t- 1 n te 1 1 i.gencer , J une 1 0,1 969. 



'•*°Centra^li a Chronicle, September 9, 1969. 

• Durhani, Anderson, and Freed. Architects, and Quinton Engineers, "Master Plan, 
Phase I, The Evergreen State College," 1968; p. 49*. 

, . « .Purham, Anderson, and Freed Architects, and Qui nton-Budlong Engineers , ' 
, '^Deveilppment PI an-, Phase I I Studi es , " 1 969 , .pp .1 1 and 59 . - . . .. 



of Washington; rather, pr'ojectibns of cprt'tinued enrbilment pVessures, based 
largely on strai gilt- Vine extripola^ of postwar ehronment growth were 
common in every stHe » and i n vi rtua 1 ly ev^ry . i nati tuti on . Yhe capi t-al- 
expansipn and new rnstitutional developmehts wer^f; national phenomena, and 
the level ing of the enrollment growth curves that became apparent during / 
the early 1970's affected. other states- iU a manner similar to its.effectS 
on Washington-. Whijfi future r^pkltions ; of the 19^^ are -hot-4- . 

-beyond the realm of possibility, one can take some assurance that bbth the 
demographers and the insti tuti orial research pe learned a lesson., 

and .population and enrollment projections have in recent years proceeded 
from a more sophisticated- meth'odology-- one involving periodic reexamination 
of trend lines. ■ , 



; ■ "chapter ti 
'the" region. aB enrollments 



The dernographics-^ rura]^^ incbnie and educationaf ' - 

attainment, for the sauthwest region are compa]f*ab1e to those for the'" re-/ • 
niainderji)f the states exclusive of King County, College part4cipatfa^ rates 
for this region are below tKose- for the remainder of the state, and the 
rate at whi.ch,hi.gh school graduates, enter public four-year ic hoi) 1s: has. 
" also remained belov?- the statewide figure, ' Early enrollments a Evergreen ' 
were less than expected, although a diffiGult economic climate within the ■ 
state and decreased college participation rates generaf^^ Were" felt by a1T . ' 
institutions. Evergreen has"a higher proportion bf older students^ ^ other 
insti-tutions. It also has a higher percentage of. npn"res;ident students. 
Theire is e^Aidence iff a strong potential for the College to iificrease 
enrollments through services to southwestern Washington counties (including 
lower Puget .Sound)v - This potential, if r^eali zed,- could bring Evergreen's ' 
efirollment levgl to a point where its resources could be fu11y utilized" ' 
and its to»ta1 Unit costs reduced . ' 

A/ \The Region / - ;X 

■ ' . ' • ■ ' " ■ • ■ ■ "^v^ .. . • . " . • ^ ' 

The location of The Evergreen State College was referred to in the 
original campus master plan as "within the rapidly expanding Seattle-Ta 
Olympia area, the Olympic Peninsula and Southwestern Washington. " While 
the institution has an immediate service focus on the sbuth Pu^et Sound 
area, it is considered the primary instrument to provide regional service 
to the thirteen western and. southwestern counties of the state. 



^Durham, Anderson and Freied, op. eft. , page 8. 



CPE, "The Coordination „of Off-Campus Instructional Services in Waishington,'" 
November, .1978. ^ ^ , . . ' '"V ^ , 



The 'descriptive characteristics.^ the greater stfiithwest Washijrigton 
rtfgion cGrtipirise a corpppsite of the; counties of, Clallam, Jefferson/ Grays 
Harbor, Mason, "Kitsap, Pierce, Thurston, 'Pacific, Lewis, Wa h;ki a kum, Cowlitz, 
Clark, and Skamania. These thirteen counties extend, f/rora west of the, 

Cascade Mountains to t-he Pacific Ocean and. south from the Olympic. Peninsula ^ 

. ■ . .3 ■ . ■■ - • . ■■ ■.. 

ahd Tacoma to the Oregon border. 

Although Evergreen is located geographically closer to -King County • • 

than to some of thesi thirteen counties. King' County has been treated T^^^ 

distinctly because it provides consideriable numbers of students to^:alTv^^ / 

■ ^ / • ■ ' • ■■ /■'^"■^■r,!. \_. •■ ; ■ ^■■::\ ' ' 

of Washington's public fouT-year iilstitutions and',- in Tact, cann^be.F^^ 
feadily associategl with the southwest' regional service- area/ ' At the .same 
time, hbwever. Evergreen is the closest four-year public rnstituti on to . v 

Seattle not ^actual lyMocated in that' city. I ts^ proximity, to Seattle (sixty- 

- '■ ■ ' ■ * ■ , ■, ■ ■ ' •■ ' ■ . ■ ■. . 

six freeway mile.sl brings the southern pbrtioji of . that city and alT of 

■ '•■ ' ■ ■ . . . ' " ■ • ' ' ' ■ ' , . . . .... 

South King County within, at least one defifiitibn (one hour. '^s driye) 6f V 
■treasonable doWmu ;^ 'v, 

In view of King County's influence on enrollments, as well as state . 
dertiographics generally, material is provided for the region in relation , 
to the state as a whole and for the state exclusive of King County. . 

Urban - Rural Distribution - Evergreen' s service area is approximately 

. .» . ■ . ■ . . ■ . 

62 percent urban,, according to 1970 census data. This compares to-a, state- 
wide average of 73 percent urban. When King County (92.5 percent urtan) 
is excluded, the remainder of tlie state is 64 percent urban,, approximately 



Throughout this section these counties are collectively referred to as 
Evergreen's immediate geographic service area. ■ ^ 



■ f. 



the same as southwest Washington. Compos iie^figuites sometimes can M 
misleading, and i;t is important^.to note th4tx_pnly pierce. and .Clark Counties • 
exceed the non-King state Uv^age. ^ AccordingW the census ^ three, of the ' 

■ ■ . ■■ - • ■ •• ■ ■ * - * ' ; ' •■'<.,'•*•■■■■ , . • ■ .i 

remaining e.lev^ Southwestern: Was hiriytorr. counties (Grays Harbar, Cowlitz, ' ' 
and Thurston) are oveir 50 percent, urban; and the;>tot her' eighty counties are -.'h 
. predbmirran,tly rural A The concentration .of population irt m^ cities of ' ' • 
: Seattle, Tacoma, Spobne and Everett results: in.over half of Washington^* • a * 

■ cdunfles being classified as rural i so £ve^^^ regional mix of urban ^ . '• 
• centers and several rural counttes T's/inoti^.uf^^al^ ■ •. .; - . 

; Population and Income - According, to 1976 figures,' southwest Washington: 
accounts for 30.0 percent of thej 1976 totaV sUte popu^ and 44.b percent 

of the population in counties other than King. Conversely, all other counties 
; together account :for 38. 1 percent qf t^ie "state' s total.' population^ and 56 v^^^ 

' . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■■ ■■■ ■''':.■:■ "'' ■■ , ■•'"■^ : ->'^v. >x :■ 

perqent when Ki.ng Coiinty. is incli^ded. This 44. 0 percent of the popuTatibn ' 
, (agaia, excl _3'ive bf King' County) accounts for 44.9 percent of theeto-tal / • 
personal, income of the State, 'jhe calculated^l3'county>compo?>ite per capitr 
income" is $6,400. This income l,evel' is slightly higher than the average^ ' 
$6,290, for all counties other than Ki rig. The King County average of $8, OSS 
raises the overall statewide figure to $6,853. ' " ^L—^ 

Educational Attainment - The educational attaimnent leve| of the , 
popuT^tton 25 -years of age and older in^he 13. counties can .also be consi- 
dered, i;n the context , both of- th^ Statp" as a. whale and b^ the State Tess- 

King County. Table, Il-i illuStrcfetes the various educatibrt'al attainmen 
'^'levels based'ba thi 197D census'.' '•■ , . - * ' ' 

Washington state Department , of ■Revenue i ".Revised Personal' Income Estimates • 
for Washington State," September, .1978, \pp. 4-6.^^ ■ •; 
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, TABLE II-l 
Educational Attainmejit 



Southwest Washington 

All Other Counties . 
(less King County) 

King County 

WashKig ton estate 
Total " ■. . 

Washingtt)n Less 

Jl|n_g__CQiijity__ 



■.High 
School* 

59.8% 



61.2%. 
69 . 0% 

63.5% 

60 . 6% 



1-3 Years 
CoTlege** 

22.0% 



25.3% 
33.6% 

"27.2% 

23.9% 



4 or More Years 
Col lege 



9.5% 

10.8% 

1,7.3% 

12.7% 
10.3% 



SOURCE- .1970 Census. " ^ , " . . 

* Includes coTumns 2 and 3. 

** includes column 3. . ' ' ^ ' 

The table 'suggests that the educational attainment of southwest 
Washington\resrcfents (according to 1970 figures)^is slightly below the 
a.th6_r. counties less Kir<g' County in high school completions and substantially 
below in college participation. . . 

Public Po stsecond a'ry Participation - Direct participation of high. ^' 
school graduates in Washington public two- and four-year institutions is^ 
another component in the measurement of educational service and attainment. 



The timing of the 1970 census, given the subsequent establishment of^ 
Evergreen^ is' such that these figures should be viewed with extreme 
caution. A more accurate assessment will have to await the 1980 
census. As they appear, here, these figures contribute more to a 
case for the maint^enance of a public fourryear college in the area 
than to any assumptions^ about how well that college may or may not * 
be fulfilling its missron. 
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, : . Table II-2 is bfised on the fall, 19f7 entrances of spring, 1977, • 
high .school graduates from southwest Washington and other regions. 



\ ; TABLE II-2 

Entrances to Public Institutions of Higher Education 





High School 
Graduates 


Four-Yeat 
Institutions(%) 


Two- Year 
Ir.hitutlons(%) 


.Total (%) 


Southwest Washington 


15,535 


1,725 (11.1%) ' 


3,650 


(23.3%),, 


5,375 


(34.6%) 


King Counf^^ ' " - 


■15,937 


■3,47'4 (21.8%) 


3, 973 


(24.9%) 


7,447 


(4,6.7%) 


All Other Counties 


19,413 " 


3,216 (16.6%) 


4,898 


(25^.2%) 


8,114 


(41.8%) 


State Totar . ' 


50,885 


8,415 (16.5%) , 


12,521 


T24.6%) 


20^936 


(41. li) 


State Less Kirjg. County 


34,948 


■ 4,941 (^4.1%) 


• 8,548 


(24.5%) ^ 


13,489 


{38.6%\ 



These participation >ates do not fully illustrate the total number 
of high schopl graduates going^ on. to college, .since no figures are. avai lable 
. on either private or proprietary .entrances on entrances in institutions 'in 
other states. It may be assumed, however, that the majority of high school 
graduates entering college are included in the figures shown. 

As is indicated on Table II-2, southwest Washington comjriunity college 
3 entrants from high school are close (within 1.5 percentage points) to the 
State av^age. Direct entrants to public four-year schools from' the thirteen 
west and southwest counties are considerably lower than other counties com- 
bined. This is not a new phenomenon. Table II-3 provides comparative datf 
on the percent of high school graduates entering public four-year schooTs 
. since fall, 1971. ' . / . 



. ^ , ; ■ - TABLE II-3 

; Percent of High School Graduates Entering Public 
Four-Year Institutions 





j,y / i 




iy/o 


1974 


lv7b 




ia77 


Southwest 


















Washi ngton 


.13.5% 


: 12.0% 


■ 1L,7% 


12.3% 


, 11,.'7% 


10.7% 


11 




King 


27.6% 


• 25.0%' 


23.7% 


23.4% 


*'22.-5% 


21.7% 


' 21 


.8% 


State Average 


19". 7% 


18-.1% 


17.4% 


•17.5% 


J" 16.8% 


16.1% 


,16 


.5% 


State Less King 


















County 


16.6% 


15. 05^ 


14.6% 


14.7% 


14.2% 


13.4% 


14 


.1% 


As shown, the 


level of tli rect 


participation from high 


school 


has 





decTined -4^^^^ Of perhaps greater si gni f i canee i s-t^e ra te ' 



of decline. In southwest Washington the rate has, declined by 18 percent, 

^ - V . ■ ■ 

approximately the .^ame as King County. This compares to a State average 
decline of 16 percent (14 percent excluding King County). It se^ms evident 
that the existence of a new four-year institution serving southwestern 
counties has not served either to reduce the rate of decline or increase v 
participation directly from high school. As a subsequent table will show, 
Evergreen*s entrants from all Washington high schools have declined from 395 
when it opened .in 1971 to 53 as of fall, 1978. ' ^ 

The following observations are based on the preceding figures: 

Tjje. southwest region is mixed urban/rural' with three population 
. centers - Tacoma, Vancouver, and Olympia/Lacey/Tumwater. 

When King County is excluded, the .region comprises over 40 (iercent . 
, of the State's population and maintains a slightly higher income 

level than averages of the other portions of the State-. 



-- The region has a favorable high school dropout rate and is close 
.: to all counties other than King in high school completion. X' 
Participation in -publ.ic higher education^ by current, high school ' 
.graduates, is less than for other regions of the state. Although 
the region is similar in -numbers of community college entrants, 
public four-year institution entra^nts from the southwestern high 
schools are significantly less, and the decline in participation ' 
since 1971 has been greater than in other regions of the ^tate. 
B.^ Historical/Enrollment Pattern of Evergreen \ 

The early optimism concerntng the enrollment growth potential of The 
Evergreen State^College was reflected in operationaT planning efforts through 



the 1971 Legislative Session. ' As noted," the 12iOOO student enrpllment objective 
was still being used as. late as 1970*in support of Evergreen's 1971-73 capital^ 
'budget request. 

The 1969 Legislature appropriated funds for the h^w college to hire 

an initial corps of faculty and additional administrative staff "to plan 
and develop. the college physical plant, the organizational structure and 
•the instructional program, in .preparation for its opening during the 
1971-73 biennium with an estimated 1.200 fiili-time equivalent students."^ 
Evergreen's initial planning facul ty were hired with funds appropriated by 
the 1969 Legislature. After assessing likely demands on the beginning 
institution, with a curriculum based on a nontraditional approach, the 

planning faculty recommended that the initial student body be limited to 

7 ■ 

800 students. At this time (1970) the state was beginning to feel the ' ' 



State of Washington, "196,9-71 Biennium Budget", 1968, p. 425. 

7 ' ■ 

1970 Council on Higher Education Enrollment Report. 



.■ / -effects of an economic recession accentuated by the federal decisi.on.^to 
■suspend work prv the SST project by the Boeing Company slnd the decline in ^ 
^commercial air travel. 

In reviewing the economic situat-ion and its likely effects on the 
State's higher education institutions., the then new Council on Higher 
Education recommended a series of measures. designed to produce an orderly 
. response to student enrollment pressures.. Recognizing the potential 
long-terfTi effects of the sgggested one-third reduction .iii. opening enroll- 
ments, the Council recommencded that Evergreen begin with 1,000 students, 

» • ■ . ■ ■■ ■ 

8 

" with another 1,000 increase in 1972-73. This recommendation was subsequently 
employed in the Governor's 1971-73 request and by the Legislature in its 

« ■ < ' : , ■■ ' . ■ 

appropriatipns for The Evergreen State College. ' ' 

The .seG^jPJ'^ year enrollment figure was^ subsequently modified by 
the 1972 Special Legislative Session to reflect a somewhat reduced' rate 
of growth in view of the State's fiscal condition and the enrollment 
declines at the, older state colleges. At the same time. Evergreen's 
enrollment was exceeding initial est^imates, and waiting lists were 
neceyary. Actual 1971-72 enrol Iment was 1,090, ninety more than budgeted. 
The 1972-73 enrollment totalled 1,952, close, to tlie original forecasts and ^ i 
in excess of the amount encompassed through funds provided by the 1972 
Legislature. Th^is rather traumatic period is well summarized by . Dr. Edward 

J. Kormondy, in Evergreen's .1974 self-study report: ' . ' : ' ' 

■■ ■ " ■ . J? ' . ■ ■' . 

^ibid. . ,• 



' . . The First two Years ,. • 

The original enrollmeri-t growth and ultimate size projections 
for Evergreeh called for some orre thousand students a year reaching 
a total population of some 12-13,000 students plus 600-650 faculty 
in the early 1980's. -Thus, as the first year's instruction was 
underway, the selection of an aflditional 45 faculty and recruitment 
. of nearly an additional thousand students was also underway. The 
first year w,a§ one full of joys countered by tribulations, of dreams 
rectified by 'reality, of commitment to a cause accompanied by per- ,. 
sonal sacrifice, and of the ambiguity that accompanies exoloration. 
It was a.time which few would or could again withstand, but would 
never exchange-rEvergreen had come to be.° . .. 
■* • 

Year two started wel 1 -- a month-long orientation and planning 
^ jDeriod involving the first year and' new facul ty paid off in better 
designed programs; ..." 

_ But, mid-year brought an abrupt challenge: legislative 
> intent for a much slowed growth, an action reflectina the downward 
shifts in enrollment nationally and in several Of the Washington 

State col leges -pa-titi cularly. The most im me4#a^e— i mi pa ct was o n 

administrative structure with, the imperative of a Streamlined and 
, thinner administration. This event was a test of many things, 
and, particularly of Evergreen's primaVy educational goals, and 
governance: both not only survived the test, they appear' to ' 
V have been Strengthened. 

In. 1973, the Governor and the Legislature were faced with continued 

fiscal austerity as the State began' its recovery from the "recession of the 

previous two afld one-half years. Higher education sha*ie4 -in -the.T>Pobl ems, 

with its troubles accentuated by a decline in col lege attendance among the 

;18-24 year old population the State., The 1973-75 biennial budget notesV 

that, ."In 1971, public university andcollege enrollments as a percentage' 

of population ages 18-24 was , 16. 6%, This measure declined to 16.4% in 

^10 ' * 

1972." The budget projected participation" to return to the 16. 6t rate 

by 1974. Of note to Evergreen vyas the continued assumption that "The 



9 ■ . ■ — 

The Evergreen State College, ",Self-Study Report", March, 1974, p. 8. 
^State of Washington, 1973-75 Biennial Budget, 1972, p. 439. 




Evergreen state College has; been assumed to grow at a .slower rate of . 
growth than previously planned." In fact, 1973-75 represented a high-water 

: . . . : • ' • . ' • ' • ^' ' ^ ; ' ^ • ^ . ' ' ■ ^ 

mark for Evergreen in terms of fal 1 full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment'. 

' '• ■■ ■■-i '■ :'. . ■ ■■ - ' ■ " ,. ■'■ •• 

A1 though;headcount .and average annual I^TE enrollment continued to increase 

through; 1976V fall. FTE enrollment declined after the 1974-^75 academic year. ' 

While .1973-75 saw cbntinued growth at Evergreen, the actual levels . ' 

were below those projected for the institution. And although 1973-^75 actuals 

were less than projections, continued growth was forecast for the institution. 

Table. II-4 provides a year-to-year comparison of budgeted and actual enroll- 

ments for The Evergreen State College. The figures indicate a continued 

optimism in terms of/the growth potential of the institution,, a potential 

which has not yet been real i zed; ' ^ / , . 

^ Evergreen itself contributed somewhat to the optimistic outlook.'^n 

February, 1977, then President McCann* strongly argued for a 1977-79 ; 

enrollment level of Z, 550 FTE the first year and 2,700 FTE in 1978-79. 

Dr. McCann cjted service to part-time students, cost effectiveness, sound' 

internal academic management, and "pol icy in. fulfil 1 ing an important part 

... 13 ^ ^ ' 

of bur mandate to serve Southwest Washington." The final enrollment levels 

set for Evergreen for 1977-79 were 2,500 and 2,600, lovJer than the college » 

anticipated. The current estimate for 1978-79 is^ slightly over 2,100 FTE 

students. ^ . 



"ibid. ■ . ' • ,. • ■ 

12 ■ 

This comparison is not intended as criticism of those/responsible for 
. making the projections or of thosp who reviewed and concurred in the 
use o<r the figures for budget purposes; WithifM^^ context of the times 
$n which they were made, the prbje.ctions were reasonable* 

Letter to Orin Smith, Febrqary 25, 1977., ;V n^ 



, ' • •, ' ■ Gopnsonof Budgeted and Actual Enrollments' • . 

■ - •,' The Evergreen State College 

■ ■ / 197.1 - 1979 ■ ■ ' ; , . . ' , ' ■'■ ^ 

■ projected, 1971-73 Budgeted^ '1,000 ' 2,000' ^ ' ' • ■ . ' . ' 
; Revised '1972-73 Budget ' . 1,750^. < ' 

. 'Actual .■ . ^ 1,090 ' 1,952 ' > 

■ ) . ■■ ,' ••, . (+9.0%) ■ t+11.51) ■ ' ^ ... ... . . ■ : 

Projected 1973-75 Budget . '2,350^ 2,670' ' . ' - 

■fp^ ■ ' . \ ^ . 2,159 2,279 . ' .■' 

Contract 1975-77 Budget^ A. ■ ' 2,499 -2 719 ' 

^^^^^^ ^ : — — --^^ "iT383----7 -2t^99 



:ContracU977-79 Budget , , : i^r:2M 

1971-72 apnt recommended iy Council on Higher Education. Budget assumed a 1,000 enrollment growth per year. ^ 

2 ' ^ ■ 

Reduced; .in supplemental budget. ' , . ' > ' 

pJevlisiytlled "^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^^ a slower rate of growth than , 

1975-76 and subsequent figures reflect average annual full-ti^e. equivalents. Prior data are headcount based; ; 
,Wd on fall 1978 using falM977'to d977-78 average annual PTE as the relationship. 



C. . ' Evergreen' sVEnrollnient- Characteristics - 
TabTe II-5 provides a deUiled View of enrollments at the Evergreen * 
state Cdlleg'e since its opening in fall, 1971.' A comparision of these enrolT- 
trtents with those of other institutions, particularly Central , Eastern^ and ' 

Western Washington Universities, indicates interesting differences, as well 

■ ■ ... ■ ■ . ■■ ■ . ^ , ■ ■ 

as some similarities. For example. Evergreen manifests the hightest under- 

gra,duate median age' (23:.6 yeaers) of the public four-year schools. Evergreen 

has the highest percentage of its total studies classified as nonrresi dents, 

andiit IS extraordinarily high in the proportion of non-reSident freshmen. 

At the same time, Evergreen has the highest rate of decline in non-residency 

'Sytatus as class standing increases. Although data reportdng problems may 

be one cause. Evergreen also appears to have the highest proportion of 

freshmen enrollment and the lowest proportion of senior enrollment in the 

total student bqdyV although it reports the highest proportion of upper • 

division credit hours. ' 

• '. ^ ... ... • ■ ■ ■ . , ■ 

There are other areas in which Evergreen's enrollment patterns run to 

the lower extreme in comparison with other institutions. It receives the 
fewest, in number, and percent of enrollment, of entrances from Washington 
high schools; it hasthe lowest number of transfers in (although it is about 
average in |)ercentage of enrollment from transfers); and has the lowest 
number of trafifsfers. out among these institutions. At the same time, past 
studies have shown it has one of the highest percentages of transfers in 
compared to transfers out. . " 

, Other areas show that significant change has 'occurred over the 'past / 
eight years." Evergreen has moved'^from the institution with the lowest 




, ^ • TABLE II-5 

'•■ ' 'v The .Evergreen state College 





1971 


m 


1973. 


wmtmi 


\ • ' 1,178 


■ . ' ■ 

2,035 


2,327 


L" Resident 


1,001 


. 1,616 


1,746 


Nonresident 


117 


419 


^ ^ 581 



Change 



,979 2,032 2,113 2,041 1,786 - 255 

467 475 523 503 536. . + 3.3 ' 

B. Source: ■ ■ . ' '5 ' . , . 

. /'Transfers' ■ 534 431 3'2.1 358 ^ 374 431 359 , 339 - ' 20 ' 

™lTr ^ 111 mi 1,280 1,234 1,137 1,209 .' 1,093 116 * 

Sigh School. ■ .. 395 ,^ 326 172' 133 94 , 79 65 -53 ■ - 1 2 ' ' 

^■^litary 18., - . 6 3 .2 4 3 4 + i , 

■ Out of State .. . 61 209 259 .205 224 . 210' 227 254 + 

0.ther New Students . 170' 281 271 '440 561 749 629 ■ 535 



27 
94 



former Students . ■ , ,0 ;0 ,11 ,27 ' ■ '18 26 52 . 44 ' -8 



■ C. Credit, Hour Load: 
> . ' 16 SCH ■ 
i , .12 SCH 

^.^_.„_^„_..^_84CH^-^ 
• . 4 SCH • 



1,103 


1,948 . 


2,203 


2,347 


2,290 


2,070 ' 


1,975 


■ 0 


0' 


0 


12 


20 


74 


95 


-"O-v- 


— 0- 


■ ■ 0 


1 


41 


261 


226 


75 


87 


124 


86 


1,56 


231 


248 


19.2 


20.3 


20.7 ■ 


21.4 


/ 22.1 


23.0' 


23.4 



,785 - .190 • 

100 •+ .5 

210 :.^F" 

227 - ■ 21 



D. MediiinAge: , < 

. . Undergraduate 19.2 20.3 20.7 ' 21.4 / 22.1 23.0 ' 23.4 23,6 



.2 



F. 



Percent Female: ^ " , • 

Undergraduate , ' 41. 7t 44.ir 47..21 ; 47.6r 48.7% 50.51 50.2V 50.7"/ ' + .5% 

Percent Receiving GI Bill Benefits* \\h JA ■ 9.0^ 12.01 13.0% 13.0°i 10.5% 6.8% - ■3. 7% 

STUDENT CREDIT HOURS 16,820 . 29,655 ■ 35,744 3.8,048 37,844 37,436 36,06a 32,972' -3,096 

. Lower Division .. 10,845 12,445 : 15,084 15,028 13,680 14,496 13,972 12,804 -1,168 

. .IJPP^^ division 5,975 17,210 20,660 23,020 24,164 22,940 22,096 20,168 -1,;928 



SCH/HC Students : ■ • : ,14.28 14.57 15.36 15.56 .15.10'' 14.20 14.18 14;20 . + 



.02 



. PTE STUDENTS 
&iTE students. 



1,121 1,977 2,383 2,537 2,523 2,496- 2,405 2,198 - 207> 



\ .:^ prppdrtion of part-time stgdents to a level similar to that of Eastern 
and Western. It has. also changed from having one of the highest 'per- / 
centages of students receiving veterans benefits to one of the | : , 

this element was probably affected by. ctjrrent disputes and litigation* with; ^ ^ 
the U.S. Veterans Admini strati ^n-. In nearly the only area where Evergreen's 
pattern is similar to the regional universities, the percentage of female- . • 
enrollrijent has risen from^the mid-^40 percents to over 50 percent, approx- 
imately the same as^ the' other Institutions., , 

Admissions data also show sigYvificant differences between Ev.ergreen 
and the regional universities . Table II-6 provides information on freshman 

_j_andJ:raris-f^r_appJacations andJ-actuail -admisslans -by ea 

■ ■ - ■■ ' ' ' ■. ' - 

for 1977 and 1978. ^ Based on the data reported. Evergreen appears to be more 
selective in admissions than other institutions, admitting' fewer than 60. ^ 
percent. of those applying for freshman status and 74 percent of transfers. 
This compares with an over 90 'percent freshman admission rate and an 87 

V percent transfer admission rate for the three regional universities. 
Additional information provided by the institution indicates that. the , • 

^ajor reason for the apparent "s^electivity" Is incomplete applications. 
As Table II-6A indicates^ Evergreen is the only public four-year institution 
in the state which requires a supplemental application form. This added 
form, discussed later, is likely to be the primary reason for the low ratio 

of .admissions ttf applications, . 

■ . . • ■ ■ ■ " . , /■ . , 

Nonresident Students - The Evergreen State College attracts sCibs'tantial 
numbers of nop-resident students. As of the current fall tef^, 536 students 
(^23 fJercent'^'f total enrollment) classified as nanr'eslderlts for fee-paying 
pHjrpoises, an Increase of 33 ovef the previous fall. 



■■:3 



Fall Jem .Applications- arid Admissions 
As of: Septeiiiberiv}5; .i9|7 ^^^^ 



1977 



Transfer 



xMM . /MnW ApplieOdnijtted 



4977 



■Irani 



1578;. 



Number 
Percent 



1» : ;7i296 .; '5,292 ;'^7J^ 



74.0% 



^ 72.. 5t 



WASIJINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
-■Number;' /■ 7,304' 

■-Percent ■ 

.CENTRAL WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY / 
•Number \. 2,230 
- Percent . 



# 



6,437- 6,985' 



6i78" 2, 



2,185 2,529' 



V 2,306 ; „ 3',142 . 

. ■ 7.9.8%,,'., 

2,484 ■.: 1,649 " 1,596: ' 1,540 ' 
OQ Of/:' ■• ■ "ftf. no/ .-, 



.EASTERN, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ■ 

- Number' 
, " Percent 

WESTERN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
y Number , ' , ' , ; , 

- Per-tent , 

THE EVERGREEN.. STATE MeGE 
. ". "Number- .„■ . ■ ;: 
Percent 

THREE REGIONAL MveRSITY " ' 
TOTALS . . ■ 



1,855,; .2 



3,891- 



^,462 



4,229 



2,100 
90.5% 



■ 3,663 
86. 6Z 



1,458' 



2,374; 



1,3.22 • 1,541 

90.61 y : ,, 

h850 '%99: 
77.9% ' /I ' 




501 



?&8 



808 



^r,195 




7;*02 

,91.5% 



.9,,079 .. 8,247 ■ ;S,48r- 



OVERALL TOTALS 
-Percent 



25,115 



21,'^57, 26,287 
■ 85.4% 



A 



SOURCEr. Insti'tui:ional A^lmissions Reports. 



4v768 ? " 5,680 
87.0% : 



22,311 ■ 16,650.:^, 13,025. r'' 16,750 
, 84.9% • ,; 78.6% ' ■ ■■ 



ERIC 



59.5% 



2,260 
,71.9% 



1,501 * 
97.5% 



1^373 
89.lt 



1,882 ■ 
72.4% 



634 
'78,9% 



.4,.756 . 
;:83.7%:" 

11,884 
/l.Ol. 



t: 



'•.,1-.' i' ' 

■ ' "■' , ■ I ', . . . 



'TABLE II-6A' 




WASHINGTON FOUR^yEAR PUBtlC ■INSTITtHIONS 



'7 ' 



Gfad^ Point iAvera^e ^ .tests* 



■■Academie 



Suppleiiieritary,% 
'Applicatibn Fonns; 



UW 



4^ 



, HSU.. It is the . 
• policy of WSU: to 'admit 
: all applicants ifthe, 
yitotaT evidence (acade- 
mic records, tests, 
■ recommendations, inter 

• viewsj'-indicates a , 

• -reasonable, probability 
of success. • ' ' 



GPA' must predict''2.0 
or, higher at, the UW. ' 
(Average. GPA-; for fresh 
men entering from high 
school in fall, 1977 . 
was 3.3&; for advanced 
•students, 3.03.); 

Grades and. 'test scores 
together determine 
probab'ilities, of' 
achieving. a GPA higher 
than 2.0. ' Offers of 
admission gcfirst to 
■those with, f he highes 
probabilities'. • : ^ 



SAT. ACT .or WPCT. 



2.5 Freshmen' ■ 
2.0 Transfers 



A. 



Applicants' seeking, admission' 
to the "fol lowing departments''' 
or programs must, complete. ' 
■:a. supplemental application: 
Architecture, Art, Building 
.Construction; Business Ad- 



WPCT. Applicants, 
with 24 or more seiiles 
ter hrs. of transfer 
credit'"i^ilT b'e con- 
sidered for admission 
on, the basis of the 
colVege record dlone. 




13 units'of specifi^e^ 
courses: 3 yr.English, 
2 yr. Forelgn Language, 
2 yr. college-prep.M^h 
2 yr., Sociar Sciences, 
1 yr. Lab Science, and 
3;yr.._Electives from \ 

above "areas. ■ 'Dietfitici, Comnicatioiis, 

,Coi|pute>:Scifence, Dance, 
'Dental Hygiene, Drama-BFA,:-^'. 
Education, Engineering—- . > 
■■/leronautiiCsVAstronautics, 
.Ceraniic, Civil, ■■Electrical, .Mechanical &' Industrial.^ ' 
Jetfllurgfcal; Environoiental Health, fisheries,..- , 
l|ai:th .Educati on.; kandsM,|ie|lrc)ii tecture , Medi cal • * 
Technol ogy , Musi c/fJursi n|'tccupa'tionar' Therapy, ' ■ ■ ... 
Pharmacy;. Ptiysical'Eclucation/Humiin Movement, Physical 
Therapy, .Prosthetics-Orthotics, Social Welfare, 
Speech & tjearing. Sciences,, Textile Science &. Costume 
Studies, and-Ufban :l*lannin§"V.V"' 



None. 'Reco»ndedr.;; 
3 yr. English, ,2 yr. ; 
Math,, 2 yr. Natural 
Science, 3 yr. Social 
Sfieiices; and ,2 yr. 
Foreign Languagsi if 
entering tlie College 
of Sciences and Arts^,, 



-Applicants seeking admission 
to the No'rsing and Archl- '■ ' \ 
tecture programs must ' '" 
,complet,e .a sylspl.Qiiental - 
.application form'.' ■ \ 



• ■• *SAT.»^Scholastic^Aptitude Test. ACT « American College Testing Service exaiii. WPCT. = 'Washington Pre^Colleqg Test 
. ■ / Ottt-of-sm'applicm^ may submit ACT or SAT,in lieu' of WPCT. . ■ ■ . .. . • ' ,, f ' 



3ERJC - r 




Grade Point. Average : Tests 



Academic 



Freshmen:;2.5 or . 
r^tiking in , upper ; 
half of graduating 
class. . 

Transfers: ■2-. 5 on 
30 'transferable \ 
credits or 2.0 on ' 
40 .crerfits or more. 



Suppleriiefltary 
Application Forms 



WPGT. 



None, kecoinmended:' 
3 yr. English, 2 lyr. 
Social Studies, 2 yr. 
Math, 2 yr.; Science, 
3 yr. acSd'emic elective' 
and 2 yrs., 'Foreign - 
Language, y 



None., 



Frejhmen:. 2.5 

Transfers: 2.5 on 
30 transferable , 
credits or 2.0 on 
40 credits or more. 



WPCT: required of.^all 
freshmen & transfers 
with less, than 35. / 
transferable credits, 



None 



Treshmenr~?75:"or~ 

ranking- in upper ' 
half of graduating . 
class. - 

Transfers: 2.0 on 
16 or more credits. 



ireshmen and trans- 
fers under 25 years 
of age and with fewer 
than 36 quarter cred- 
its must complete the 
WPCT. ■ ■ ■ . 



Freshmen: . Upper half 
of graduating class. 

Transfers : Good aca- 
demic starlding at ■ ^; 
previous' college. Stu- 
dents tfaf)sfto;jng . 

1'jB^.-t'ti8;n-.j|5i 
w^ll"be'.co^^h1l^?e'(J.:^-^*; 
freshmen; /r^* J 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



'The Evergreen State' 
College Supplemental ' ■ 
Admissions Form (sent. . 
upon receipt of the ■ 
uniform appliqation of 
admission). A . . 



■ . to note the difference betweien£persons [Jafang" n^^ 
: who- pay resident. fees th^ State ^rior to \ % 
'■: / - ■aMendlirg a:l)/a;shington public ins titiit ion of .hi gh^ Iniyer- • 

, ■• green s G^e, in falh 1977 approximately 20 percent, of the student body 
. . paid nonresident fees, w.hile an estrmated 798 students of' 3t.5 perclnt Were ' 

• • ^ ; from outside t|ie State at- tlieTSrme t^f admission, This Ss possible sincfe ■„ 
WashingtqVTaw.both automatically -classifies certain persor^ as residents" 
(e.g.v federaj employees, and their^^c and persons employed at the " 

'^^^^^ 20 hour-s per week) aftd'al lows other nonresidents 

fl- /' reclassifieci af^ripne year if they.meet a few basic criteria. While 

•the lnw places' the 'burden of proof.on the student seeking reclassification, 
, . thfe criteria are relatively easy to fulfill. . . ' 

Tables ri-7 and 1:1-8 provide a comparison of nonr^^^ fee-payyig . ■ 
enrollments among the non-doctoral schools and a review of nonresident ' ' 
. status bystudent level at all four-year ^institutions. As indicated, 

; F vpngre en^ow^s-iden't ra te^ is the 'hi ghest , as is. the degree to whi ch \, 
' the number of nonresident fee-payers drops as^class level incrgases. ' . 
The statistics in Table 1 1-8 should not be interpreted as a criticism ^ 
of Evergreen's ref:lassification evaluations,. Site visits and a review of '. 
files wtth the^registrar and his sta'ff revealed a determihed effort to 
properly execute the law.' Many cases ar e complex anyj the older the average • 
age'of the student, the greater the degree of emancipation. These/ • 
factors, coupled with'an effective networ1< , of student-to-student advice,'^ ^r;^ ^^{^ 
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probably cqntri butedto Ihe-hi gh f-ate. -^^Nunieroa^^ where 



. 1 ■ .■ ft 



: PerceMagevof NonresidfiDt Students 

Public PQur-Year Colleges 
• ■; ■ Pali 'Teroi' ' ' 



1971 

.3.4!^. 



• ^lastem Washington Unlvers1ty^:\4;9!5^ 
s; The Evergreen Stjte, Col lege . I5.0!ll 

• Western Washington University 7.}|_. 



'1971 



Central 

" 'Resident 
■ - nonresident 



1972; ; 


■ m \ 


m , 








3.2f 


2.11 


2.'55I ■ 


1 . 3*3^ 

. A ' ■ ■ 


3.2? 


5.211 




'■■■4.351 ' 




/■5.|5i ; ■ 


■• 6.01 


. 20,61 • 


.■ 25.05! •■ • 


■ .19.1? 




19.851 

- » 


M9'.8i 


7.75! •'. , 


7.751' 


i.6X 


8.51S 


■ 9.031 


■ 10.2K 




Freshmen Headcount by Residenty\statys 
• . PubIic..Po(ir-yeait>Colleges • ' ' 
. ■:■ ,■; FalilTerni- ■. ■ 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1' 



1977 

1 

f 



/ 



.1978 -i: 

.UNA' 



23,11 
8,51 , 



1978 
NA 



^•'^^^ -1,628, ■' 1,562 1 783 1 361 i RTi ■^ "I'cn ■ 

■■Eistern Kashington'University - : ^ 

jreen state College ' ' , ■ : ' : ' 

..'.. .Resident . ^ ' . . - 707' ■■ ■'743 *' ,488^ ' ' 667'' ' MO ■ • nc ' ° ■■. ' 

W(13.1H ;«(25,)|); «(37,7.). ; 228,(kal i,3;:i,| ' l(3!.2l) . ImmI:' JlJ^r 

Western Washington Oniversity ■ 
■ • - Resident .., —27^70 
■ •.Nqnrestdeiit <■ 



f mr'^rn m. ^ ^'S (7.7^1 '^m (9.4ir ■, 'ilM8.0«) (8.1^)' ''llo (8:01) ; lS8:(6.91) 



.SOURCE: Higher Education ^ 
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TABLE 11-8^ 



NonresWnt and Foreign Students by Class Level 
' ' Fa1l jer|l97l, ; - • ■.. ~ 



■'VV>'. A'- l,( 



J: 



UNlliEfcinOFj 
f.Jumber ' ' ■ 

- Percent of 'Total ■ , 
-s^Perfent F '- S . 

HASHIfiGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 

> Percent of Total - 

- Percent F - S 



ftSsM. ' Sbphorore ; Junior - ' Senior " Stilitota] .' Upclassified Graduafe Professional ' Others ■ Total 



695 

(12.05!) 

■' 300 
(25.011) 
(43.lt), 



633 



CENTRAL HASHINGTON UNIVERSJTy 
\^ ■■ Number , - . ■ 79 

.r r . PSrcent of Total , .■ (31.7iS). 
; ': , -j Percent F-- S , ; * ; ■(45.43;) 

•': ■ 'MN HASHINGTON UNMRShYr:^^.^ 
- Number - ■.121 
' < .. .-: .Percent of Total- ' - (29,53;) ■ 

■ Percent F-,S. (42.6)1) 

- WES'fERfl ■WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY:; -^■■, ■-' 
; ■ .' - Number' ' " • ;210'v.- 

■ Percent of Total *' (21.93!) : 
,,. -■ Percent ;F - S . , (31V33!)' 

. THE'-EVERGREEN STATE COLlEGE - ' 

-"•-—--'iluliibBr- — -^-r--— ^49— - 
^ • ■•■.-Percentbf totar/ ■ ■-. '(49.4J); 
■ Percent. F-S ,■ ' (50.731). 



170 
(14.731) 



(.U4«) 
(20.431) 



(24.731) 



r 551 ■ 399 



(11,031)- (11.331): [m] 

.t(27, ■ 

''■"V ■ I' 




(6,91 



(24,4)1) 121.0)1) • {\m 



33- ^ . 20 

(13.3)1) ' (16,91) {Ut] 
(24.11) (11,51) 



-64 • 41 
(15,61) ■ (lOj) 



2,378 
jlOOl) 

';,696;;; 
(1001) 

J. ■ 

174 

t 

(1001) 
284 



22,61) ; (14,91)'. . (10051) 
■ 670 ■ 



186., ,152 ■ m 
(19.41) , (15.91) (i2.'71) 

■•(1.71) ..(Ml) .; . jlOOl) 



■ 35 
(16.51) ~ (7.01) 
(16.91) ■■ (7.11) 



m 

(1001) 



SOURCE: .Higher Education Enrollment Project|on> Office of Financial Management. 



, 204 ■ 
(3.51) 



■41;, 
(3.51)' 



58 . 
(23.31) 



65 
(15.91) 



■ 41 , 
(4.31)- 



1 



2,219. 
..'(38.51) 



281- 



»15 ■ 
.(6,01) 



61 



224, 



287 
(5.01) 



435- 



683 5,771 

(11.81) (10()1) 



—^-3 — ^1t156- 
(11.71). (0,3«) (1001)\, 



2: • 249 . 
,(,0.81) (1001) 



' ,410 
■.•^'(1001) 



23 958 : 
(2V41) :(10051) 



.(2.41) (1001) ■„- . 
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-the . i ni ti ail defers ion wasrno but Wher6^^^ 

legal aVvtce^^ r^ in a reversal of that decision. During thVpast 

three ftill academic years/ the riUmiDer of -feclas'sifications^^^^ Vemaihed 
relatively cons taht, ranging frbm 170 to 180 per yearV . ; ■ 

Table II-9 provides a .summary of students by state": of or^tg^^^^^ 
those students- whose home ad^iress was in another stajte at time oi^ admission . 
TO .the 634. students noted, should be added seventeen additional foVeig^ ' . 
students (shown on subsequent Table 11-10). And to the resul-tant total' (651) * 
should be -added the 147 students whose home address was listed as Thurston 
-eounty-or-another^southwe^strWa^sttii^^^ but who either pay/nonresident . 

fees or who indi cated they .came directly to Evergreen from out of" state (for 
■i^lfotal of 798). 0,^/-/^ "-■'rfsi' ''. v 

, The listing of states i-ndicates the rather widely dispersed areas / 
contributing students tb E\(^rgreen. Tatile II-9 als(|)^shows ^initial heavy 
concentration from the West Coas|^ accounting for^over half of the nonresidents 
in thW first' thr^e years. ' The seventeert' states in the' upper Midwest, ^mi'd- 
Atlantic and N|6w England increase^j thdir sh are to n e arly, 50 percen t of t hg. 
non-Washington origin- states irirl97|, with the' West Coast declining to ' 
28 percent, ■ , ■* • ' 

A surmiary profile of nonre'sidenf student^s is provided in a 1975 . : 
Evergreen report, statistically updated through: 1977. The report indi- . ' 
cates that resident. and nonresident previous grade point averages were 
similar, at-abotft-a-'^B" dveraye, More-snab"s:tmti~a;l"^ifferences emerge ~ 
in terms iOf ecfdnomic and ethnic factors. The 1975 survey found that 
42 percent of nonresident family incomes were $25,000 or above,, while 



The Everg risen Sjtate College 
Enrol 1 men^ by tes 



Name of State 
Al a bama • ' • 

Alaska ' , . 
^Arizona 

Arkartsas ' 
^California 
^^Colorado r 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of CoTujnbia. 
Florida ^ 
Georgia 
Hawaii 



Idaho 
/;ITlinois 

Indiana 
• iowa ' 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louil4^a 

Maine. / : 

Mary.Xand 

Massachusetts 

Michigan' 
vMiilhesota 

MiVsisSippi: 
. Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebi:4ska 

NeVaiJa 

N^w HaiTi'psIre 
New Jersey 



1971 
0 

. 6 
0 
0^ 

■r 

0 
1 
2 
0 

0- 
0 , 
9 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0' 
5 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 




1972: 

2- 
7 
t 

* -0- 
123 
13 

' . 5 
■■ •■■I' 
2 
'6 
1 

— --2. ' 
7 
24 
3^ 
•4 

1 

o: 
1 

0 

7 . 

12^^ 
4-. 
6 
0 
0, 
5 
4 
0 
3 
4 



New Mexico 0 2 

New York ^ 7 - 21 

North Carolina '\ 2 

North Dakota . t . 1 . 1 

Ohio '8 11 

Oklahoma 1 ' . 2 

Oregon . ■ . 56 . Ill 

^Pennsylvania ' 10 8 

^ Rhode Island 10 

South Carolina ^ 0 0 

Sqiuth Dakota 0 0" 

Tennessee ^1 2 

Texas ^ 0 5 

Utah 1 2 

V e rmont ' — : ' ' . .. — 0- G- 



1973 

4 
12 

0 

111. 
. 24 

■ ; 15 ' 

4 
3 

, 5 
> 2 



■ 11 ■ 

-37. 
•'4 
'7 

1 
1 
4 

19^ 
25 ■ 

7 - 
19 
• 0 

6. . 

7 

2 

0 

. 3 
' 15_ . 
. 5 
43 , 

1 

2 

17 
1 

126 
14-^ 
0. 
1 

0 ' < 
1 . 
7 

. 3 

— 
14 : 
1-^ 
5 
3 



1974 

0 
7 

1 

I 

193 
22 
21, 
-3 
6 
4 
3 



10 
41 
4 
8 
2 
1 
.0 
3 

18 
^9 
11 
1^ 

0 
7 
- « 
0 
0' 
6 

_21 



8 
59 
1 



1975 

6 
8 
8 

15'4 
. 23 
s 26 

» 0: 

4 

6 V 
4 

— '2- 
^ 9 
:54 
^3. 
. ■ 4. 
" 1 
.2 
3 

• 5 ' 

* 19 
29 

9 

0^ 
12 
3 

.'2' 
^ 0 
; 7 ' 



1976 
4 

\ 9 
12 
.3 
138 
25 
26 ' 

b 

4 

-:^4- 

7 

58 

r "5 - 

5 
4 

o: 

3 
7 

18, 
30 

6. 
19 
■ 1 
.9 

2, 

2 

0 

7 . 

„_:_2L 



1 

109 

< is: 

V- 1 

0 
3 

10 
3 



7 

66 
1 

4^ 
33 

1 
96 
21 
^1 

0 

1 

1 

10 
6 

-5-^ 



9 

54 

1 

3 
42 

1 

72 

'17 V 
3 
0 
1 

i 

14 

2 

8 h 
0 
9 
3 



1977 

v6 
5 

10 
1 

116 
21 
21 
1 
2 
8 
6 

! 3- 

S 

^'-47. 

^8 
- 4 
. 7 
0 
3' 
2 

17 
33 

Vio 

22 
. 1 

6 
3 
4 
0 
4 

._231 



10. 
50 , 

2 

2 

.42 
■ 1 
65 
17 

3 

0 

0 
^3 

7 

3 

-HIO- 
9 

8 
3 



Virginia 0 

West^Virginia 0 

Wisconsin 2 

Wyoming 0 

• Total by Other 

States ' 167 



0- 



11 
0 
2 
4 



12 
0 

11 
4 



705 



705 



714 



691 



634 



SOURCE: .Home!!^ddress, Registrar's Fall-Quarter Computer Print-out - ATI Years. 
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TABLEjil-10: 



dbuii try 



1971, 



The- Eyergre^n State Coll eg'e ' . ' 
£ri rp 1 1 fneri t' f or F6 re 1 g ry^titry ■* . ' 

.:1972 ' ;i973 " . 1974.. 



1975 •' ..:i9m 



Samoa > 


.■■-■•■'-V,', ■ 






, -1'.' 


* ■ • A' • ' • 




Australia - V 














■,j ^Br^^itish Columbia ; 










' ■■■'■'3 




:vCanada (not B.'C. ) 




•3..-"': 




•' ■ : 3 . 






: . *; benrtiarkv V ^ r 






. ' : \ ■ 


. 1 




* r -'.^ 


-England ;^ \ 








- 


I.- ' ' 


r Fraiace^ ^ i: 














: Gertnany 


^ ^k^-* - ■ ■ 


— ... 


... 1" ; 


1' 






.Ii\dOnesia 








1 : 


I'c 






v-i , - " ' 




"■ -A : 








Japan ^ - 












— . •• 


' : Kenya ^ ; 












^ • - - 13 


Lebanprr V ; 






■-. 1: ' 








Netherlands' 








■ ^ 






V .New Zealand 




a ' a ■ ■ 










Nigeria :■- ^ 




■: : -, 


. J ^ 


- 




.Norway: 












■ V 1' 


_ Nysaland Rhodesia 








1 ^ 






;.^> Pakistan . : V ' - > 






. - ■ 




. — - 


.Panama 




/■ ■ 

< ^« 










Manama Canal Zone 


' i\ - ■ 










V - 


Piierto Rico* V 












■■• ' 1 : 


Spain ^ 


> j, ■ 






■ 1-^ 






$weden . V 






— _::'"x:; 




' ^ '1 




■ V ' Thaillind ; 


■■■■ ■ 1 ^-^^ 






A 






Viet Nam ' 














■ ■ r'/ , TOTAL . ■ 


10 • .5 


.4 


17 - 


. 20 . 


17 -''-' ' 


"07-, ..■ 



* Categbri zed a? forei gn i n thi s seri es . 
• SOURCE: Tb^ Evergreen St^itfe Col lege records. 
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.f. 



■ r-^r- ■ ;^;^^:.^v...-v..:v\-' , ••;,./ 

^t^.:^^ . -^1^ 25 peY^nt 'of resl^ were tri t|i|t cail;)^ v \ 

1-:;- / . ; Yersely,;5^^ ^arnjl^^tn or/'&elow. as-. ^ 

^ : ; o^Jpps^ to ,3a:percerT$ of norireitcjelit^.c; -I^ ^^ i: 

- ; • studen^:s reeeived sonfe form oC hflaiic percent orf\: ; i ; 

' . ' ' ^ nonresidents. - Jy 1977-7^8. the ,perc£ntaaef rose-,to 36 pe^^^ anc):23 : . ; . ; 

; pefr^ent,? respectively, ;but :the d > ; \ ' ' • - v.:. . 

^ - • * " ■ *^^£thnic status was another area ^of difference. ^ the 1975 survey ' *^ ^ 

r- ' . 4'-'.. indicates that ^Whi le ■non-WHi te students accblinted for l2\p§r:ceiijf ■ of - . V ' : , , - 

^ • resident enrollment, .oiitly five pfercieh^ 

• as mi.nopi'ties;'^ T-he 1978- reviji 6ri ^sugge^tg ' mai ntenan5:e^ of abouf t he^sa^ifie ' ' 

reUtionshVp'i^^n^ 197^7-18' data shdwi'ng^^^ ■ ■ ' 

12 'percent n^norttiie? ^ witl3;';9 "pg^^^^ 

A (X)jrari6n question concern sv$he :^ i 

gr adtia tlorf ■ ; The i'ol 1 owi n g s ta temen t s a q ijo tefl r^Gt 1 y f rdm t hepj78 . - . ; 

rev ised'- report:,"' "■V: 'v '/ V;^;'"'-V '^^ : 

■ - : :^:;:;:jSTU©ENTS WHa^EtAME' EMGREEH V ' : ■ V 

' \ v:. . ■ ' Out of bU the stud^ntSCwbo.gr'aduated fr-qm- Ev ' ; u 
: , ^ ' . ;7. • ' - : '•D ecem ber .* 1974; >t hrough J une ; .1978^ ^there were^l4 who startfed ■ ' . * 
v -'- "out as non-residents arid at." ™ ' . ' 
'v-^'^v : . V -V . EveF.greeri. Out of .these 2|4v'We have'no /fal.low-up Information' , \ 
1 ;f ^ ^ Off 67.. Out of :the VemaHnirtg ,14fgr^rduatesi 'Z^ 
■4 . ■ ' ' : statfe after graduation ■ ( 10 ^re.- atten^lipgVgraduate^ , ef 
V . *>., ' which two •are^wbrkiKg onV^ workiji'g' . f- - 
:. ; • • ' ■ ,ort a Fill-bright Fell owsl^^^^^^^^ Fifty-eight^ar^g^f ' 
; * ' • of -.the graduat'es are Idokiiig .fgr wor s*ate: ^•S^ xity- 
; - ' ' - three or 43^ of the U^f graduaMs: a^^^^^ 

: . ; graduate /schobts within : .;■ . ; , 



^^Y'tie Evergr-eetiVState Coll.egei**'A.'Prbftle of Non-i^si dent' Students,'' , 
>ly, 1975J^pi".2^ -^r.'. V • . ^ - ' . 



^^ Ibid. , 1978^ 'Ugdate , p.:8^'' , , ^ 
16 



I- 



NON-RESIDENT GRADUATES OF EVERGREEff 




« - . Out of all students who graduated from Evergrfen fr^m -r^ ' 

D^ember. 1974, through Juhe, 1977, there were 141 non-resident 
graduates,. Out of these 141,' we have no -fol low-up information . 
on 28. . Out of the llVremaining non-resident graduates, 24 ■ 
or 21% are looking, for work out of the Stat,e of Washington, 
18 or 16% are looking for work in- state, 19 or 17% are attend- 
ing graduate school^ outside the'.s'tate, whM'ethreQ or 2% are ' 
. attending graduate schools within Washington. Out of the •' * 
- remaining, 31 or 27% are employed outside the.State of Wash- 
■■ .. ington (one. is employed outside the United States), and 18 
^^ . or 16% are employed within the state. 1' ■ ' - 

'</^^As these excerpts indicate, there appears to be a greater tendency 
for the reclassified studen t to locat^ ( or attempt to locateV within . 
Washington than for those students who retain non-Vesident status 

■ ■ Enftrants from Washington High Schools - The problem- of attra-cting 
hi g^ school graduates to Evergreen has been a continuing one for the 
instUutibn since its third y^ar of operation. The contrast is dramatic 
between the institution's first year, when .entrances direct from "high 
school comprised over one-third of the student body, and Fall, 1978, ' 
When this category made up less than five percent, of all new entrances 
and an inconsequential amount of total enrollments. ' 

As Table -11-11 i 1 lustra-t^s the opening surge of high school graduates, 
dropped off tjy nearly 50 percent in 1973 a-nd began a steSdy decline.to 
the fall, 1978.' low of 53 students.- The heavy early parti ci pa tionTfrom - 
southwestern Washingtqn and.King counties reflect the TACPHE assumption 
that Evergreen could serve Ji_ useful rqle in relieving'jiome of he pressure 
on the University of, Washi ngtun. , , 
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: 1977 Update, p. 7. 
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TABLE I Nil 



Number of High School Seirfors 
Attending The^ Evergreen .State College by -Year ,y 
("Fall 1971. - Fall 1978) for Selected Counties 





Fal V 


Fall 


Fall 


Gountv r 

» \ 


•1971 


19^72 


19p 


Thurston 




22 


: t 21" 


1 PW1 ^ ' 


t 


r 

x 


1 


Ma^on 


16 ■ . 


2 


■■^ . ' 3' 


Gravs HarbtDJc 


. 4 


• 0 


3 




22 . 


1-2 


1 ■ 


Cowl i tz ''^^ 


, 6 


2 




f^ijerce 




28 






n . 


. M 


7 


King 


148 : 


• 158 


. 81 


Ail Others 


70 ; 


90 


- ' 38 










TOTAL 


395 


' 326 


111 


^OURCE: *OF,M, HEEP Reports. 


* ■ 



Fall 
1974 


Fall 
1975 . 


Fall 
1976 






iO 


2 




1 


'? 

u 


n 


. c 


Q 




. 1 ' 
« ^ i 


6 


1 
1 




■ 17 . 


12 - 




12 , ' 


1, ' 


3 . 


47 ^ 


39 


° ■ 30- . 


^2 ; 


24' 


14 


L33 


97 * 


79 



Fall 
1977 



7 

2 

1 

0 

4" 

1 

1' 
4 



30 

'■ 10 

A 

62 



Fall 

1978 

.i 

n- 

0 

1 

0 



1 

2\, 
.10 • 
■0 
21 

7 



53^ 



Tables JI-12 arid 1 1 -13 -present a different perspective. The first 
presents a view of which public four-year schqpl$ thpse west and southwest 
Washington high school graduates' have, chosen to attend. Over the seven 
years frbra 1971 to ^1977, the institution most often selected was Washington 
State University (35.6'^) f ol 1 owed' "by *the University of Washingtoji\(29'.4") 

I 

and Western Washington University .(l6.2'^o) over that periled. Evr» .reen 
attracted pnly a' ^lightly higher percentage than^Eastern; since 1975^ it 
has been behind that institution. ' ^ - ' 



4 



0* 



' I ' ■ , ME 11-12' , , ' ^ 

'southwest Washington High School 'Entrances 
.to Publk Four-year Institutions , 
1971 -IW"' • 



: ■ i m ft 1972' ft m ,ft, I57ii 

UnlverjUy of Washington' 508 ,25,1 ' 619, 34.1 m. . m 
Washington State University 656,.. 32.r ,5« 30.1' 620 ' 35.7 785 

Centra l''WashlngM ^y£CS.|jty._275 - 13.6.-:-.-256 [U-L^^i^^^jj^^^^ji 

. ■ Eastern Washington University ^ 2.2 \J ^6 ^ 2i 



f (J) 



Ttie.Eyergreen State College 183 ' 9,0 , 89 , , 4,9 '56 I2, 57 
Western Washington University 360 ■ 17, J, ' 273 15,1 298 17,2 



■'2,026 



1,813 



1.736 



■204 



1,850 



ft m ft 1976 :.ft M'' ft 



27 ,'5 ■ ,459 - 26.4 
42,4, 725 '40.7 
-IW-— -1^3Tr-10T9" 
.2.5 ,il7, ' 4.3 
3.1 ' 2:0 

11,0 280 15.7 

■. 1,780 ■,, 



406 '25,4 5.53 32.1 
625 39. 1 557 .32.3- 
1-82--'-1l7r— "178— -TOT" 
3.8 55 , 3.2 
36..\ 2,3 ■ 24 1.4 
288 ^ 18,0, 358 20.7' 



1,599 



1.725 



r. ( 
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King County High. School Entrances • ■ 

, to Publi/ Four-Year Institul^ions, ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

' 1971 - 1977'. ■ ) ■ ' ^ . \ ■ 



- m 'ii ,M ,ii M- ia MVii II ii" 

JnlvmltyofHasMnlm/ 2^ M.S'. 2,355 5y^ 2,3/1 ' 62, iV 2,2&9 1,978 55.8 2,114. 60,8 

.y^ HasMngtoti State yniversUy 688 16.6 649 16,0 M 16 , 1 ■ 936 23,6' 894 lU 77?, 21,9 ' m' \ 17.B 

^ Gentral^iashi|onl)n1vers1ty 347 8,4 _ 342 8,4, 279 7.3 ,277 7,0 22,4 6,2 215 ■ fi,!' 187 5.4 

g Eastern Masfiifllfon University '51/ , 1^ 27 J "43- U „ 44 . LI 40 . l.r 45 1.3' 41 1,2, 

, The Evergreen State College 148 3.5, 158 3.9 ' 81 2.1, 47 M.2 ' ' 39' 1,1 30 .8 '30' •■ i 

. Westtra Washington University 650 15,7 491 12.1 ■ ,432 11,-3 397 10,0 422 . lU. 500 ij,! 484 43. '9 



1 . 



1 



Table fl-13 is a similar depiction of King County high school graduates. 
Th6 same pattern exists with the exteption that .the University of Washington 
is clearly.the first choice. Again, Evergreen has been the le^,st often 
ciios.en since 1975. ' ' ' ' ' 

The fact that Evergreen has not.^attracted high school 'sttidents from ' ' 

its own local area has significantly affected the.'institution' s enrollmeivt • 
• _ ,^ ■ , . , • ■". • ' , 

' ' P^*^''"- }^ also reflected in the high piedian age of its student^ b'ody.' 

\ Tatyles 11-14-16 i'ntficate the relative draw of .each- of the three' regional 

■ .V. ' ■ ■ 

universities . wi j ;h t h e h ome ^ cQ U R ty-de-s4yia4e d b y -afi-^4frr-i-s^-T— -l--^s^0u-kl 



be noted tf^t King County students figure heavily, in two of ^heJJffree 
,y . inst^tut'ions) erf^arices. When these, and th6 preceding series^of tables 



are put in l^he perspective of the lo^er than average participaW^rate 
of southweU Washington reviewed earlier, -it ,is -evident that a substantial 
potential for additional enrollment exists at Evergreea ,.' V ' - 

' ■ ■ V ■ ■ ■ \ 

Transfers - The Evergrefin-<tate Co?^ge does relatively better in ■ 
attracting community col l^gk transfers than in attainif^g studetits directly ., 
from high school. Since it opened in 1971, it has received 9.1 percent of 

■ the transfers ,from the eight community colleges irf its regional service area^ 

■ Two-thirds of. Evergreen' s 1978 commuhity college transfers came from Ijljese, ■ 
"institutions, led by Olympia Technical' Community College (22); Tacoma (18*); . 
..Clark, (16); and Central i a^2 ) .' While its . attractiveness to thi^s-c+i^ntele 

- group, is^evidently g^eateWhan to h^g^ school students, 'i~tS;p/o^ortj on of, 

total ^transfers nevertheless has been, disappointing to date. 'Table 11-17/. 

.outlines, the. four-year institirtions receiving transfers fr.om these eight \ 

* ' cqnimuuity col leges. / E)(Gef)t>if or 'one year ( 1976)V Evergreen has trii led' al 1 
^ *^ , * ^ ^ • • \ ^ ^ . 

, Institutions cvthet^thc?n Eastern; in the propbrt^orf of such transfers, 
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• • other Local Area Service -The majority /of new stiidents 

— : ■ 1 — - ■ ■ , ■ • • tC^ 

^-Evergreen faVI into the category "Other New-Students." The Urges t numBer 
r^iof these students aVe from Tlji^^ a^d the twelve other Southwest ^Was'h- 
• r p'ingtoh counties, as the comparison ;;2m Tab]^ 11-18 (page 61) indicates, f 



1 



TABLE ri-14 



/ 



.Number of High Scliooi Sen-iors « 
Attending l^estern Washington University by Year 
(Fall 1971 - Fall 19-77) for Selected Counties 



Couaty 
King^ ' 
Pierce 
Whatcom* 
Snohomi sh • 
Thurston 
Skagit 
Spokane 
All Others 



Favr: 
j_9_n 

650 
, 190 
180 

9Q 
50 

.43 
40 

•273 



1972 
'491 ' 
148 
■ 149 
66 

23 
■ ,35 
185 



TaTl"" 
1973 

432 

158 

179 

'68 

•..48 

. 27 

34 

209 



TalT"^ 
, 1974 

•397 

90 

160 \. 
■ 82 
39- 
: 17 
. 23 
1-78 



Fall 
1975 

422 

129- 

1.52 

76 

35 

21 

32 

- 203' 



1,516 1,'135- 1,155 



Total 
* Home' County. 
SOURCE: OFM, HEEP Reports. 



986 1,070 



Fall 
1976 

500 

146 

' 475 

-9.0 

' 46 

29 

, 30 

216 




Fa 11^ 
1^77 

484 

149 

164 . 
72 
59'- 

• 2:9 

36 
246 

1,239 



. Number'of High Sch6o1 .Seniors 
.Attending •Eastern Washington University by Year 
> .{Fall 1971 - |al 1.-1977) for Selected Counties 



County 


Fall 
1971. 


Fall 
1972 


■0 

ro 1 1 

1973 " 


Pa 1 1 
rd 1 1 

1974 


ra 1 f 
1975 


Fall . 
. 1976. 


■ FalJ 
1977 • 


Spokane* 


- 472 


394 , 


■ 456 


435 


43& . 


..■ 349 


315 


K^n g ; " 


3'7 


27. 


43 , 


44 


40 • 


• 45 


41 . ■ 


Whitman . 


A 32 


■ 43 


29 


31 


23 




14 


Yakima 


32 . 


.23 ' 


19 . 


24 


, 4.7 ' , 


27 " 


> '20 ^'"^ 


Walla Walla 


^ 29 _ 


14 


.■•43 


18 


V • 

16 


24 


' 26 


Okanogari 


24, 


27 


31 


23 


25 V 






• - - LincoTit; 


" 2? - 


■^''13'^-: 


18 


1'5 


19 


19 


- id ■ 


'All Other 


180 


248 


242 ■ 


; 236 


'. -271 


192 • 


262 


TOTAL' 


. 828' 


789^ 


. 86r 


' 826 


879 


732 


696 



* Home County. 1 ' • 

SOURCE: 'OFM, HEEP Reports. " . 

. ' - TABLE 11-16 ^ ^' 

• . - Number of High School Seniors /: . ; 

Attending Central Washington^Uni versi ty by Year 
jFall. 1971 :- F^n 1977.) for Selected Counties 
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, Qounty 


if' 


F^ll' 
1972^ 


Fall 
1973" 


Fall 
19?4 


Fair 
1975". 


' Fa IT 
1976 


Fall 
1977 


■ V 

0 


King 


347' 


342 


,279 


277' 


* 1224- 


. 215 


187 




Pierce 


■■ 144 ° 


113 


75 


101 


83 


' 94 


68- 




Kittitas*^ 


105 




100 


ei 


52 ; 


: ^ 70 


\ 78 




Yakima 


iqi 


79... 


68 .." 


54- 


71 


64- 


81 




' Snohdmish^ 


62, _ 


57 


- 28 


' 36 


- fl 27 


31 


23 , 


i 


Benton 


43 


■40 


17 • 


14 


8 


• 26 


" ' ■ 21 




Grant 


^ ' " 42 


23 , 


' .^8 ' 


8 




18 


; 8 




An Other . 


^ 3.03 

■~ -X 


- 278 


• 210 ^ 




'^216 


, 199 


' 2'06 

» 




total" 

. ^ Horfie County 


i,l'47 


1,007 

• 


785, 

" I 


\.831 


' • 693 


717 


672 , 





SOURCE: OFM, HEEP Reports, 



a; . 



:1 



m£ II-l/:' 



Transfer to Public Four-Year Institutions 
ton Community Colleges 
'1971 - m 



•1: ' 



01, 



University, of Hflshlngton 314 24.6 

■I* ■ ' • ; , ' 

Hasliington State University 210, 16,4 ' 

Central Hastiington University 233 i 10.3 
Eastern Washington Universit}( 6j) 

The Evergreen State College 150 

Western Hashington'University' 307 



.4vf 

11.8 

24.0 



1,277 



418 
220 
188, 
55 
69 
306 

1,256 



33.3 
17.5 
■15.0 
4,4 
5.5 
24.3 



1 ■ 



366 
196 
139 
40 
53 
189 

983 



37,2 
19.9 
14,2- 
4.1 
5.4 
19.2 



271t 2il 
1,123 



,348 31.0. ' 357 33,^ 

218- 19.4 ' '207 '19,5 

1,53 14.2 ^ 114 10,7' 

33" ■ 2.9 45 4.2^ 

94, 8.4. ,95 8.9 ■ 

245 23.1 



1976 

339' 
:'244 

i 

'125 
32 
161 



ill i?77 jii: • 

30 . 0 ■ 310 31.1 ' ■ 



.21.6 
11.1.. 
"^2,8 
14.3 



1,063 



228 ■ 20.2 
1,129 ■ ' . ... 



165 

y • 

141 

42 
■91 
247 

996 



16.6. 
14.2, 
4.2 
9,1 : 
24.8 ■ 



' 4 



4 




> , 
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•V \\ ..-v;.^. TABLE 11-18-^ ^''■\>:'> 

Other New Student? at The Bver^een state College 
. - • ; Fall 1974 ^ Fall 1977 

■_ _ ' ,}m 1975 ; . . 1976 , , , 197.7 

Thurston County - 145 (33.0%) 344. (61.3%) ■ 444 (59. 3%) 385 i6 1.2^^^^^ 

Southwest Washington 
.^Cp.unt^ie^ . 120 (27.3%) . 133 (23.7%)- . ■170^(22.'7%) ,139 (22. 1%) 

• ■ .All Other • , ,175 (39.7^^ , '_84 (15.0%) - 135 .(18.0%) - (16.7%y " 

' ' .TDTAl ^ .^440' - - ' 56 1 ' 749 _ : 62^ ^ / ^ " 

' " ^Tables 11-19 and .11-20, .derived from .the r^istrar's records, provide 

■ a-detailed^view of all of the sj^uc^ents categorized as beiTig, from Thurston 
County and th^ remaindervOf €vergreen' s regional service area.; ; Tl^e largest 

■ Share of these students entered in the "Other New Student" 'categor^. When' 

' ' • ' ' ■ f ■ ' ■ 

. these are, compared. to overall enrollment statistics certatl^ patterns emerge. 

■ ■ .; ' ' " ' ' < :. ' ■ $ ■ 

» In the case'of both Thurston County and other' southwest students, "the • 

' -median age (27) is distinctly higher, than the institu.tional average (23.4);.' 
- Since this grou|j of students^ma<\e\jp, slightl^rmore'tliiaa Half the enrollment 
: in ^1977, the median age of the other students wbulti' approximate the^a'verage 
of _the regional universities. ' ' ^ - - ' . ' ' 

While the full-time/part-tiirlfe enrollment of. Se southwest students > 
^approximates the.insy tutipi||^ average (18.1 percent to 18 .'7 percent part-' 
.t^flie)', the Thurston County students are more heavi ly weighted to t(ie o' l/^v ' 
. part-time category. In fal'l,'1977, 42. 3 percent of thes'e -studetit? , ' - 
enrol 1 ed- for. one or two. ;uni ts or were audi tors . Of credit stu'dents , " 
'\38i' percent were part-t'ime^as compared 1:6'"' the- 18. 7 percent institutional 



TABLE ir-.ig; ■ 

Thurston County 
• Fail. 1 Term" 



, .1. 











■ -J 




•* ■ %': 






/ \ >-;:;"■•;■ • • 








' 1975 \ 


' 1976 




197 7 . 


^^eadcount 
.FTE:'(CH V 15) 


' ' 438 " 
311 


• 691 ' 
558^ 


856.,, • 
^ / 646* 


'9 ^ 


871 

646' i*"^ > 


Resident . 
Nonresident 


'424 ■ 

.14 . ; 


665 
. 26 r 


. ' 823 
< • V 33 . 


'■ ' c 


822'- 

'49' : • - 



Freshnjen 
Sophomore 
Junior • 
Senior 
Special 

19 and' undi?r 
^0 - 24 " 
2.5>'r 29 ; 
30 39 , 
40 - AB > 
50 - 59 
60 - over^ 
Not indicated 



197 
81 

- 85 
50 

52 
' 186 . 
.98 

N 22 
7 
4 
' 6 



Median Age (rounded). '(23) 



1 unit ' 

2 Units 
3.Uni^ts ^ ■ 

•4 Units 
Auditors 

Transfers. 



Was^>ington* 
Out-of-S^t^ 
; Foreign 



44 . 
• 1 
1 

392. 



leges 



89 

.60 
^27 

■ 2 



45^0% 
IB. 5% ' 
19.4% 
11.4%. 
5.755> 

11.9% 
42.5% 
22.4% 
14.4%' 
5.0% 
1.6% 
; ..9t 
l'.4% 



.10.1% 
-.2% 
.2% 
89.5% 

g,o% 

20.3% 



Retajped Students - 
(Previous Tall 

E^ntra.nceS a. . 

■Wash; H*. S. 
Out-of-S'^tate Hv.\§. 
iOut-of -State Tfians. 
Military; / 
, Other New • 
■'^prmer^et, , 

Credit Hours - . . 



158 ' 

5 

0 

145 
.14 



36.1%, <i 
43.6% ■ 



194 
12^ 
AV 
81 
177 

'6r 

249 

128 

123 
■67v 
30 . 
16,: 

' ^1 * 

•(26) 

116 
15 
. 5 
482 
73 

73 . 

57 
' 12^ 
4- 



218 
,400 
. 16 

1 

344 

21 



/28.1% 
17.7% 
.16.9% 
. 11..7%x 
'V25.6% 

S.8%- 

36;0% 

- 18>5^; 
V 17.8% 
9.7% 
4W^ 
2.3%^ 
2.5% 



227 
161 
125 
89 
254 

.*55 

27^ 
196 
176 

^7' 
37 

20, 



26.5%-i^ 
18.8^ 
.14.6%' 
■ I0.f4%.' 
>29.7% , 
*^ ■ "^i / ' 

6.^4^ 
' 31 .E% 

, -'20. 6% ■ 
^"10.2% 
:4.;3% ^ 
1.5%>^ 
V 2.3% ^ 



J6.8% 
^ 2.2% 
.7% ■ 
69.7% 

10 .''6% 



Ji0^ 

•168 
167 

462 
35 



19.6% 
19.5% 
2.8% 
54.0% 

4.n 



217 
. 136 ' 
145 

1«. 

•273 

259,. 

;191 . 

, 202 , 
94 

^ 36- 
.' 20 , 

: 12 

■ (27) 

184 
124 

. 20 
',4^2 
61 



•98* il .4% ?, ^ 89 



31 : 5% 

57.^9% 
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On Campus ' , 4,660 
-Off CairtpuS^ 



.SOURCE;, Registrar Records., . 



8,365 . 



»82* 
2 



?47 

'"sii 

•18 

^ ' .;-v25 



9ft 



28.9% 

.. 

59.7% 



66 s. 



24;.9%'- 

15^6% 

16.6% 

1 V 
;3!fe' 

6.5% 
29.7% 
2r.9%„ 
23. 2?^ 
10.8% 

4\l% 

2 ^3% 
V4%/ 

21.1%f 

14^2%. 
2.3% * 
55.4^% 

7.:0% 

10.2%/ 



69 
20 1 



305 
477 

V 
' 3. 
29. 

2 

385 



.35".0% 
54.8% > 



> • . p ' • ^. ..^ ■ V • Qthe^ Southwest;4/dshii^ 




■ ■ "'^;^ipPffv^r'Headcourrt . ■ ,m _ . ' • • -1J37 ; , ! W9 ' 485 ' 

■■■■ iJ^t' ■■ M}: ^'^^ '^^) -^ 335. .. 434 • ^186 , V. . ,„,450 . 

V ■ U9 , " .•; .-435".' . ,. ' 490 ■ '-' 464 

I. 'vH'NonrBs ^ . ^2 , 2 ^ ' ' ' 9 , 21 



;^rr... .^freshmen ^ ' |(59 . . .40.1%: 146 .33i.4r ' 124 . 24.9% 145 29.9% 

., ;:j:i::'Spphpniore : • 70(- •16.6% . 82 . 18.8% ■ *'90 .18:o% . t. 67 ^ 13.8% 

? JVn'lon; - -95. \22.6% .V 102,. 23.3% ' '173 34^7% 122% 25.2%' 

'^^-^IS^niQn''^^:.* • , aS;: i;20.:2% - ^77 ._a7-:6%: '':7L . 14^% 105. .21.6% 

^Special.,., . 2 '.5% ■ 30' ■6!9% ' " #1 ' 46 '9;5%v''' 




V, .19 and under. ' .6,5 15,4% ^52> -^1.9%. . '..26 ■5;2% -36 7.4?" 

v^^#*20 '«.»24. • . 1%1-\:\^A% lg7. - 38;2%- ;'^ 167. .33.5%* -143 ^ 29.5%*-^ 

;^:<V25 - 29y- • ' ^92 ^ ;2l..9%; V 86 '1^.7%. 124/ 24.9% ' . il8' -24.3% ■ 

. ■-^•^ ^ il^ ■ ' ■ - ■ '^-3% 7^ .17^4% V 101 : 20;2% ' 99 " 2i).4% 

\ . ' ^'26. : "6.2% , : 31.;. 7.1% 49^ i9^%- '54 11.1%- " 

' V ■ ^f.^^SG^-' 59' ^'5 1*2% V 16 - 3,7% '22 \A% 123 ;4:8%' "r. 

■ v . • '^eo - ,over« ■ : ^ . " ■ .1 , . . :2% I' 2 - ;4%, .-/r'... ; ,2%' " ■■ ' 0 ■0.(3%'' 

:v '■ • Not indicated ■ 6 rl.4% 7 M.6% ' ,9 ■1,8%. 12 2„5%*'t 



■'Median. Age grounded) (22)*' ' . ' (24) 



.(2&) ; •(27)-: 



/.,-._Minit - ' • 11,. ; 2:6% ' 15" -^4% . .26V»^ 5.2% 39. V' 6.0^ 



4/ ^-v . ,..2 Unrts . . ^ . ;0 , d.0%- -11 . ' .2,5% - 36;. - 7.2% 49 " io.1%' < 

• /:j:3.Units 1 . .2%- V 6- . i:4%^ -3.6% : 29:^ 6Mp^' 

--^ ■ '*.Wt^. , ^ • . . . -409 \ 97.2^ ' ■393 '\S9M^ - 41'8. ■ 83.8% . 366,.' 75.5%' 

; --AudCtors - ' ■ 0 , 0..0% V 12 - 2.?.%. . ';i> ' ^ v2%-t: 2^' r Ur ' 



11 


2:6% 


'15 ' 


->v4% 


;o ; 


d.0%'^ 


•11.' 


. 2.5% 


1 . 


.2% ■ 


V 6- 


. -i:4%- 


,409 


. 97.2^ 


■393 • 


.89.956 


' 0 ; 


" o..o% ■ 


V 12 


V 2.?r 












• ii9%- 


- ■ 93 ' 








' 87 . 




'.13 ' ..^ 








..1 ■< 




2 








■' \ ^ 




191 '• 


'45.4%*: 


^ 187;* 


42,8% 



^ ^ JMisf^^. V -76^^^' ii9%- 93 ' 2\.yt^ "isrv' 26;a% ^ ■ a& - 17.5% 



, . . , - . . H5, : 75^' * . // 

/Out-df-Stffte* 13 ..^v . -4 : , • 17 ' . v 9 . ^ ' ■ 

•>,*', .•■. Foreign.- 5-'^^ ..1 < /■ . 2 2 ' . ,-1 ' v w ■ ' 

/; : . :■: ... . ; • , > ^^-^ - \ " : -v '. ^- ... • 

: /gettfined 'St udents . , .. . ' v ' ' ;v.. • ;. . .'r^n 

! . :34!-3%' "■ 22.0 .' .45.4%, . ^'■^ 

4 ^ £ntrance^ ,< . ;^ 154'. 3&,j5% : 157 35.9% , 1S.4: 38,9% ' 180 ,37. 1%*.-" • 

. .W3ft!. H."S.v . 29. '22.■.^ ■ ^' ft . • ^ 12 ' ^ ^ ' 

• Joat-trfrStateni. S. - 0 ',0 *^ . ' 2 o ^ < 

' Out-of-Stafe Tranfi. O " ;■ ^ -..l ^ /. ' , ■ 4*. ' 20. ' * ^ 

, Military . '2 ' ' ' 1 j', 1' ' *. 0 ' - 

Other New" . . **120 ; . . , [^-^ 133 " 170 '.^ , 139 

- <^ . Former R^t^. . ■ 3,; V -r' / ■ ,0 vJ- / "2 ^. -19' 



Cred it Hours 



On t^mpljfj, ' 5,024 ^ . '^■•6,508 ' " 'e^OO ' ' - 5,856: 

Off'tampys ' ^ ♦ 0 . " j ■ ■ - ' ^ ■T,196 '* • 896 



- ■■ . ' 'rr- . .. .' v . . .... 




_ SWRGE^' Registrar's RecorSs. ' 



4 



- ^^able 11-21 outlines the relat^ths^ip between eh roll merit by age 



, group/i^ij^ the j^rceiitage^ e^^^ for the two areas under review. 



• .TABLE 11-21 ' ' • 

Evergreen Enroll mefits "by Age and ^rea 



. Thurston County 



Age Category- 

18-24.. 

24-29 . • 
'30-39 
•40-49 

50-59 ' ' 



■M 

V 



Nunll>er 
316 
191 • 

20Z . 

36 , 
20 



% Full -Time 



Other SW Washington V 
I 

% Fyll-Tinie .: 



60 and Ovenr^.fi. ; 

Excluders sti^ents hot; ^di eating age. 



• JO. 6^ 

55. OK- 

" 54; o^i '" 

40.^4% 
36.1% 
25. oi 



Number 



l79 w 
118 
^9 
- 54- 
23 
0 ' 



88.3% 
• 60 .•2% 
'42.4% 

> 78.3%' 



As the figures 4'nd;re^ter Evergreen has been making a concerted effort 
in recent years to attract additional students from the local^area. Until 



- ^ 



fall , 1976, students attending Ttte .Evergreen. iState Cc^Jlege could only enroll 
irrone progr^mjjfeither cborjilnatetf studies, -^roup contract, learning * 
g)ntract ^r "moduTe% (qourse) The module; c^s a one unit cbyrse.fof ^ <^ 
which ^ir person. <:o;ald enrojl^.a^^ student,^ was . a gradual outgrowth "* 

of the; othepr ful'l-tiiTfe pro^ams._ Whvle now classified a's "cyDurses'\ theipT 
explicit purpose 'yas to fafei Vita te/^ interests. and needs of existing 
fullc-time students, *and they v;Qri not ini tta.tly cori'sivdered a eftti ty-^fo^ ' 
the e'nro;llment of part^;t;ime stud|p . . 

and^^jj^stUd^^^ one or all of the. other v . • 

program j^ets^ "^As such^ students did not" gg through thV'regist^tion prbceVs 
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i- V . ^ to enrQll in course, but rather their attendance -was advised or self- 
sought in conjunctfon with and- as a 'phtt of, their coordinated studies. 
.. ^group contract or individual contract/. ' * - . 

^ * •: . In the early years of the institution^, enrollment of part- time • 
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stwdents w^accepted though hot encouraged through advertising their, 
existence and availability on "part-time basis in the conmunity-" As 
Table 11^22 and Figure, II-l indicate, the^growth of part-time enroll- 
ments at The. Evergreen State College was substantial in 1976. The " . 
number of students enrolled .for or^fe or two units increased from 197 
1 n; fal 1 , 1975 tO; 492 in f al 1,, l,97dv^ Si nee- 1976 therfe has been a si i ght 
■numeric declin^ in part-time enrollment; however, the pro[k)rti on of the 
• total 6nroTlmeirt .^w to 18.8 percent in fall.V 1978. 

• Until fall*, 197B; two units w^re considered full-time, for tuition and 
, (fee purpose^. Thus students 'enrolled for two,-- three, or four units »were-: 
' charged full -tiiTie^fee-s. Cost considerations frcSm; the student's standpoint^ 
, did not stimulate-part-time enrollment under this .^system. As of fall, 1976 
*. rthe f^e structure was tohanged to a differential . charge fietween -two units' ' 
•- ,vj^rt-ti line) and. three and/or four units (full r Li me), depending on t,he. specifi 
.r^V"V'^t'^7l°^.""itp for which enroll^- wn this cSlnge the system encoiifagexi ; 
•''part--|if^" parti cipation,..atid inqreased" part-tim? -enrolments have op.cum'ed 
since then. ' ■ , • - , - - 

- Si multaneousl>i part-time ^nrollme^^ enc||mraged througli the wide. ■ 

drstribution of infornk.tion on the a^^^^ the iitiple- ' 

■'jnentdtion trr policies to prpyid6 courses of' interest and need" to botfi full- • 
, .time and part-time studentsi tlius enCojjragirjg'greater. participat^^ *• 
/■''.residents of- surroundfng coninurii ties within arjd without' thurstoTi 'toUnty. 



- ' Headcourit -Enrollment ' * ' 

• - , V by Numbec. of Unitgi ' / • •• 

. . ■ ' Fan Ternis 1971.- 197B . • ' - ' * ' 

*■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' - ■ 

: • _ i mn {%y ' 2 Units;(%) - - 3 units (%) ; - a units' (%V Total {%) 
;1971*..- 75(6,.4y-'^ '---V. full-time - ~, 1,103 (93' 1,17^(100) 

1972*.-' 8Z C4.3) - - - , - full-time -. - ,1,9/re (,d5.7) ■ 2,035 (100) 

1973 • 124.(5.3)" j^' r -:- r fuU-tm^ ■ 2,203 "(94. 7)" 2,327 (JOQ) 

1974 < 86.C3.5) . , 1 ,> 12.( :5)' :^,347 (96.0)^ 2;446 (100) 
1975. : ;:, 156 (6.2) ; 41 (1.6) ' . • 26 { ;,8)\ • ^ 29^ (91.3) " .2,507 (100), 
1976 . , 2iU8,a) ' : 2B1 (9,9)", : ' ."74 (2.8) ^ ?;070j78. 5)- ' 2,636 (IQO) 

..r?77 . . 248 (9.8) \. 226 (8.9) ' 95-^(3.7) ^ \ ;/l,975V7:6) ^ 

1978; . _ 22^ (9^8):;^. 2l6 (^.0);. 'Z m (4.3) ' / l,7jB5 (7§.9)' : °2 ;3^2-%l00) 

' ■ . ■ V' " ^\ ■ ' ' " , ■■. ... . * . ■ / ■ ■ . • ■■ ^ : 

* Each unit ^equal 'to. 5 quarter credit Hours'-, 2 or tore units were considered full-time ( ' 

Since 1973. each urtit is . equal to 4 quarter credit hoin's; '■■ * , - ■> '.■ " • , 



FIGURE II-l 



■ ; The Evergreen State College ' 
■ Cpmparaspn^bf Full and Part-Tinie Enrol Itpents ' 
-v^ . Fall, 1971'- Fall, 1978 , 




While* much morexbuld be written affd maTe^data provided CGncerning 

aspects of Evergreen "s enrollment patterns, the foregoing di^cus^h has 

' . " ' **' • . ^ 

cpiTdentrated on the major aspects ot enrol 1[nent and their relat^^^ 

principle categories of service: . natiobjBfiittate, regional and . local. 




Th^ pictjure that emerges ^s one rof an in?^ A . , 

oTdeir, more independent and mobile .studehfe.-' The pTcture^als<) suggests 
an institution thatVis not^specially atw^ the majdrity of . 

Jdcal afid reglpniaV Hfg^h^^^ 
:';; Vut which is making an pffort^td reac^^^^ seggjents of °the local ' . ^ 



V cQmnuni ty . • ; . . v' ' 

.a' ^ • • • . .. ■ ■ V' ■• ' ' ^ ■' 

^- D, The. Outlbbic 'for;' the Future 



The EvergrejBn State Ct).T^^^^ requires an enrollment of between 4,000 



arj4-4,500 to^ f u,^ly uti 1 i1:e 'i ts physicaf plant . and library resources. ./^gjirol 1 - 
ments in this range wDul»d bring its supporj: , costs per student tb a Icwm* . . ^ 



^ ■;, equivalent to •undergradual^ at the. re.giojial\ universities. . As> Figure/ 

II-l indijcates, the recent. trend is bn^ of enrol 1 mehit decli lie, parti culjiarly 
-in the full-time student' category 1- Ftill-time equivalent enrollment stabilized 
from 1974 to 19J£I,?(rftlvvhas: since d$c by 12 percent. If these trends con- 
'^tinue, t$e^i^ point of nonr-viability, 

\prohibitive;'-uhit g'b^^^^ s-ervice capability. It is important, - 

':^.\%. therai%reV't^^ 

* In appmaching tb^i% question,, it vyas decided to undertake a comparative 

' r ^ ' » ., • W ■ ' 1 ft • ' 6 . 1 Q ^ 

analj^is of tbe^Eastern'"W#^^ an(J- Sou thwesE- Washington- regions, ^ 

• . ' ■ " •» -.-iP - v« . . . , ' ■ ^ ^ 



" ... ' Adams, As0t%^ Ganfield;- Gx-ant, 

. Lincoln, Pend' Or^jl le', Spokane,. Stey^lR^ ^Mp i^hi^tmaff Cqy^^^^ « 

■ .1 ^^Def i ned as ' Pi erce , CI a1;l dj^v Ma Har'b'bc. ,;PtfG i'f i cV tfewi s > • 
' ** ' "Wahkiakutn, CowTitz, Skamarnltel^^^^ 
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• .While there is a . decided population difference (the. southwest region has 

approxiiiiately double the population of ^. the east), other measnres support * \ 
the. u5,e of this comparison. Both are far-flung geographically, ranging 
. froitt Canada to Oregon. ||;h contain one public four-year' institution with -. 
Tegional responsibilities , Eastern WashingtS©. Uhiyersto a^tid:^^^^^ 
State .College. Both contain several four-year independeW^^^ 

* Universities: Gonzaga, Whitworth, Fort Wright, Whitman^ and Walla Wal la 

in" the east; and Pacific Lutheran, -University of Puget Sounds _an*d St. Martins 
in the-west. .Eastern is approximately 80 miles north of. Washington State . 
t . llniversity 'and Evergreen is appr6ximateTy 70 miles south of the University 
. of Washi^ton.^° \ ' ' - 

♦ .^.;^^ther. Similarities are pe[r, capita income: (within two percent) a;id high • 
scHqo) completion by persons 25 and over (within four percent),, and a mix 
c./v ^'°:P"^3*^^^ ope large^ population center within a half- 

hour drive of the f^Hbli.c |^-year school . , While no comparison group would , 
'.I fit perfectll,- 1t>r¥elt that there are enough points of similarity to 

allow for reasonable judgments 1^ be made. % 
> , ^Entrances from High ^BM - Tabl^ 1 1-2.1 inu^tr;,toc tho school . • 
entrances to public four-yelPinstitutions .frpiii eastern Washington counties. ' " 

> . • ' . ■ . ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

Similar information for southwest Washington Vas presented earlier on\ Table 11-12. 
. ' In fall, 1977 Eas^tern Wi'shington Un^ver,si±y receiv^ed 35.7 percent (^467) 

; Of all Eastern. Washington high fchool "graduat^'^who entered four-year gubl ic- , 
• .'■vfe^''*^^ 4e'^g^een recei ve! 1.4 perpen^ ^^^^ afl "Southwest Weis^h-^^ 
. infci.'ton .stu^ent^ Were' The Evergreerr ., State , Col lege to . ^ 

•.I'. . ' : — — ! L_i ^ ■V-J . t . ..i 

r^'^^J^n^'^^^^]^^ note the proximity of*.E%6tern to- the'-C^^ ■ . ' .• 

... partially bal^nc€«l by tTie -relative proximity of Bvfergr^en to l^coma. '^^ / 
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TABIE, 11-23 



■ n 



■.Eastern Isilingion p School Entrances 
■ Public Four-Year Institutiofft 
.1971-1977 ■ I., 



/ 



M ' Ji :M ■ M ■ ■ ' M' ii 1975 JIL.,.. ,1976 ■ ; ffl: ' ■ M'-' ' 



llniversfty of Washington 171 ■ 9.8, 208 13,1 178 11.6 



tngton .. State iJniversity 683 39.1 627 . 



Central Washington University 108 ^-l 
EMterri' Washington Univ^rsjty. 686 . 39.^ 



162' '10.9 , .123 ,' 8.5 

613 . W.3 V 607' m . ,620 42,9" 610. 46,0 

'/ V^f , ■ . .... 

57 3,8 



■75 4i7 32 ' 2.1 
579.. ■ ' 36.5, , 634 41.3 • 603 T0,6' ■ 



Thf Evergreen State College 24. ' 1.4 

. . I ^ . 

. ; • ..Western Washington UniveritiJ:' '75 4.3 

■ .» • ■ . 

" •■ .■ ■1,747 



■42 , • 2.7 
54* • 3,4 



17, , 1.1 
55 '3.6 



'.9 




3.0 




1,534 



2,9 ^ .55 



1^446' 



47; ,3.6 
41.5 f()6 "m 
.3; ■• 3 . .2 
;3.8 ' M : 4.6, 



98 "7.4 'l76 IM 
566, ''43.3 



38 2.9 
457 ■ i35.7' 



61 4V7 



1,308'. 
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Eastern Washington, Participation ,j Fgur-fear Public -18.21; 
Eastern Washington PaHicipation @'Two-year Public ' 25.25; 
■ Total Public ' 



■ 4 



'< -'I 




sr. 



receive .35.0 percept of the.^Soa^^ Washington entranc^jglv 
:qf freshmen students v|i^.d be realized. Based on fa11>j977 entrances 
to all four-year* publ ic .institutions /maxim othfer .institutions 

would be:. ^ - . . 

^ ■ ' ' ' . . ■ .' . ■ ' - • ■ ■ 

■ • • ' ' " ■ * " > -_■ , ■ . ■. •" • . ' ■ 

" (Southwest Washington Entrances. from High School) ' , ■ 





Actual Fall ? 1977 


Potential 


(+ or -) ., 




uw . 


553 ('32.1%) ^ 


365.^(21.1%): 


- 188 . 




wsu . 


• 557 ' (32.3%) 


' . 367 "(21. 3%)^ 




c 


cwu 


1>8 ' '( io;.3%) 


1-17 (6.8%) 


- 61" • ■ 




EWU • 

V. 


'. 55' (■ 3.2%) . 


■ 36 ( 2'.1%) 


- 19. 




wwu 


358; "(20.7%) . 


236 (13.7%> . 


■.-122 ;^ 




TESC , ' 


24 " ( 1.4%) - 


. 604 (35.0%) 


' + 580 





^ch an estimate presumes onT^^ redistribution of entering freshmen 
pow committed to attending a four^year public institution, anB-it does not 
... cbnsider Either an increase in the participation^rat§ of the high school 
graduates or. a, crossover entrances fronrcommunity colleges to four-year 
- institutions ; Using recent reiienti Oil, rates, if Evergreen were to -ir1cr§ase^- 
•its high school |ntrances.;by 580, a4four-^ar average enrollment increase 
'Would be approximately l!^.200 students. ^ ; -r^ \ 

: Of lesser, nuhjeric significance, Eastern.received 4.2 percent of . 
Xouthwest^Wa^shington Jiigh School'entra^nces ,3nd -3.? [Percent ofr high school . , 

• ■ . - ' •. - . m 

entrances from al V other counties. If -Evergreen were able .tip^ ravse its* 
•>share,^0;;thoge Ifr^^ an additional ISS entering students could be 
'expepte*d, ' Usin^.t|e same^oyer^n cittrition rate, 'this could result, in ' 
aV*additional:cumulative ehroT^^^ approximately ;39(yvstudents.' ' 



'■ ■ ■ \ •-• K 
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"While" this exercise js restrictecl\^to 'the potential foj* epfxDllment 

incniases at Evergreen assuming only a redistribution of fall, 1977. ^ 

high school entrances to approximately the percentage r^^^^ by Eastern 
' ' ■ " • - ' • ' ■ ^-^ ■ ' ' ^. ■' . . • ., ' \ • • 

Washington University, another /p.Qte#|j|l exists among students not now 

? cqnlxouing^theiW^^^ first section^ 

of "tltt$- chapter, while commum'ty.x^T^e^e entrances are at about a. state 

^ • ■ .• ■ " ■ ■ . ' . ■■ 

average level; only 11^1 percent of southwest Washington high school 

graduates enter four-year public in§titutfons. This compares to 18.2 

percent from Eastern Washiinigton arid 1^.1 percent from all other cou.ntiesr. . 

' * '• , . ■ ■ i' . ' ' ■ ^""i*^ 

Were southwest Washington high school graduates enterij(||^fourryear ^ 
• institutions to increase to the state average participation rate, an addi- 
tional '838 students would eniroll from these 13 counties^. Applying the . 
"potential'^ distribution' cited on the previous page,. Evergreen could be ^.^ 
expected tfo^ receive 293 additional entrances while the other institutions' 

■ ■ * 



Th6 additional 293 entrances would be converted into' an enrollment of 

n, .... 



would make up yirtually all of any ^decreases resulJB^pig' from redis^^^^ 

< approximately 600 students, using 'the experiericed attrition factQcs. 

One additional point is worthy of: note. Evergreen is the closest ^ 

i- ■ •■ V ■ - ■ : . - . ' ■ ' ■ - - " ; ■ 

public four-year institution geographically , to th^Uni versa ty- of Washington; 
. ?' yet it receives only 30 entrances annually from Kitig, County high schools, c-.In 
1977, Western Washington University ree;eived 484 such entrants. 'As enroll-, 
rpent pressures increase on the Univels^ty of Washington (the University 

V . . ■ . . ■ ■ . ;■' ' . ■ ...^ : ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ • ' 

serves '60 perceat of *ing' County graduater), Evergreea could also look to \ . ' 

t-v ''"^ ' tliat cdunt\9wr'subs'tjan^tialiy in numbers at least 

• ■ • ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■' t 



s'ufficjerit to -balance "|he-ai{ticip9ted fu^^^^^^ >n hfgh school / 

-v'^'"' ■■. ^ •■ , ... ■■- . .., 

graduates,, withoirt diverting very many students frdm We'stern. .. ' 

,■ Overall , assuroitig that King County increases could grffset a decline 
in graduatibrt rates,. Evergreen could look, to' over I'.OOO addiisgbnal 



entrances from hig|' school and an added" enrollment pote'ntial of nearly 
2,200 student^. The total annual entrants from high schooV assumed, in 
this' estimate would s'ti 11 be ess than the. number now received by Western. 

. Transfer .Potential - In falf, 1977, Eastern Washington University r 
received, 57.3 percent (347) of the students transferring from an Eastern ' 
-. Washington community college <Big Bend, Spokane, Spokane Falls; and Wa'lla ' " 
• Walfg) to ^iny public four-year institution. Evergreen received 9.1 percent. 
(91]. Of the,. same categoc^of students from southwist Washi^ngton commuAity / 
eol leges (Peninsula, Grays Harbor, Olympic,- Fort -Steilacoom, Central iaV^ 
Olympia Technical, Lower *Cpl;umbia> Clark^ ,and Tacoma). Using the analogous 
simple redistribution among four-vj|^ institutions, were Evergreen to, reqerve 
57.0 percent of the* southwest WalH^o^^^ community college; transfers, its 
V - tm^^ would be increas?a by 477, for a total of 568 in this sfector. 
. Maximum potent i^^ impact' on other f6iite|i^ear institutions would be: ^ ' : 





Actuaf 


^. ■ l^U 

Fall, 19^77 


Potential , . • 


s - ^ 

(+ or -) 


uw. 


■ ■ . > ti 


. (31:1%) .■ 


146 (14." 7%) 


164- 


WSUo- \ .' 


, .J 


(I6.6|) 


/78\'C7.8%) - 


. - 87 


cwu •: 




(14.2%) 


67:^ ( 6.7%) . 




E W .U - • 


42 


( 4.2%) 


20 (2.0%) 


>' 22. ' 


' .Wwu . ; . 


* 

247 


(24.8%) • 


117 (11.8%); . ' 


■ •- 130 


TESC ' • ■ 

f • ' 


91- 




''5^8 (57.0%). . ' 


• ■• + 447 


■ ^' i 




- 77 - * 


.9- * 





* Eastern Washj^igtph 3. T ^ercenrit of Sou >. . ^ ^ - 

: ' ''-''^'ff ' • . ■ ■ " •> 

Wajhington^\*commu cpTlege. t1rahsfer§ to all four-yea rl public institutions'. . 

' This cross-state pbrceptag^ woul^^ translate 'inta an additiona^^ transfers - ^ 

' to Evergreen. This' .would have no noticeable, effect on other ^Sltitu^^^^^^^^ 

: ; In fail , 1977, Eastern received 5/2 percent, of the transfers^ frorri tlie . ' 

other ^14 comhiunity colleges in the. state:. Increasing .Evergreerf's enrpll- • * ; 

ment from 'these, septors to We s^me percentage would result in an addi-tidnal 

* ' . • ' ' ■ ' ■ - , " ■ .... 

^- " ' ' ' ■■ ■ ^ • 

81 entrances. " j i* . ^. - 

The total >n umber of additional transfer entrant||possible Mf "Evergreen 
were to attract at theCsame ^'ate as' Eastern would be &73. Assuming that 

' ." . ■ "v^ ■ ; ■■ ' ' ' V • . .■ • • ■.■ . ■ 

half entered after one year of community coM^ge and half afl§r .t:wo years.', ' 

and applying recent attrition rates, an ad'diti^.al .1,000 students ep^^ . 

be -anticipated from this source. ^- ' . --'^ . ... ^ 

Since Southwest Washington -participation in commuri'^ty col lieges is close 
to the statewide a'verage, no increased participation from* Southwest Wastiinat^A 
community *(s6llege^4efnsfers. to four-year institutions or other conlmunijty T 
colleges have- Ipfeg^^iricluded in ^this analysis. " ^ * • 

01 der Age ..Popul ati ons - As indicated. in the previous sectipn, .Evergreelr) - ' 
has (ftade^ notable effort in recent years to'. attract; other n&w entrance.s ,^ 
from the local area and the geographic service -region. Currently, over half 
the enrollment of older student? is from these are?s at time of admission; 

While the county boundaries .jnake a comparisoh difficult. Evergreen Vs~ 
age 25£4^^^^y^ County population 



V r^f 'in the.^sa^m^^^ group ;anid a sjmilar. comparT-)fei5fh/wa.s 'made between Eastern*; 
okane County. It wpuld have bisen desitable to . have included 'a 



- 78 



Jidrtion :6f^PiePCB: C^'^^^^ in the Evergt?een'' c6m^^^^ t(^|?!^eflect ^ jmila^r*'^ 
coiTinuting' distances, ^but this was "not pSpiJj^e because of> data liniijbations. ; " 
. ., As of fall°, 1977 Evergreen, enrol l e4* l3 020 persc^rfs betweeti''?5 '.^^l 
^^BO- percent of i ts. €nr9l lment% Wh compared to^he 29*6*81 fjerspns of- ' . .. 
the' Same, iflfe irif Thors ton 'County in 1975, this amouflted to 3,44 percenf" - • 

^ -W"]- - ■' ' : ■ . ^. ■ 

. of t)ie county population. .In the ^me period. Eastern enrolled 2,204 
\ persons of the same age cate||ory {2^.'|Sei?cent 6t i'ts enrol 1 men t) .. Spo-kane • 
County's 1975 population in^this category^as 83,522 provfc(iJig a r^la-^ •': 
..tiodshi/p of 2.64 percent^ ' , . ^■'■'f^ ■ ' ^''-' ^ y ^ 

. . ' this materlai suggests that, wHi.le'sdiTie addrtianaWkotential miy 
.invsouthap^..(?prtioos^^^^ Pierce .County ^ extenj^lve groWfh an .this ca^eqony. - 



K 




should' noV^e;anticipated. Howeverv^^^rb^^ .^n Expanded arraJ^f ' eoii^ 

: designed to meet, the ^paij^iciilar needs of^ the local 'er^^^^^ incjuding s'tVt^e^ 



•goyemment, some growth irt this area^is pDSsitjTe* / . ' v> 

' ; ^then|Argcis - Potenti a1 for . enrol 1 mfen t grqwth^ exi s^i in t\id other areas : 
Off rcampusr programs^ ^nd graduate, stu^^ the former'^i^netf,* Evergreen i||w ' 

offers a prpgram in yanGouV;er and ^:pntemplates future init^i^ktion 'of tfther: r- 



efforts withinn'ts,service are^/ ' The .1979-81^^^^^^^^ include? 
. enrol lment projections- which 'sf/ow a tw^ 1,rx FTE enrbnhients ' . = 

m FTE) 



E) in- area^ other^thah ."day on campu'S'*^ ■ Whi^e%io-t ai r of. ttiis '■ ■> ■ • 




is necessari'l^^lated to offi^'^campus programsy it ^ssumfe sofne modest 



V tential for enro^flrnlent grow3^7^^^ . :» .« ^ - ; 

Evergre6n/has is^^Hrea a planning proposaT for ^'rt^^^^^ : ' 

Rrog.fero. in'"the° field of public affairs to the'Cojjncil for Postsecoihljary ; 'v 
; •JEducati^)n. Should the proposal be favi)rably. reviewed 'and the master's v 

:degree .auth^^^ the Legisl atyr*te, enrol Injent growth^ assoGi^^^^^^ ; 



\ .; ■ prewature'V^t th'ds^^^t^^ of -the amount ''of such ' • : 

I!ie^^o|}»^'^'sigriifij;apt area which a change ■in'*nr^T1mefl^\ould.(^^ 

'f- ^'^^ *thfr ■ nonresj dent; categ6?\y . ; ;As -thie-; e^ r1 i er ;secti dh'; oh riieh;*: ciar- ' i 

/ ■ ^^^'^^^^^^ i pdi eaied.XEve^^ a hi glier percentage of non>esidents'^:fiart 

' ; ariir other WashingVn^ijistV^^^ Significantly;* -thts /s thg. ohl^y are^ 'dftr •"' 

■ i \ ■ V sj' ■■ ■■ 

■y -r,;'^^^ Whidh^^reii^in .fall.,' I^yfi.; W^th,tke.*exeeption^of 'Western, the.-. ' 

. ^ ;v othigr-re^iof^l^ 
; .. '^.prte»lp1tWjf§^,Clia:nge,i cu decrease ^ 

: ;; ■ • ^ .M n^resi^t enr(iiTin|ati-.t|^ 'cmv a' vaKl^ty of / ' 

V ■ . -^f*^^'^^'^^^'?'*^ 5^'^"°** )^e- estjTO ihfouad' be^#n 
^•■ ^ ^^J?: fefMs^r6vrew'4ofe^^^ nH:io^iai 



sntioned' 
campai'^n; 



^ ^' -.■ : ' yy ' 'yu ■'^ f.r:y--':y':i^-ry :^y^-'- r.^---:: ':^y^y h ■ ^. 

' : ' "' ^ V ; n supa^t^y^:^^^^^^^^ i^n:.X\^tf &/jS4re&i Jnas a- potential t'b -gre^W %d' ' i-* 

, ; ' ^. j ft''ov1^ :infcT6&s^^ry^--.to;W^^^^ 
- ,. *''^^9'«e'eould:g!jq^^ 

• )-. ■ V ■■ ••■ ^ ■ ."Av.--.., -/^^ ■ \, ■■•vr.,.'- , . ■..-.■ .: >. ■ ''i*'- 

, y ;is pbss4%J^ tfi.^^a^iocali: aff^d^Or and'#aduate'^r^ss^ .allQwinq-^ ^ • 

'y'y". InWritsi-woul^ rep^ ' ' v 

v^^r-^>* r::^jMy''ypyi}^''-:.' y;y yy'yy:?'^- : y': "^''^ - y^'yr- y°,i 

:?->!W<^^'?n^;^(%e:;fe%f.i 
..v:;.n>.>ifehi:rtgtQ9:'^::.'^^^^^^ 

. ■. "'V- y^"'-'/' i^' 'n^-'^ ^ -^Vi.. • V- z'^^^,- 



1.0 -jf la iM 

3 2 



I.I 



1.25 



12.0 
1.8 
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'- ^ ■ \ : •■■ CHAPTER in ■ . ./ ,;• • • : -^^ ; 

• . •.: COST Analysis . . • . > / .' * ^ :V; 

, V Unit costs at Evergreen are*hiqher. than at. other ihstitutions. " At ■ \ \ 
•the -same tln^ ^irect in$tructr6naT costsv exclusive of support costs, are 
conipaf-ab1e anion(^ these. ins^^^^^^^^^^ other elaments eglal'. it fs 

estimated thiert; Evergreen would ha an enrollment "level of / 

4,250 FTE s tudents to maintain total unit costs comparable to those of 
the- three regiorial.-uni versitfes.- ' ' ■ 

The fact that the ymt costs per Istudent at The Evefgreen State College 
are higher than at othef inst^ituyons has been known for some time; ,Thi 
difference has been reviewed ar>d discussed by the Council for Postsecond'ary ^ 
.Education'in its Unit 'Expenditures Studies of .1972^73/ 1974^75 and 1976-77. ' 
It has" been^ di scussed by ,the f i seal committees of. the Ugi si at'ure, and i t . \^ 
figured heavily in the framing of the, appropriations act prpviso whi^ directed 
this study. ' , • / - , ' /V 

The Council *s. 197'6 study ^f tui'tion and fees recommended a/higher rate 

for EvergrQen because Of its 'highei^ cosfs. This recommenda.tion was not accepted 

because it was*-expected. that Evergreen's enrollment would grow to the point 

where its costs would be in balance wi-th the regional univ-ersi ties bja. the mid- 

1980's. In the two ensuing years, ^however. Evergreen's enrollment has declined. 

The appropriations act proviso shpuld be repeated 

■ ' ■ .1 -■ _ ■ ^ , ( 

- TJie, study s ha 1^ the actions necessary to broaderT ' 

the ittfmution's clientele base bv introducing traditional " * 

unaergra;duat6 ana graduate course offerings and reduce the insti- 
r v tu»ion's -total operating costs per FTE student to thei average ' ' . 
cos t per FTE student at the~"other three state colleq ^ (now 
regipnal universities). (Emphasis addedj ^ . " ^ ^ 

The wording of the proviso is important, since it implies .that the ^ • 

objecti ve of unit cost equal ization .should be achieved, at least in the . 



main through program It do£s not direct 
the. Council to r'eobmmend specific ways that the cul? to bring 

down costs. This review, therefore, foctses on existing patterns and 
conditioris and suggests enr'ollment levels at which a unit cost balance 
could be>achieved, ^ , / ^ 

. The year in which EvergrWiijs full -time^^ near 
a high point was 1974-75. The results of the 19M-75 Unit E)(pejfiditures ' ' 
Study for the three regional universities and Evergreen were as. follows 
for the undergraduate. level: ' ■ 



Instit'^ftion/ 


■ . A' ' ■ " • 
• Faculty Salaries 
And Benefits/FTE 


Direct Support 
* Costs/FTE ■ 
.Student 


.Indirect 
Costs/FTE 
. Stfident 


Total 
Costs/FTE 
Student 


GWIJ 


, $1,0'25 - 


$277; 


■ ■ $911 


$2,213 


EWU • 


• 91^5 : ; , 


247 : 


968- ' 


• 2,130 


wwu 


861 


202' 


'. ...863 


1,9.26 


AVERAGE* 


, 927 


238 . 


909 


' 2:, 074 


TESC 


■ 863 


. 3b4- 


1,908 


3,075 



* Sum of dollars divided by SCH. 

the analysis also showed that the direct costs of Jnstruciiop (the sum 
of the first. two columns above) were approximately^ the same for Evergreen . 
($1,167) as the three older schools ($1, 165V wUh the difference occurring 
in the support areas,. Evergreen's indirect costs allocated to instruction 

4/ere 2,1 times the amount per student. for the other schools combined. A 

• ■ *-■., ' ■« 

proportional increase in ^rollment, to. 4,920 FJE students, with no increase 



in sut)port ,pro,grani app»*#t^|ati would :haye, been required to reduce 



the /per student overhead cc 



sts'to the three institution average. 



When, as part of tW tiuiti on and fee analysis/ .t 1974^75 cost factors 



were applied to' 1975-77 budget" levels.v the overhead difference narrowed. 



/ ■ • A 

partly because .of the. enrol 



Iment increases^budgeted for Evergreen and partly 



because of the larger appropriation increase- for support -programs at the 



tVee older schools. The 1^75 L•egislatur^ funded virtual I'y no increase in .. 
support program expense at l-vergreen. At. 

enroll tnent level required to equalize p^r student' support costs was 4,300 
FTE students. ; Again, it woLld have been necessary to 'hoi d support program , 
funding constant to achieve that "break-even" point. \ '. 

, • In November, 1977, thd institution "conducted, an analysis of the enrol Ime.nt 
level necessary to achieve! Pari ty in per student costs . Thi s analysi s' was : 
carefully done and was supblied to the. Council staff as pan of t-he overall 



Evergreen .'Study. The analysis contained two types of comparisons: (I) A 
projection of costs to 1986-87. and (2) A current cost comparison with^ 
selected cost increases in 'Evergreen supiport programs . Both comparisons 
utilized factors from.the 1974-'75 Unit Expenditures Study. ^ The first " 
*»nalysis concl uded that Evergreen could .achieve a balanced cost position 
with 4,000 students by ^1986-87. The second' inalysis indicated that at 
1977^,78 levels and a 4.000 student enfpllmerit. Evergreen's per student 
cost would still be higherjthan the averagiof the three older schools. 
Under: that analysis, an enrollment level of 4,120 would be needed. ' 

. Council staff review oreach of the Analyses calls botfi into some 
q-uestion. In the case of l!he first analysis,, the crucial issue is the 
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basic assumption of diffei^en,tiai annual inflation rates among the institutions. 
This factor was B^sed on /a -eompari son of the extent to which the .Legislature 

: f Mnded ."net. i nf 1 atioh" cq^ ts" at the four "schpol s from 1974-75 thj^bugh 1978-79^i ,; :j 
The use of this approach results in differential adjustment factors for; future;'::; 
years, for the schools./ For example, between 1978-79 and 1981-82 the analysis . ;■ 
assumed that Western's support costs would rise by 7^1 percent per year; 

■ Eastern's by 6.6 percent, Central's by 6.4 percent and EVer^green 's by slightly j' 
less , than 6 percent.^," analysis is straightforwa|(i( and appears to be 

reliable through 1978-79 budget assumf^tions, the extension of the- sum of '; 
dividual budget.actions to a projected pattern is no^ a/'rel iable guide to- 
.future'T^gislative action. The effect of using ,Hl9nar'rates of inflation 
fpr the three older schools is to reduce the hurtibeir of students needed to 

achieve unit cost parity by Evergreen. 'in ^^^'l ' " ~ 

The second analysis is questionable o!^y^^^^^ that it. reflects ' 

/a parity position with Evergreen's direc|'^ihst^^^ to be . 

$128 per student lower than the other Jhree schoojs. .Si^ 
study showed virtually no differencie/in direct instructional costs between 
Evergreen and the other schools at the undergraduate level it is appropriate 
to calculate the point at wMch par/fty /would be achieved in support^of over- 
head costs per rtudent. The latter approach is .further supported by the fact 

. that instructional funding is accomplished, through a formula .intended to • 
equal ize support. In addi tion , the 1976-77 Uni t Expendi tures Study shows 
that Evergreen's' direct costs <iri that year were somewhat higher ($62) than 
the t-hree school average. , 

y /i: ■ ; : ' . : ■ \ ■ ;;■ 
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. . 'If ^the second- Ey'el^green anaTy^ directed -to the support programs, 
incfluding the budge^t/^cljustnients Evergreen estimates to be needed for . 
4,Q00.:s|tudents-,^a-t^^ enrollment level of,4;722 students would be needed - 
,. by Eyergr^een^ to" eiifoiil the average of tlis other schools.' : - 

% . these comments are not intehded to suggest that it is "impossible that 

. ' ■ ■ • • • ■ * " ■ ■ ■ ■' ^ • •'-■*''■ " " ' * . . ■ ■ 

the conditions assumed in the Evergreen analysis will occur, only that they 
are{unltkely unless enrollment declines or increases in. fur^^^^^ for the^ether 
schools se'rve; to -raise their per student; overhead costs. The figures, there- 
' fore j should be considered as representing the lower -end Df a spectrufn.of 
-possibiTities. y, ^ > ; ~ ^ ^ ^ ; 

A fu^he provided by 'the 1976-77 Uftit Expen^iturei ^ 

Study/ ; The insiitutional undergraduate cost patterns emanating from this 
study are as follows: ' ^ . : 



Ihstitutionj* 


Direct Instructional 
. Gosts/FTE Student 


Overhead . ' 
; ■ Cost/ PTE ' 
. Student 


•Total 
-Cost/ PTE; 
Student 


ewu : 


- . $1,392 


$1,179 


$2,571 " 


EWU. 


1,1S9 ' , 


1,176 '■ 


2,365. 


wwu 


1.225 




2,211 


Average* 

TESC ~ 


/I ,263 
: . » 1,325 ' 


' . 1,-G99 
■ 2,057. 


• / 2,362 
■ '3,382 


. ■. . ■ * ■ 
* Sum of ddllars divided by SCH. 







• This ar;alysis found that the direct cost of instruction was slightly 
higher at Evergreen ($1,325) than the average of the other three- schools 
($,1,263). The overhea3~?associa^d with support programs reflected a 
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//^ ' 7^^^ ratio between Evergreen ,and the bther institutions 

^'V ■■/'•! ^ . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ ., ■ . . ■ , • .... r V ■ . ■. ■ ■ ' ■?. "• • 

:\. ./-I- • ;. . , , • ... • . /. ... ■■ ■ . ^: .V- •/ , 

from 2.1. to i in 1974-75 to 1.87 to 1. A proportional increase in enroll^- ; ,^ ' 

ment,, to 4,475 FTE students , with; irro increase in support program apprppriations , 

i I ' ^ ■: ' ■ . ■■■ : ' ■ . \ , ^ ■ ; ' •,- ■ • 

] wbul have been requi red to achi eve /overhead pari ty based on 1976-77 dijta . ^ 

I Increases in Student Services would raise the "break-even" point w approxi- ' 

; mately 4,950 studentsl / ; ? v 

j it is .important tO clearly understand the -dynamics of unit cgpt cbm- 

; pari sons. Such comparisons are subject to changes in 'enrollment iand funding . 

I* lev;els at each of the institutions being cbmpafed. . In other words, <leter- ^ 

i mining an exact point at which ' Evergreen - would achieve pari ty -wi th^^ ,} 

Jvinstitutions is dependent not onTy on^ E^^ on the. enroll men;!: and 

^ funding patterns of the Other, schools. . Therefore, it is necessary to apply 

the results of thF"iost recent cost analysis, to budg^t,,.^^ expenditure 

patterns which are as curren^^^ possible.. To accomplish thi^ goaV,:the i 

current Unit Expenditures Study project included the development of a refined 

computer program which identifies the: source of overhead directly with the 

various budget programs. Through the use of th|||j|f' program, the .staff is able 

. to determine the percentage of each s^upport program allocated to the cost of ' 

' ' . ■ ■ • ■ \ • • . ■ 

uh^ergraduarte instruction; whereas is the past, only, the total aroetmt was 
ideni^ified. . . 

• ; .The decisions made by the Legislature for the 1977-/9 biennium are 
reflected in the authorizjed spending patterns for 1977-78. Using the ratios 
developed from the use of. the hew computer program to analyze theN^data in . 
he 1976-77 Unit .Expenditures Study, the following stable shows the expendi- 
:^res for FTE undergraduate students for e^^^ supportVprograms at^ 

Central , Eastern, Western, and The Evergreen State College.- In two instances, 




\ 
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■ r ■ Pnniairy Support and $tucient Services, Evergreen's '1977-78 budgeted cost 

■ ' per undergraduat^^^ stcident Was estimated to be less than those shown 

■• / for one pther- institution - Central Washington Universit^; 



Aw 



Budgeted Undergraduate Costs Per FTE Student, ' 
: ' ■ ■ t 1977 - 78 ' . ' 



Support Proaram5> 


Cen+r;! T . 

^ " Li a i ' 




- ifiicb.Lern 


Regional 

, Univers-ity 
-^^ighted 
wveraqe 


jEse 


Pereenifage 
• Relatidnshi 


Primary ^uppprt 


■ $ .179 . 


. $ :17i 


• $ 103 


^ ■$ : 145 


..$ 174^ 


■ , ■ + 20 % • • 




> 230 


174 


192 


■• 198 




V / ■ ■+1G^9% • 


student Services , 


225 • 


' ' . 193 


188 


,^200 


. 201 : 




I n s t i tii t ion a 1 S u ppbr t 
Plant 0 & M- V 
Subtotal 

(Indirect Costs) 


V 276 ■ 

• . 393 


284 
,'■ 545 


■ ■ : 27V1- 
,356 


27^ 
- 422 


■ ' 503 

n- ,./.■' 

.■■ -7/711". 




, $1,303 


$1,367 


$1,110 ■ 


.ilV241. 


■ $2,002 




Total pi^riect 

Instr«tictiohai Costs* 

.- ' K . ., 




1,395 


1,353 


> 1,382- 


1,436 


+ 4%' , ^ 


Total Cost 


$2,714 V 


$2,'?62. 

■ i: ■:■ 


$2,463 


, $2,623 


$3,438 


■ + 31% 



* Includes: Departmental Administration. 



• . The Student Services =costs at Evergreen remain consistent. with past 
observations in. thali^ these, costs are yery close to those recorded in the .' 
^gional universities. The newest program area (Primary, Support) indicated 
cost differences that are a ppr ox innately 20 percent higher .When one compares 
- Evergreen |s cost to the weighted average for the three regional universities. 
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The' .costs, that continue to reflect tlie;. greatest 'divergence, are in the , ; 
Library/Institutional Supports, and Hant Operation and Ma^^ 

Programs.- V ^ ' ' • 

The per FTE student cost .for the Library Program is more than double 
the amount observed for the three regional universfti|| with' Institu-'. 
tional Support and Plant Operatiqn' and Maintenance being 82 percent &n<l . ; ;•. 
6*8 percent higher at The Evergreen 'State College, as compared to the 
weighted average for* the three rjegional universities . ' It is significant 
to note that in/the Plant Operation and Maihtenanbe: area, Evergreen's dostS 
fange.frpm' a difference of 30 percent in the case 'of Eastern to about 
doable the Gosjts of Western.' 

,In looking at the'overall totals for the support programs, Evergreen 's .- 
total was \51 percent higher than the average of the' threfe regio'jial luni^gf.sitie.s 
.This compares to relationships of + .lOH and + 87% i'n 1974-75 ang.^976r?7 



respectively. '. • 

The following table provides another. perspective of thej^Jj^^ support 

■ ^ ^ ' ■ '* ■ ■ ■. - - ■ ' \ • ■ ■ ' : 

program cost profile. Again, the*LijJrary Program ref Tec t»-th^; largest 

- ■ ■ ■ .. . ■ ■ ■ ■•■ ■ ■ > . ■ , ■ ■ . . ,■ ■' ■ .'^■■■•.■?7 v • . 

difference, indicating' an expenditure pattern? sufficient/tovlaccommodate 

S 215 FTE students at\ regional university cost rates- Stude^it serv.ices 

show approximate parity, with the. other ins,tituti6fis. » It is interesting 

to note that Plant Operkion and Maintenance patterns 'indicate a capacity 

of 4,212, approximately thfi same as the estimated physical capacity'of the^ 

institution.-; • ^ ^ ' ' ^ / ' ■ . ; ' . . 



Ca 1 cu.l ati on of F^t Enrol 1 inen ts Needed ; to 

Equal the Wei gh,teil Average ' 
'for the Begiohal Universities Budgeted 
1977-7Sv- ' . ■■■ 



frimaryN^Support. 
''^Litlirdries 

Studen't Services ' ^ 
los^i tutional* Suppor.t 
^laiit 0 &''M; 

. . - • • , • * 

Total -Support ; 



' ■ '• ' .• ' ' 
Evergreen Cost 
Per FTE Student 


Regi ona-l Dmyersi ty . . 
Weighted Average v 
Per FTE Student 
'1977-78 


• Enroll men t 
. Needed - to T 
EqLlij^li Average 
^ Cost 


^se 1977-^8 

-pntra«t&d 

Enrollment 


■•■> ■ • ■ . , ^ . 
■ . $M74 ' / 




i 3,000 


2,500 > 


.413 : . ; 


■■■ 198; ,;■ \ ' 


;5,215 ■ 


2,500 ; : 




^ ■ • ' 200 
276. 


A.. ; 

■2.,512- ' 


; 2,-56o ; ; 




./.4,55&''V- 


2,500 




. . 4^22 , . 


**■ . 4 ,2l2 . / ; ; ■ 


,"2,500 ; 



$2,002 



1,24.1 



4,033 



2,500 



, \ 1^ the table indicates, cfn enrollment totaT of 4,033 

. to rf^'flect the three •institution aver^g^ with' no increase iry support program 

. expense. When student services /increases are iriclud^d, the enrollment ; 

\ : "break-even" point grows to aiDpraitmately -4,300^ PTE students .' 

' The foregoing ana-lysis was applied to 1977-78'actua".l expenditures 

■ and 1:979-80 amounts contained in Governor Ray ^s budget. The analysis 

produced, approximately the same results in both cases/ • ' 

........ ■\ • ■ - ■. 

The range of "break-even"- points suggested,, by all of, the analyses 

• ^outl.fned above is from 4^000 to 5,000 studen^ts. The physjcaTScapacity 'of^ • 
I the institution ji.as been estimated^to. be fron]..4^250 to 4,,9Qa^students . 

- In view of the -review of the m'ost- recent data, and recoghizing the, need 
'.for student. services to be provided for the added students.at a level 
siiflilar to those^ of other institutidns, a worki^ig hypotliesis that Evergreen 
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■ : riee^s approximsfely^.SSO PTE students vto' ach^ parity appears reasonable.^, ^ 

' ■ 'ihis would allow virtual, ly grpwtri \n Guft-en/^ollar expenditure levels _ 
b ' ■ in support areas, other^ than studefit /servt^^^ ^r'pwth in - that formuTa-base^^^^ 
• * program; is felt to be essential if the enrollment is to be attracted to 

the. institution. In addition, the -lei^ $tudent costs in that program are .^ ^ 

■ ' not out of balance with similar programs i^ the' other institujions: ' ^ ■ ! 

Th« individual prdaram ahalysiV wpuldj^^^ indicate. that Evergreen^ 
:^ : ' has the potential to bring about cost saving^ • 
' ' Sup^jprt, and^i'lanVoperation^and^Maiiiten^ 
• these progran^s would have the. effect .of lowerihg 



to bring the . support costs; at Everareeh into line with the patterns that 
exist in the three regional Mjiixersi ties, "One con^^^ 



eratiorf and. Maintenance area which tould be explored is the feasi bi l.i ty' 



rel ocating of f i ces. of state ag^flti es whi^ etea4 ,wi th hitgher or postsecondary 
^ducgtion^ to the Evergreen campus. These ■agencies curre^ntly lelise 38,581 . ^ 
square feet of space.>at^ an annual cost of nearly $200,000. . Based on current . y 
estimated expenditure data. Evergreen's per squ^e foot cost for maintenance, . , 
•janitorial service arKl^ utilities ^6 tals $2.61 

- appear that approximately $100 ,'OQO of Evergreen 's\osts would be charged ° 
to other state agencies. if a move to- the campus were feasibj^. This would 





result in a reduction of $48 in 'current per 'studeht costs. 

': ■ ■ . . . - . ■ , — ^ • , • • ^- ■ V . • . 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ' . 

•» ■ . ^ ■■■..■■■.:»•.■. 

• •■ ... ■■■ ..^ . ■ ■■■ • , ' ■■ ■ • ■ 



* Council for Postsecondary Education, State Board for Community Col leg , 
Education, Commission. for 'Vocational Education, and the Higher Educatibn 
Personnel Board. \ v ^ 
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;.' - -.' CHAPTER I V ■ - " / 

•'■^^^ • ; ■ ^- . ^ " > THE -EVERGREEN . curriculum' . - ' ' 
Evergreen' $ approach education is untonventional in foVrn but' ' " 

' ' y ■ ■ ■ ■ .V V ., , ^ , 

. conventlohaT in essence. •Lectures^seitiinars, classes, field study labora- • 

;tories^ and other ;festab1ished learning modes at^e .arranged differeritlv than 

' is tfie case at other-4^st'itUtions. ° Evergreen does not utilize grades but . 

. awards credi t; uponcsijtcessfuT completi^^^^^ reg^ii rements: ir Cbntr^ary . 

' tx) what seems 'to ba^jfche^. there' is structure in the curriculum? 

.Evergreen's approach h^s undergone significant changj%> since . 

. ,■ '[ ' [ ' ■ T""" " i;;;^ • ■■ ■ ■ 

: the college wa^ijestabl^^^ rs, evident that changes are Iti 11 bcr . 

^e College has ^^n evaluated by twQ jextei^V^^r^ . 
was estabTishe^^^ both, while presenting particular ^re(^e)mmefid'a- .» 
tlQhs^y^m^^^^ hi gti marks: |1a^y^^^ ' 

recoriimaind^^^ the'se bodies ha.ve been implemented. V ' v • * i 

^ ■ 'A* ■ J Educational Program • • ^-i^ 

' V th^^^^^ refers" t(^ the iD^tructionaV curriculum. - 

at Evcergre^^^^^^^ conversion to a more conventional form. 

While the Evergreen curricLrtum is unconventidnal* in terms of its structure, ^ 
1t is less so in its essence\ It continues to employ lectures, seminars, 
laboratories, ;fie'1d study, ej^ ,\ as is the case at other colleges and uni- 
versities;^ T^^^^ beeK^^ planned^mahner, 
following periodic ey^'uati^ i^\^ri evjolutionary manner^ 6s adjustments 
are made each^^erm, - ■ r . • — , . , * 

Since this report must concern the eduGattonal program -at Evergreen, 
it is^iiTipbrtant that the program be- clearly understood.' Essentially,' 

" \ ■' ■'■r'. -.-r-, . ' 

Evergreen has taken a nimiber of proven pedagogical techniques and wrapped " 



*^ J- • ■ 



thenv ijn. a vdimfent pacicage'.: In sp? doing I -ilj has; develops :a nuriiber jp-f . 
terms. th^it may tfe' unfamiliar to the average observer; ^ For these^reastfns: 



it. is necess.ai^y that a few plaragraphs be^directfd to' a description of 1^ • - - 
^ " instriuctiorial prb^tess-at E'^ergreen.. - ' ' ^ '< ' ; , ; ^ \ > 

Evergreen prpyidei instruction in^many'i]S(f the undergraduate disciplinary, 
fi e^ds -Offeree! on th? (*cimpuses cff bttier institutions its size. A stu^nt 
wisKing tto pursue an undergraduate major in the natural sciefnses,. for example, 
can do id Bvergreeh/-as at- the otherl^pub^ ic. and private acc.redi^^^^^ fOui'^i^ 
year-colleges: in the State. Th^. "major differences lie jn the manner i{n wht\sh» 
those studies would be pursued. At the more tonventionaT i^^^ 
student. hVOuTd prdce^ tKrough, a . series, of terms, (1^ ciuar|eirsv,^o^^^^^ ght/sefnesr-: 
^« ^ ters) sele^iting requiYements',>lectiveSi and major eotirses frcp;^ 

listings in the catalog gnd organizing a scheduleveachji qua aroun;^^^ 
times w\ien those courses are offered. Ffeld experiences j ^^ihOJ(2^!^ries^ 
semifiars, .etc,V woiAd; be provided in this manner. If for, sofne reason a 



course thait is desired or needed J s not offered during the quarter or ti^tle 
desired, or tf>the. course Is filled, the student, must $elect an a^ternati.Y6^ 
The terfil schedujy^v is arranged accordingly, with normally between ;ft»^^^^ 
an<i eighteen quarter hours (or credits) deemed an average full-time load. 
During the' term the student meets in the scheduled classes at the designated 
times and -places and proceeds to acqui|^e the. c^edi^ts necessary far graduation ifi -, 



* The jor exceptions to tF\is generalization are those^ disQiplineis^whiGti 
by state- law are limited to^bne,. or both^ of the two HateSni.yersitie^--:;M 
the Uni.versity of WashinatdW and Washington State University. Thus, ^ 
' Engineering, Agricultuce, Forestry, and Fgshgries represent pro^irams . . 
-' that would not be offered at Eyerqreen-/though some of their component ^ - 
qXDurses nnay— but they would^ not be available at .|;hei other regional , ins tr- - 
' tutions e;ither. Evergreen also clbes^'^not offdr graduate ^edubetion, although 
plans are in progress for the development of master's' level studies. ' 



. SimiTarlyv Evergrepn does not offer programs in Teacher Education. 
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y^- They-e are several advantages to this system. It is fairly ecanomicaV. 
The institution, w'it>r-^its faculty, can provide a general\l isting of. courses 
which, in- the aggregate ,^ out! in.e .1|^h^'■ ^-e ra^ge of studies, ^cullty 



} 



can be assigned by their dep w'^'^'^^ oursfes from this general 
. listing. The cburs^-can be Mjt stjheduled) each term in 
manner tha*t allows the institution to make planned and efficien-t' use of itsi^ 
space and its faculty resources. In effect the student then accommodates 
himself or hersel f to this -general schedule. '^Moreover, there i^- a ratheiiL 
-clear 5 true tur 



The >disadvartta9es of such conventional approaches have been described 
in considerable detail .in the literature on nontraditionaleducation and 
'^need not/be ful ly surnmari zed* here. Perhaps they are best implied by. the 
-referende, '•clock and bell,'' which is applied to this method (coursd! are 
taught in disc-r^^ time increments, with the start and completion each 



signaled by a bell) a>%d with the statement that i^is ^eft to each student 
(albeit with the help of an advisor ;if one is utili2e(3l) to integrate the 
various, ahd sometimes dispa^rate, courses of study into a meani'ngfgl whole. ^ 
There can be duplication, as different coursesV^and different instructors^ 
overlap and replicate the subject matter of each other! Thus, a student 
in Political Science,- for example, could find himself assigned two separate 
translations of Artistbtle's PpJj^csJ for use in two separate courses em- 
ploying the work in different ways. ^ . ' , 
The final observation, since the objective is to provide contrast with 
the Evergreen program, is that grades or some othe;^ mechartism, for measuring 
and awarding credits for completion of S:ourse requirements" are usually 
eniployed ( "pass-fai V* , in this instance, is also a measure of completion " ^ 



orthe' re^THj^e.d work) . . Thes^-grades and c6urse. 1 i stings (with appropriate 

credits) are ri^pprted cumul actively on a student 's,record or.,^nscript. When 

the required distributi on ma jo^, and total cr^its-are_adcornplished (on a 

quarter basis this is usually -^orox ^^'^ tel v l^n quarter .credits-- twelve 

.fifteen-credi t^quarters, u^>i, !! che inajor) th? studetit 

qualifier for graduation. ■ • » . / 

.Perhaps the best place to ^eg in on?' s'search for a descriptive narrative . 

oh the Evergreen educational program. Ti 'ttte College catalog. The opening 

-statemefrt-4n the sectiorNqf the catalog describing the currjcul.i^m is in- - 

structive: - \ ; . ' 

"Study at EvVg*^^^*^ J^^^ some distinctive features which - 
' are hard to find elsewhere. Our basi'C goals are the - , 
same as most colleges and ^uni verSiities--to help students y , 

'become competentindividuals with a^strortg sense of pur- ; . 

pose and a deep understanding of their potential role in^ ' ^ 

\ society. and of the skills and concepts they have learned. C^V 
Ftowever, we try to reaqh these goals in special ways. 
Students at Ever^gi;;een w6Vfc>pn the ^same subjects-found in 
md^t co/V1eg0''^*aricl universities--the arts, humaa^^^ies, 
\ natur&l'and^social sciences--and they risad 'book^, attend 
^ lectures, ^kri te papers, take part in labo^ittory efnd ; " 

field projects as students at other institutrons do. But \ . 

Evergreen organizes these subjects and activities dif- 
ferently from other placjes so as to help students get 
more out of them" . . . 



Shortly after Evergreen .began operation in 1971, three major study modes 

. ' ' N '^'^ ^ ' 3 

were employed: Coordinated. Studies, Group Contracts, and Individual Contracts. 

More recently two additional modes were addedt Courses ("Modules") and External 



This sijniinary should not be, taken to 'imply that conventional institutions do 
not offer honors programs, seminar projects, and so on, or tfcv.fit there is nothing 
'more involved than the simple accximulation of credits. They do, and there is. 

■^A cogent description of the Evergreen study. modes appears in McHenry ,, Dean, 
et al_. , Acji'deniic Departnien ts , Jossey-Bass, 1977, .in Chapter Eight, "Academic ' 
AlmrnistratTon Wi thoIit' Departments at The Evergreen State College," by former 

. President CharJes McCann. Other sources for this section include The Ever- 
green Self-Study Report for NWASHS accreditation (November, 1971), "Report to 
the Washington State Legislative Budget Committee: Utilization of raculty, 
197B-76, Tl.SC, March 21, 1977" (Edward Knrmondy), and a recent report by ^ ■ 
Ehrmann, Stephan C, "final Roroft: Evaluation of Evercireen , " two volume's, 
August 31, 19/7. ' / ' 



Credit, In a 1971 reporf to the- Legislative Budget Committee, Evergreen 
divided these modes into two major categorie^: Group Instruction and Indi- 
vidual Instruction; The First includes Coordinated Studies/Group Contracts, 
and Courses. The second encompasses Individual Contracts. For purposes of- 
the present report, a tH:-«, . - ogo^y, Speci-al Study Forms, is, also discussed. 

^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ I 

1- Grbup In / ^ 



a. A Coonjinu... - ^ tudies program usually involves a group of 
studlnts and^facul ty memberC^worki^ in a comparatively broad 
iiiterdisciplinary study are* centering on a common theme or 
problem. Its -avowed purpose is- to direct attention to the 
• inter-related nature of pjienomena in the real world. It . 
involves ^lL_inferdi sci pi i nary team of , facul ty (usually a 
team of thre§ or. four instructors from different subject 
matter areas workigig intensely wi th. si xty» to eighty students, 
in ah integrated program of study). Coordinated Studies * 

progrcims are usually considere.d full-time endeavors, and may 

I ■ 

last for one, two,^ or three terms. An example of a cofordinated 
studies progral^ drawn from the current catalog, is "Life and 
Health," in this case a"pnograni offered on 'a full-time basis 
(as is jcharacteristic of such programs) for Fall term only. 
^ It^ emphasizes human biology and human development, providing 
. a general introduction and orientation to these areas . (Note: 

the exani^e program is drawn from the listing, of Basic Programs, 
/those offerings that provide introductory work In the area, 
aimed primarily ^t beginning students; the various, program 
levels" are described in more detail below). Aside from human 
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bio1ogy*^nd devela^nt, the program also stresses health 
and physical education, and it is considered preparatory for 
further study in the sciences and humanities, especially th,e 
health-related^ fields. The faculty/student ratio. in such pro- 
grams is a normative 1:20. Since by definition several faculty^ 
.,lG "^d, the total n any one program may 



exceed iua. SpedifiQ P' a,. , uu^^ub .chdiigt m tenn to term 

> ' . ■ ■ -It 

but the Coordinated Studies program rep re stents the essence of 
the Evergreen educational philJsophy, emphasizing as it does , 
interdisciplinary study around a, common 'theme. 

b: Group Contracts describe a situation in which several 
'stu'(ients and a faculty member agree to pursue'^d accomplish an 
\ educational dbjective within at.^rtain time (former President 
WcCaVin cVtes an examp^le wherein- a group of students acquired 



a major in economics oyer the course of a year).^ Much of the 
descriptive narrative pertaining to Coordinated Studies applies 
also to group contracts-sm^Tl groups,' employing seminar/discuss 
techniques, studying a comnwn theme for one or more terms, lan an 
intensive basis'!^ The major difference is that a smaller group 
of students (usually 25 to 45) and a lesser number of faculty 
(one or two) work together in more specialized, and frequently 
more advanced, areas. As with the example pertaining to an i 
economics major, many groyjp contracts fall within a single 



WcCann. op. cit. - 
Catalog, op- cit., p. 25. , 
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disciplinary area, although some are problem-centered and^ 
i?rterdisdi£lTnary. About 25 group contracts operate during 
■/ any given time. Essentially; group contracts provide offeortuni- 
, ties for, students to pursue topics further than might be the 
case in a coordinated studies program, and they also may permit 
students who can handle the work to mo\^e,more rapidly" than normal 
through tho VoUege experience. ; 

' c. C. ,.rses [ov "M(j)dules") are usud I iy uf.fered in the late . 
afternoon and evenings, often for area residents wishing to attend 
on a part-time basis., Nt. also for full-time regular students 
desiring to acquire certa^fT skills or knowledge. Courses may 
also be required- component? of regular (coordinated studies) ' 
programs. Mathematics, Music Theory, and Forei'gn Languages 
are examples of cours.es offered at Evergreen. More than forty 
■ courses are listed each quarter. According to the Catalog, 
courses are offered for several reasons:' ' ' 

1. Some are offered by the faculty of a coordinated •: 
stu(|^ies program or a group contract as a component of the , 
larger program. In such .cases, where the course has a 
general appeal, the enrollment may be opened to stQdents 
not otherwise enrolled in the program. 

2. -Some are designed specifically to meet the 
•part-time n^eds of community residents (e.g., scheduled 

and designed to itieet the needs of working professionals). 




3. Some ai^e . regufarly available because of the 
parti-cular nature of :the subjisct matter (e.g., mathematics, - . 
music theory, arid some foreig^^^ as noted previously). 

" ■ ; ■ . ■ . '"-J.;: • 

The earlier catalog references to such endeavors were to 
"modules," but since t life present lexicon util izes "courses," 
, which is what they are," it is 'assumed that the new term .will 
apply in the future.* A sigh,.i f icaui portion of I v(>rgreen ^ , 



students, both full and part-time,, are enrolled in courses. 
^~ ~Tn~voTvTng^ subjects of fered^at scheduled^ 

intervals, courses, extend 'to students further latitude in 
strueturing-^^i^^^^ ' ' 

2. In (j i v\d u a 1 Instruction ' . , if ' . ^]., 

■ Indfvidual Contracts are designed to help students learn on 'thei 
own, with faculty oversight, by pursiri|^ a specific project, mastering 
a specific- sjti 11 , . or covering a specific body, of subject matter. Con 
tracts C2m iM^TlFrom a few weeks to a few months, and they can assume 
"virtually any form, 'limited only by legal constraints, the available 
time, interest, and exf)ertise of the faculty, and. the needs, and 
interests- of the contracting student. 

' 3. Special Study Forms . 

■* 

Th6 College catalog also identifies several special study forms, 
/ as fdllows: 

; a.^ Cooperative Education pertains to individual /y\ tailored, 
practical learning experiences j usually available off-campus. 
A student may obtain personal experience on the job, ar/tfnged 



in cooperation with representatives of business, industry, 
government, and community organizWions^ 
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A itiore common term is internships , which are planned and^ supervised 
opportunities for work (on-the-job) that should fit into the student's 
.long-range goaTs, and for which the student Is qualified. The major - 
difference between the two , forms (cooperative education ancj intern-.- 
'ships) seems to .be that 'in order to participate' in an internship, ^ 
' 'nust i- :rr lied in one of the thri'v^ : * .. ^jut^ 

(coordinated studies, group contract, individual contract). The 
'.employer hjas the task of evaluating^^ th^ student' s progress , arid! 



Va/^ontracti.ng^acul ty member ^determi nes the- value of the experience 
in terms of learning progress. Injjern^hips also pro'\?ide -an impor-^ 
^ tant nexus for many students'' betwe/n the liberal arts -education , 



and/preparation for a su'bsef]uent career. ^ ^ 

. 6. /The Career Learnlr/g Program refers to an qpportunity for 
students to enter a planned^ seque,nce Sf learning activities designed 
to lielp them: (1;) eocplor^ carreer options, (2) assess their career- 
related background and skills'^{3) make .^tentative career decisions, 

and (4) tqke career-related factors into account when planning for 

■ . . ' , . ' . . " -0'^ 

and finding internships. It entails 'counseling, career education 

seminarSj devi^lopment workshops, short-term internships, volunteer 

assignments;^, and for advanced students, career learning field 

placements (for selected third apfd fourth year students) alter-^ / 

nating with periods of on-campus study. 

c. The Community Vol^unteer Service "Program provides an 

arrangement whereby student? may_^engage in community service 

activities on a volunteer ba,sis^;^ith or without pay. Vtrii^teers * 

serve as counselors -in communi ty cl inics, assist homebound senior' 

■* 
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ci tizens, ,work wvj^^ visi t residents' in ^correctional 

institutions, etc/ - _ . '\ ^ . 

Finally, the College also ha options: for credit^ by examina- 

fi' ' 

tion or credit for prior learning, by which olHpr c;tMH ' » 

r ■ ■ ' ' ' . ... 

+ - 'fOlege niM' '•: )r)ir ... u.ii^ .vu) k exper" i ..,i^c;i> for college ' . 
credit. In this regard, the College relies on College Level . 
Examination Program (XLEP) of the College Entrance/Examination 
Board. As long as they do. not duplicate advance^ pfecement for 



i ntroductory work, students enteri ng the Coll ege niay offer accept- 
able CLEP scores to the Registrar. Two Evergreen credit units^ are 
awarded for each test successful ly taken. The Dps i de-Down Degree 
pnovidea students who have fcomple ted a >lower-»'di vision technical 
or vocational program in a comniunity college, and ^ho wiste to 
complete a baccalaureate degree, with the opportunity to do 
so with two additional years of college work. The catalog also . 

\ identifies an Extgfnal Program Option , designed particularly for 
older students who wish to combine their work-related experiences 
with academic study at the College. ^Fijially, the Center for the 

^ Development ^of Reading and .Writing (C-DRAWV program exists for 
students who need skills development in these areas.: The College 
_ also provides opportunities for self-paced le arning (with two ' 

■ ■ 

self-paced learning centers), foreign language study , and 
> study g^broad . . 

V v _^ '. 



^The External Credit Office has been Irenamed the Office of Prior Learning 

Pragrams. , ' ' ^ ' 

■ , : ' ■{ ■ [ 
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S The'Vl^hye'e major study- forms (cdordinated studies arid individual and 
group contracts) are overlaid with a generally hier ' . . 

It beoii^'- w-" *-h thr 'Vr> i "'-^0 i\ .id- / to. encering ^tuueiiis 

(biic open to -students at any 1ev.ll). The present Catalog Identifies ten basic ^ 
coordinate ■stLJdies prograins, ranging in duratfon from one teVhi to. one academic 
^ea'f^ Further. up the ladder are Advanced Special ty areas. The Catalog lists ; 
twelve Siich areas. These are continui,qg^^^/t 

"disci^iniF^r^^^^ area. 



\^more -specif ic^roup Studies programs entitled as follows: . ' 

'. « ■ ' . ■ . • • • 

'\ ■ * . The Arts in Social Perspective '" \ , " 

V Desigri^^n Music , ^ • <^ 

:\ ... ' . Alternative Theaters . : ; . . , 

\ i / Recording 'and Structuring v . 

•\ ' . flight and Sound \ ^ ' . ' 

Images in Sequence 

Collaborative Arts Consortium , 
\ ' :EngTish Theater ' V . - ^ 

Exploration in Twentieth Century Music 

Running parallel with Basic and Advanced prograrnk is a' third form, 
Annua\] Programs. Through its annual program offerings, Evergreen considers 
itself\abl» to^ respond to temporary educational needs while providing some 
latitude far curi^icular subje'cL experimentation. Annual programs are interrded 
to be offered for only one year. ,This category includes programs designed to 
meet a specific limited need of a particular group of students, perliaps as an_ 
outgrowth of a group contract or in response to a program request from out- 
side the campus. It can also include ^ograms oVan experimental nature, 
wWch,,if successful,' may become part of the offerings in one of the specialty 



Evergreen ,.o'; .m; >^ grades. ri-ti-, are t aluai- by th^ir " - 
la = Ity upon compiecion a ea.cn work unit ( 9arctless;of .its fornv) . .Successful 
comgiletiQa '5^^^^^^^ as described, for 4^mple, ■ ip thec^ of a 

cooridlh^ei/studies program or in the group. or individual contract, will lead., 
to -award of credit, in the form of Evergreen Units (each unit is approximately 
equal to fbu.r 'qucirter credits). Failure to complete t>ie required work will 
r^ult in no credit,. Again, there are no gr^ci^s ;'ei thtr in terms of a grade- 
point, or a pass/ fail notation* * . . ^ 

Contrary to popular impres'sion, Eyepreen employs student tr^scripts. 



It also utilizes student portfolios. ,Ea.ch student has both. The transcript 
is a. listing of the viork completed and the credits a>/arded. It also contains 
both'the f acuity member* 's and the student's evaluation (dptitnal) of that work, 
along with a detailed description of each program or. contract completed by . 
the student. Especially for the use of students wishing .to transfer to an 
institution employing a more conventional grading system, the work described 
in thetranscript is converted inta course equivalencies. 

^ The second record-^he stmJent ponfol io--must be maintained b^ the 
■Student. It includes detailed material on.the completed course work and the 
copies of the faculty and stiKlent eval uations of tl^at work. The portfolio 
also includes examples of the stude\it's work, such as copies of major ^papers , 
etc., along with other material pertinent tp and descriptive of the student's 
educational experience at Evergreen. 

S' ' ■ ■ . • ■ . 

.. ? ■ 

students must meet standards of accomplishment in order to remain at ' 
Evergreen, a$ at other institutions. Thus, a student earning less than 
three-fourths of the credits for which he/she was regjstered in three 
successive quarters would receive an academic warning. Failure to improve^ 



th-is^.ratio by the end' of the second three-qu^irter period would T^ad^ to a 

vrequirefl leave of absence from the institution^ Failure to make normal 

■ \ ' ' • ' ■ ■ 
progress upon return could lead to dismissal; ^6ne .should also restate^ ' 

the obvious here:^ A student failing to "pass" a program Would receive . 
no credit for the activity. Witliout the acquisition of credits', graduation 

cannot Occur.- v /. ^ j ^ 

/ ■ . * * . ' » 

■ The structural characteristics of the Evergreen program can" be 
demonstrated in the following diagram -6f, a "typical" program of study 

at-.'that. institution, taken fm^ the Catalog: . 

-iifst Year 

; ' , ' Ba^ic Program (^..g. ,/ OvercorTiing Math a^^^^ 

• ■ . Writing Anxieties) .' 

-. • \ ■ ■"' ' ; ^ [ ■: 

. Sgcond Year or Thix d Year 

Foundation Program 
. . or , 

Advanced Program .* 
^ or 

. Second Foundation Program 

' ' in another Special ty area 

Third or Fou^?t^l. Yg jV . ' 

-Group Contract : 

y Secon.d Foun^tion Program 
/ ' Research ((individual Contract) 

' or 

Advanced Interdisciplinary Program 

' or . . . . 

General Interest Study 

B. Prtfgra jTT^Developments and Cha nges 

Student enrollments in the Coordinated Studie's,. Group /Contract, 

Individual Contract, and Class modes havercKanged over thp years from a 
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time when tfe Coordinated Studies programs dominated to one in ijihich . " 
participation is more evenly spread across the fou,r types, as isycipparent 



. in Table lV-1 



7 



TABLE IV-1 • 
, Percentaige Distribution by Mode 



rtode_Qf_stud^ 


Fall 1971 


1972, 




1974 ■ 


1975 




Coordinated Study 


93% 
• (1093) 


61% ' 
(1236) 


. 56% , 
(1294) 


'57% ; 
(1400) 


41% 
•(1065) 


41% .. 
(1098) 


Group Contract 


•: -1% 


18% 
(376) 


' 24% 
(551), 


15% 

(361) . 


.26% 
(678) 


18% 
. (488) 


.J MndivTchjal 
..Contract ' 

■ ■'■ * 

Courses . 

... ^ . ■ .' . . 


.6% . 
_ (76) 

1 0% ^ 

> 


21% 
(423) , 

• .0% 


19% 
(434) 

2% . . 
(42) 


, 27% 
(669) 

i% i 

.(16) 


23% 

(602).-, 

10°^ 
^269) 


- 25% : 

(68S). : 

• 16% ■.. 
(423) ;, 


Total 


100% 

(1177) • 


100% 
(2035)' 


100% 
(2321) 


100% . 
(2446) 


:100% 
(2614) 


100% 
(2636) . 


SOURCE: Ehrtnann, 0£/_cit£, VoT. 


I.I, p. 


IV-29.' 
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These shifts are not the only changes apparent in the curriculuiii; rather, 
in many ways they are the results of other changes that have occured since 



In all modes but courses, headcount and full-time equivalent are the 
same, jn courses (in these figures) full-time students registered for 
a coordinated studies program for 75% of their time, and a course for 
^,25%, are co'bnted only under coordinated studies. ^If a part-time student 
is registered for two courses, ^the student is counted only once in the 
course total. Because of these two factors, the percentages reported 
in the courses ' total may be somewhat understated. 
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^ the College openec| its. doo^s ih 1971. -'k is clear that the growth process 
' «^has not endei, and in part this is ttje nature^f the system, ' While coordinate^! - 
^ • ^y*Mdi.es, fndividual and group contracts, -and' classes are offered, and a speci-". 
fied range of specialty areas are listed each* year, '^the offerings Within- 
the various .modes and areas change, -'as is the' case with 'the facui^ty/mvol-ved- / " 
in each. This^eates particular problems, as the'institutional ^al of-a \ 
flexible curriculum confronts the assumption that learning must bt struc- 
1:ured and often This issue has not been resolved;^or is it > ^ 

clear ^owTt can be, short of fundamental changes in^fe^ 

or in the minds , of '*those w^io feel that' more structure is essenfia'iN ' For . '' ■ 
^ \ its part, Evergreen^s designation of specialty areas 'to serve asVgeneraV 
. :. .fi^amewoir'.ks for iiiore particular offerings appears to be a recoglhition of a , 
• ne^d^among studentVfor some predictability and structure (one can, for ' 
example,, "ma jcr" in Political Econorny). . ' ■ 

Much of the early curriculum development work at Evergreen (1970-7,1) •. , 
centered on the coordinated studies mode, ^ which was considered the essence 
: ojF the new college's curriculum, providing as it did, fpr- jnterdiscipl inary • . K 
studies^, small class sizes, clQse student/facul ty "-contact, ,and'the narrative 
. evaluation' ("portfolio") proce^ss; - ' - . 

, The opening year'^^s program offerings, ^primarily coordinated |studies, 
were based on an expectation of 750 freshmen and sophomore students 



'8 ' ,][■•■'.■ 

The remarks on curri-cular planning. are talcen.from paper prepared 
by Kormondy, Edward J., "GoVernahce and The Evergreen State College " 
for the .Lilly' Endjiwment Project, February, 1976, "especial ly "pp. 12-13: " \ / 
and p. 25.. ' • 

The material in this 'narrative is based on! a paper prepared for the 
Couni^il staff by Dr. Byro-hjQutz,- Acting Vice-President and Provost ' 
at Eyergreen; "An .Evolutidiary -History of The Evergreen State ' 
Colljege Curriculuiji," October',, 1978. ' - ' ^ 
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' enrollYhg in seven or eight; Some' individual contracts, were 
, .-anticipated for. the 20. or' 30 adv^ed students that were expected t'o 'register, 
-^Lirij^g the first^-fuTl year of operation (1971-72) the GolTege registered. ' ^ 
nearly 1.100 students, rv\/ith about one-half in 'the upper division. The exist- 
' ing coordinated studies programs^had/to be restructured and new programs 

.. developed for bffering at the u^er^division. The individual contract mode ' 
• was exp'^anded. t(^ approximately 75 . students. It Was al so >durtng 

"that year that the faculty recognized a need ^or an additipnal mod6--Group 
s" Contracts--for hapdl ing advanced work, in some of. th^ fields. 
: . During the 'fall , 1972, a c'UrrieuTum review commi ttee wa§ formed to study 

. , the curriculum and, make recomrnendations based upon an evalciatioh Of flie first 
' full year of operation. The committee recommended' further development .of '\ ^ 
the Group Contract mode for advanced* Work, development of the fledgling . ' 
internship program, arid the -offering of ''modules'' .(courses) in . the, late 
afternoon Or evening. The timihg of the caurse of fieri ngs, was premised. on . 
. the- belief that they would serve part-time studiants. in-th'e 01 ympi a community 
and provide adiitional opportunities >for reguTar students."''^ The committee; 
.also recommended development of a' Learning ^Resources Center to assist 
students in developing, [reading and writing skills, r (NOTE: One of the 
s^riitial criticisms .of the Evergreen, instrij^ . ■ ■ 

more appropriate' to an exclusive private college than a publ ic insti tut^k)n, 
since the latter would' fc^ave an obligation to be open in its admiVsi'ons 



. It fias also been suggested^ but not in. Dr. Youtz^s pctpW, l^at the timing 
of the course offerings had the effect , iritendigd or not,, of preserving/ 

. the' integrity* of the -^coordinated studies programs;, since regular daytime 
students ^wouTd not be induced away from the interdistipTihary offerings 
'into the course offerings. 



. Roiiciesv vthe poin*^^ College would enroll some high . 

:"idhool graduates wftose basic skills, particularly reading and writing, 
• ••would be in,adeqy9tely developed to operate if) an educational' mode that 

•.■^■..; v/. ■ ; ■■ . ... . .--y,- V V ; 

. might rtot. provide for remedial in'sitruction. At was:.suggested at the > 
•. - - ■ :^ ' \. • ■ •■ . ■ •• ■ ■■^--' 

time tl>at, the.College could resolve this problem with an entering 

year coordinated. studies program preparing students for idvanced' work 

through the provision of instructibn in English composition, etc.: The 

committee's recommendation appe^ars tO'jrepresent aTi^a^ .-^ 

. for: copjng with the problem.) 4- : ''r--;'U-> ^ ' ^ '■ r 

.: These modifications notwithstariding,-Jthe- Commit 
commitment, to the coordinated studies' program, a|p^d^^^arti^^ to inter- ^ • 
diSGiplinary teaching as the cof-e of the curriculum. It made one additional 
recommendation of considerable ■i'mpbrtance,''given the nature of the pre'sent 
. curriculum. This was for the sequencing ^ coordinated studies prjDgrams: . 
hy .level : Baisic, Intermediate, and Advanced. The. changes were reflected 
in the 1973-74 curriculum. ' ' 

,\ .-. : ' . : ' 

During the following year (Fall,. 1974) a second curriculum'^^eview y> 

committee was empaneled. Thisjfeommittee recommended few additional changes 

. ■ ■ • . ■■ ■' * 

in the curriculum structure; rather, it cautioned against too rapid ch.atige, 
expressing concern that the College had moved too far from coordinated ■ 
Studies as the principal mode. It urged more attention tg basic skills 

, . ■ ■ ■ ■ " . ' • ■ , , V , 

training, and it pressed for greater control, over the quality of individuai 
contracts and their 1 imitation. to advanced students. These ^changes were. . 
eventually put into effect. ' ' 
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I " DuHng . the 1975-^^ mouTited. its first 

cpmpreheasive long-range curricular planning effort. The model developed, 
arid nearly unanimously accepted, set the stage for the-present^'sy stem. , . • 
.There would be (then) nine interdisciplinary specialty areas in which the ^ . 
Col lege- would guarantee the availability of advanced work everyyear (with 
each ar6ai eni^^ the. Various study modes ) ; There woul d , 

be a i)asic coordinated studies- area (nine or ten programs per year), pro- 
viding the entry point for the beginning students. Annual programs would • : 
comprise the third segment, whlfch would encompass; the area in which special . 
programs for particular student groups (e,g. , returning women) and expen- . ^.^ 
mental efforts that might be proposed* by .the fatuity would be accommodated. 
These changes were' not put into effect until 1977-|te. ^However i during 

■ : * ' ■• ■. ^ . ' ■ , ' < v.- 

the -intervening year, the College tightened fts procedures with regard to 
'individual contracts^ :interrrships,-and the narrative evaluation (portfolio) 
prdcess. Part-time .of ferifigs (classes and coordinated studies) were expanded, 
with the number of .classes nearly doubling; The Evergreen off-.campus program 
in Vancouver was also inaligurated that year. ^ 

' "fhe curricular changes that were .implemented during the 1977-78 /academic 
year have provided more predictability in -the curriculum. Students are able 
to more effectively plan courses of ^study which permit greater specializa^^ • 
tion. More programs are being repeated and improved thereby, rather thari 
dropped after being offered one time. 4lew controls on individual contracts 
have also been imposed. , 

" ... : . . . ■ ^ • ■ •■ ■ Y . 

The most recent change occurred during the Spring, 1978 term with the . 

■ » ■ , ' ■, 

■ ' ■ . '■ ' 

initiation of improved procedures vfdr academic advising of .students. 



^^"Report of the Long Range Curriculum Planning DTF Report," "(February - 
^ ; June, 1976), T^SC. ■ ' : .1 
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Previously, the. Cdllege relied upon advising by the,faculty actual-}^ 
teaching the student; Since these faculty would change term by term or 
program by prog^^^ Was'no continuity. over the period of th^tudent*s 

presence at Evergreen. The new system provides one academic advisor for 
the full period of the »tudent*s^^^ institution.. This- change 

addresses a recur/ing 'concern e)i:pressea\by students interviewed during the 

• • ' • ■ " ' . . " ■ ■ ' • ,»"■ ■.''■•. 

course; of thi s .^;^Uj^ ' : ; ' * 

The consensus on appears to be positive, • 

but^jhere is some evidence of concern^among faculty arid current students 
that the .c<)nmi tment to coordinated studies .and innovation is being threatened. 
At th"e same 'time, recent proposal s l^r curri cul um change, that woul d" requi re 

students to take founquarters of coordinated studies programs arid complete 

■ . . " ' - ■ ■ i . * ■ - ' ■ ' ■ . . ■ ' 

a senior project as a prereqi/Tsite fcfl* graduation appear to be eacounlering 

r^sistence among current students at the institution. From the faculty 's/w 

■ . ' ■ ' . ' . • ' ' . ■ * ' i' 

perspective/ the changes are aimed at ensuring adequate rigor in the ^du- , * 

cational- process and making these expectations clear to students. The , ■ ; 
coordinated studies requirement is designed to ensure- breadth in the stu- 
dent's educational programs and the senior project is^ designed to cause - ■ 
students 'to more effectively integrate the things they have learned before' 
they ■graduate. Before these chahges are implemented at the College they , 
will undergo further review and discussion. . 
C. External' Evaluations . . 

Since its establishment, Evergreen has undergone two major evaluations 
by outside boards. The first was by an evaluation committee of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools fot- accreditation purposes 
(April/May, 1974). The second was by a citizens group appointed by the 
Board of Trustees of the College (May, 1976). 



1. Thg. EvaTuation Gomrnittee Report to the Higher Bommission 

•■ . •• ■ ■ ■ /■ ^ ' . ■ - ■ . ^- ■ • 12 

^j,:- \ : of the Northwest Association of. .Secondary and Higher Schools, 

■ a; As part of the accreditatToji "process, institutions are required, 
to prepare a comprehensive self-study (involving such matters as I . 
'>n$titutional goals and purposes., developmental aspects, governing 
structure, finances, facilities, administrative . structure, etc). 
The instituf ion's. performance ,is subsequehtly evaluated in the context' 
pf the setf-study. If its goal?., struct)^re, governing processes, e 
ara^acceptable for accreditation purpo||l^^^ th6^ evalu^tibn. committee 
find§; that t:he.^ssen'ti^ elernents of are being pursued^ 
the\school probably be accredited/ This is an important point; 
for:the efvalHjatiori fbr,aci;reditati6 purposes is mainly a determination 
of whether the school is doing what' it has. indicated it w4-ll do. The " 
evaluation does not norrnaily extend to considerations beyond this. 

Evergreen prepared its self-study report in Novettiber, 1971. In 
it the institutionail dbj^ctS'ves ^^^^^^ follows : 




iluabl^ 

a, . / 

. by preparing a"" 

i^illp^ip^ of learning and experi- 

encouraging independence in pulrsuit 
of inquiries that interest §ind motivate him, and 
by providing him with counsel and resources to 
test this knoiyl edge and ability,, To put this nega- 
tively, we do not intend tt) stamp a "product" with 
the .brand of a particulV academic el ite 'nor of 
a narrowly concei ved '\4OccitiOn. 



.-^^April 29 to May U 1974. 

■■ " • ' . .■ • t • ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ • ^ ■ ' • ' ■ ' ' . " 
^•^TESC, "Self-Study Report, for NA5HS",: November, .1971, op. cit. 
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The College awards one*degfee,vthe B.A. , upon ^ 
.completion of 36 Evergreen unns. Wherever pos- '--^ . 
■ • sibie, Evergreen units will represent accompl i s h-: 

iTients,.,not accumulations of tinie,; Units-.may be ' . 
earned in ways designed to foster development of ^■ 
behavior reflecting the above. goal sr by parti ci- 
;: .pation in. coordinated .'Studies groups, by indivi- 
- " dually contracted study j by appropriately supervised 

" experience on .the.'job,, and by ei(amin?ition. - « 
.'■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ J" '• 

In order.'to achieve the highly iiidividualized pro- 
. / ) ^am of study called for'by our goals, and best ' ' 
achieved by our modes of learning, the College * 
*^>has organized itself to allow maximum- concentration- ' 
of resources and. faculty time at the. point of . . / ' 

faculty-student contact/ Evergreen wi'll not allow » 
. ' departiknts to exist; :U:^^^^W^^^^^^ 

- experiences in courses to ^be> given, year after 
year; it will nt)t order coursies or curricula. • * 
■ •■■ r . . ■■: :/ ^ . \ ■ ■. .V;-, . ' 

■ Evergrepn will allow the professional .without \ 

the supefimposition of committees before the. 
. fact, to do what he is fit to do; jt. will allow 
{ him to advise and to help' the student to learp 

and to articulate^. It will encourage profesr 
sion.als to learn along with students, thus, 
"teaching" by example. .Evergreen will biluir the . ' 

; ■ di stinctions among who is "facul ty," and "who is , 

not; it will continually rieaTign talents. 

• ■ ■■ ■ ■ • 

In order to achieve the above ends. Evergreen 
„ has cotranftted itself to continuing evaluation 
of students, staff, administration, and faiulty.. 

./In its report to the.accrediting association, the evaluation 

(fcommittee was mildly critical of the.TESC Self-Study (". . . a very . 

clear presentation of the institution as it exists and operates.^ \ 

But . . . the Study did ndt sufficielntly critique and evaluate the - 

institution and its .operations. . . '.'^ The Report of the Disappeaf-ing 

Task F(^rce of April 24, 1974 did provide .something of the kind of 



analysis and critique that would ha improved the SeTf-Study itself.") 

It' was also a little chiding in one other ^respect: "Because they set. 

■ • •• .• • ■ :^ .:■ ^ . , .. • • . . . .... ■ ■■• • - , 

out' f roiji the beginning to 'Offer an al ternative* educational experience, 

there :is an understantJable tendency for them to assume spmething of the 



roTe of a crdsader/for the particular kind of institution they have 
created. This posture appeared in *the Self-Stud^eport. " But ; 



tfre committee was oyerwhelm^ingly supportive of tiie'^educational prdge^s 



1 



\ and facilities 'at EvjBf^reeri^^^^ If. even echoed some of the concerns 

expressed by facul ty -'that ^^^^ of courses "could undermine • ' 

'• ■ - ' ■ ■■' ; • ' .^'vV A^ ■'^^'7'- . ' ' ... . •;' .. '. ^ '" 

r Coprdinated.an^d^^ Contract although it w&s' in agreement that 

the provision of courses was a sound ide^. ' - ; 

"%The 'tv^^^^^^^^^^ oh particular program offer- 

ings of t€!rj;;cdiltai^^^^^^ either were more positive or 

which implied more uncertainty over various arrangements than are / ' 
^uggesj;eij in its more sweeping expression of support. Somerof these ' 
comments are quoted in part here'. 

V ■ " • . • , « * ■ . -■ ' . 

' Ba si c ProVam--Ma Iter Suryi val : The 

■ program as it jfieVeldped included less; of Science ^ * 
* • /anci[ more' of cultural Studies than originally » ^ 
V planned or than announced in the 1973-74 cata- 
logue supplement, there were^faqulty changes 
I and a change in the level of students to whom 

/ " ^ . the program'^was addressed. It is, therefore, ' ■ [ 

not surprising that there has l)eeri significant 
attrition in the program during the year (around 
^; \ 35 percent). . . [These problems] might have 

been compensated for by a more active advise- 
' ; inent program. 



■ 15 ■ ' ^ '■ 

Bpth quotations? are taken from page 4 of the Evaluation ysCommittee' s ' 

-Report. 
^^ Ideiti. , p. 28. 

■^"^Idem. pp. 17^8., 



'. 1 . Basic Progralm'-Nature and Society : "One ' 
problem to be avoided in 'the future,^, if possible, 
was the need to have a faculty tircmber present a . 
module [cqursejfn a scientific area outside his. 
area of profes§ipnaj training. '' Although teachers 
in the pro'gram seemed to:fun§tion adequately in 
subjects outside their own areas, especially in 
considering interdiscipli^nary questions, -it would , 
seem desira'ble -if. On -occasion, 'tKere couYd be 
:paLrticipatiun by faculty wtth expertise not repre- 
sented on the team. "15 - 

Basic Program- 



individua.ljin Contem- 



porary -Society : . . / our brief review sugr. ' : . 
gests that the internaT colierence in this broad. 
and diverse program may, be near the minimum 
that a coordinated, studies.^^^ to ' , 

adopt, and students may riot have; .received a 
great deal of help in intejjrela^^^^^^ dif- 
' ferent themes emphasi zed by t|e program* s 
-cooperating faculty members ,"^9. • 
: . . ^- \ , ■( . _ ■: ■ . ... .. 

Basic .Program--Democr^cy and Tyranny : r - 
* "[This ,program3 s^ems to ocft/iform. to the Col- 
:;1 ege ' s i deal for coprdi fiated studi es : wi th 
'adequate detail the facmty proposed it in the 
'Spring of 1973; students \ijnd^^^ its compo- 
nents .and:.made the Choi ceV early;- the program 
suffered no major sho.rt circuit during the aca- / 
demic year;- the students experienced a signifi- 
cant* gen^gjSaJ education in a style whi.eh is 
classic but unusual , though not unique, inU, S. 
higher education -todayV Coordinated sti/die§ are 
probafbTy the strongest component q^-TESC s' edu- 
cational program; Democracy and Tyranny is one 
of the more commendable of the co'b^d incited studies 



Basic Program 

"The Native American .Studies 
some crucial questions for 
may coordinated studies 



Native American Studies: 



program raises . 
TESC: how autonomous 
be? Is the Colle'ge a 
catalyst or a structural convenience?' Are there 
comnonly shared and mutually respected, intellec- 
tual concepts? And concepts of learning? Will' 
white and minority students genuinely learn from 
each othier, or will each group b^ physically, 
emotionally, and intel lectually separate?"" , . 
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i dem . , p. 19.' 
iderj). , p. 20. 
idem. , p. 21. 
idenu, p. 22. 



: ; BasicVProgram--'Porta1 s r "It 1s';ot>vious that. 

- meanirigful a^ worthwhile learning experiences^^ a 
taking place, .forciJatti faculty an¥^,i 
: :The Rf ogram. gained ^adherents as the semester^ Csic] 
■^yJ^C. ' progressedr Discussion ivit^h this group was' open, 
# ' A,candid, invigorating^ and friendly. One left, with 
■^^ . ; ^tj^ impressior>-tf]iat there wa^s a group whosevper-'^ - 

/ ' ceptions of.rprobiems and' ways to 5ope" wi th them— ; • 
' ^ . ;wa s keen , . ins i gh tf u1 , i nc i s i ve , ^^arid ' product i ve ^ . . 
' '>I^emd]^enthusiastic.'-23 *. ; { 

k ,)■ . - ■'. ■. . ■ . . V " ,K : 

Aijyanced Program— The- Ecology of Pollution : 
' "A sampla of the 35 students showed them, to be com- C 
pletely involved in the program and.fully convert ■ . 
sant.idth all aspects of the work. . . .^m were ' - 
1: ^ impressed that students had reached a leveT;;pf pfo<^ ^ 

pcier\cy that is at least on a pay^fwith<<gradu^ 
.■"•'7^;. opher institutions /'24 - :^ ; ; . — / mv.>. 

Advanqed Programr-Hatter arid potion :^ /lA ^sample 

V »of the students in the Matter and Motion 'progl^^ 
indicates that they 'ar^ arttcul at 

> ^^^j^^ knpwledge.-T at least on a 

; /Y par wij:h t^^ best undergraduates in physical science 
/S jDrogi:ams rn other col leges in the regiVn. ''25 ' . . ■ . 

Advanced F'rograms--Freud and Jung^and Form ' 
and Function : The instructional staff of the 
... programs cannot be too highly 'upraised. Thisse 
. , are obviously; carefully selected'4ndividuals. . 
•Their Interest, ^oncern^ and enthusiasm for tl;ieir 
teachi<ng and their student? was: apparentv. : The . [' ■ 
instructidnaj staff, wt^^^ whom we had contact had 
obviously te'^lfered't^^ art of mefding 

'their original. disciplinary expertise into an 
overriding and genuinely ihterdisciplinary ^.r ' \ 
: approach to* the topics under consideration . " 

• Individual Contracted Studies : "Contracts ■ 

V reviewed give, evidence of careful planning and 
design. * Standards are high. = Work is substantive, 
a^nd achievement is attested by the student port- 

. folios bearing examples of the fruits of the stu- 
f dent's labors, as well as by studentVself-evaluations 



23. ' " 
idem. ,. p. 23. 

^^ Ydem.' , pf). .24-25. 

•^ ^•dem. . pp., 2'6-2-7. 

^^idern.,'pp.-:^8: ' " 
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and-facutty avaluations. The student. self-evaTuati 
reveal-a high degree of both- candor and cb'hscien- 
. tiousness, whi ch we- felt" to be ' unMsual . Indeed, • 
students tended- to. be more eicaeting of^ tbesniselves 
than were 'fne.;.f acuity. . This - is :not [sicllto be 
„:taken as an implication that faculty :star>dards - 
.;are tnadequa.te^.T^fhey certainly are notT ^rt is, 
■pparently^, .simply .a matter of student standards . 
tending to be unrejilistically high, so they expect" 
ifio.re of themselves than "is po^^sible." / 

Contratt Studi es : "The College has not. . ; ■ 
yet actiteved .a bal ance between coordinated 
..studies (largeiy^enei-al education of the "very 
best, sort) tsicj on the one hand, and advanced . 
Study CNote: meaning.foritracted studi esD on 
the other. 'Some stud^^^^ and facultj^ V(Siced the 
need for more curr^W^lar planning to "support: u 
advanced study-, whi,Gh pre|umably would be bas.gd 
on contract styidieg^V r-CaisiefuL thought and plafr- 
nihg arje .important for advanced studies becaute"^^ '^^^ 
students must have >some assurance what they wil 1 T'"' 
find available as juniors and seniors, a-nd 
because the ex^ansiori'of advanced studies must 
not do' anything to weake# coordinated stmcgies," one- 
of, the finest and most effective educatiinal pat- ' 
terTis in the nation. "28 . ? 

. Cooperative Education : "In. the cpniiny years 
it iSxDlanned. to encourage -inqreased direct conr- 
tact between f acul ty member^ .aad field superyi 
s.orS.-in^the hegotiatioh- of student int^e^^^^^^ ■ 
at^rahgements." Because of the- time pressures on 
facuTty and cooperative education; staff, and the 
higtj demand for student internships, a major chal- 
lenge tp the College will be to. maintain enough 
contact with students and employers in the field 
'to assure, that internships remain ta'ngibly related 
to. the other Mrts of students' educational 
experience. "29 ' • 



The Conmittee's final recommendatTbns hadVin^licatipiis'^ ^ 
-the. curricglunii and they are' quoted a-Lsdme length here, dverall , H' 
is cTear that the-^evaluation'-was favorabl"fe to Evergreen .(and,_ obviously, 3 
fornial aetredi tation was forthcoming); In its cortcTusions* the Com:-^ ^ 
'• ifii.ttee.Jtieationed. several tppics it felt required specTa\ coritnendation. .; , 
. Among them wereHhe caliber' of the student,' which it fbund to be very ,:, 
■ high ("students 'a^e%usually busy, interested,: and- personally involved V: . 

in 'their oWn|arnlrlh- It also noted:., "Combinations of I'ectures, • . 
■. readings, small-grdbp .i^iscussions,; individual tutorials ,. field Intern- .. | 
"ships, 'laboratpr)^experiences,group^ learning-contracts , and"-;^;;^^ 

other devices- ire used with unusual creativity and;purposiveness by - 
Evergreen' faculty and. Students. As a result, students seem to learn ^ 

importaVit skiils of analysis, criticism,' and cooperative educational 

.30. ■•■ ' " . ; 
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pVanning^ea^ Evergreen careers 

■ The Commi ttee ' s re'corrmendati ons 'i nc-1 uded : 

V ^ The eftabVishmenj l)f^ central ^insti tiitioria'l' reseairch : 

• effort to systemati cal ly- .db,n ect data aM niake ana^lysesM . . 
the Effectiveness of the educational programs; ' v 

Procedures to assure/the availability of time for 
planning for academic programs of future year^ to .increase 
the precision of program descriptions in catalog supplements 
" (and to allow the library more time to obtain supporting , 
materials); ' , ^ ^ 

.t— ■ . . . • ' 

-- Periodic review of the distribution of the faculty in 
Viaht of team needs in coordinated studies programs, .the 
■ . needs of students for advanced study, and the provision of 
a representative group Pf faculty skills in each of the . 
several modes of instruction; .. 

Further faculty and student involvement in the program 
selection process;- . - 

.-- .Simplification of the student evaluation process; 



30.. 



idem. , P> 41 . 
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- ■ Continuatij)ri>.f th6: pro.vv^^^^ of ^quiyalencies "iji- - 

■ tratfitional .qoifrse t and credivt- hours for the-ber?^fit/ ' Z: 
of students v<ho wish to ' transfer, to - 

.'- -.--.r-,. broaden. fhg of a pQ.s,it:ive an\l creative rela'tionship... . 
. with the surrounding OVynipi a cdnimunity. i The Committee 

specifically encouraged the CoVtege to take adveinta^^^ , -, 
the expertise' available among/^tate gove.nlmeht 'personnel - i 

• ■ ' ' • ■. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' .. ■■ ■ '. . • ■ ' ' ■ .. ■ • 

A positive .staince"' in seeking tQ.. educate^ 

. the opportunfi. Lies it offers /31-^^^ . - . /' 

2. The Evergreen State "College Report of the Citizens Evaluatton ' 

' .-^A Group to the Board of Trustees^ , : , . . ' ' ' 

.;] i In -many respects the citizen group appointed by the Bo^ird of ' " 

T^rustees fpr Evergreen ,to evaluate the Col lege operated in a manner 

similar to the accreditation e it sought 

to identify the institution'-s goals and determine the extent to which 

these goal V}W^ to which 

they were benefiting the citizens.< pf. the state. ' 

The nine^member. group met on 'the. Evergreen campus during -the week 

of May 10-14, -1976. Es^enti^lTy/ it 'viewed its job as one off vaugmfentirig 

■the work performed by the accreditation evaluation committee. by bringing 

to bear a "different perspective from that of tbe educators who con- , 

. 33 
stituted the accreditation team." 

: Overall* the group agreed that the College's philosophy, with its 

emphasis on interdisciplinary and practical experiences was excellent. 

It considered the major modes "a valuable and workable eombihation." " 

It also concluded that the conflict between providj/i^ nontraditional . 



■■ ■ . 

31 

idem. , pp. 41-45. 

32 ' : 

Citizens Evaluation Group Report, op. cit. , p. 2.' 

• ~ ' .. . . ^ . — ^ - 

ibid. , p.* 3. 



e.du.eatioh-'ari.d^^^^^ needs of southwest Washingtorv was, not a . . 

'problem, as the two wer^ co^1patib.^e. ^•The group did express concern yr;/' 

.. ^. . \ •'■. ■,34- " . .-I . -, 

- for effective' approacW to tyi^^^ j 

The _group'.tniad# nine recpmniendationsVt6jiTipir*ove ,the performance '^^ 

of thfr Coilegey.- js measured against its stated goals. _ They included 

■ 35 ' / ' . ■' ''■ ■■' . - ' » ' .' '-^ "'■ 

.. the fpllowi-n.g: . . , ^ •' ' -'. 

1, Provide a clearer statement of institutional goa-ls. 

• In attempting this , the girauR encouraged; the Col lege td. Stress 
that it combines the traditional forms of teaching, courseisy lectures, 

'and seminars to form an interdisoiplinsiry npntraditional wholes and 
' emphas'ize that vihiTe the curriculum is studerit-Gehtered'v it is^^n^^^^ 
student-cqptrolled. : . ■ 

2: ' Emphasize responses to the higher education - .v • > ' . * 

■ needs of Southwest Washington. ; ., 

• The .group believed that tra'ditional educatioiiaf^heeds- could be met*' 

in nontraditipnal ways. It felt this fact needed to, be stressed clearly 

in the goal statements of, the College. .The secpnd observation here was 

that Evergreen's study modes could be effectively applied tpicharaQter- 

istics of 'the service area, , such as the importance- of .fisheries, ^ 

forestry, and government. ' - 

3. Provide' incoming students, with the ^opportunity 
■ to develop initiative. _self-reliance.' self^ , 

discipline, and assertiveness in order that 
they may have a chance to succeed in an environ- 
ment where these characteristics are critical 

• to success. I - 



34 



idem. , p. 3. 



^^iiJem pp 4^8 Two other recommendations dealt with increasing tESC conlmultity 
"Riterogeneity (students, faculty, and staff) and mitigating., '.'Faculty' Burnout" . 
The latter was also described in the 1976 DTP Report (op. c4t._, -p. 3) as A . 
state oV high anxiety and'loW morale, brought on by. overwork ambiguity ;. ' 
of roles and standards;, uncertainty about the future, and the lack .of ., 
effective support. .. ". 
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' -, The group: considered, tfiis'x^^^^^^ felt the student, 

especial l^tTie li^s/'matare or younger, student ^jriinOrrectly from^^^^ 
hiih,:Sphpol:: is--ln^^^ his own academe program 

'-^design.. ; • '. ■ ■,-.:,■„. .' " . 

4. - Expand the avatlabllity arid effectiveness 
. , or academic counsel inq . : • ^ . ^. 

- The group felt students need- guidance to firid. t^ie/programs that 
best suit theit^ needs and a sens% . of retal isra as tp- the extent of . v' 
-student influence in'^tt^iconte^^^^^ 

- ■ ■iS". Develop more cpnlinuity in 'the cur riculum ' ^ ■ 

Trhexgroup felt that many Students found., difficulty in planning^ 
their pathsnhroggh Evergreen for more than one year in advance 
because of the almost total ' reoFganization' of the curricul um 
each year. " It also suggested that the College establish prer^equi sites 
or their. fequiv^lents'fpr later avoid uSi rig,,, ' , 

when it is .appropria.te, traditional modes of teaching. Rubli cations-^ 
should also provide clear descriptions of courses of study. " 
^ The group also felt the College should put more emphasis on skills 
development and remedial training opportunities for students whose 



skills level is low. It felt that such arrangements would reduce the 
attrition rate among the less mature students. 

The group, also suggested that the College actively invol ve "ernployers 
in the developnfient of the academic coinponent of internship prograrrisfr; ^ 

' • , . . . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ . ' 

6. Simplify the registration, process and make it ^ 
more, student oriented . , . < > 

It noted: the school claims to have an opgn elirollment prpcess. ' 
However, the actual process is a dual one. The student must be admitted 
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' - ta rthe, institution and then. Bnd ai) academit' pVo^ram and gai 
--admittance to i t,,,,.Jhi's"K(Tc^ t^ie J,*^94P Vited,. jsVi crnented;; to 
"the in6relatggr4ssrve."-'$tudent"i :anF m^f^y' other, students. f!ind difficulty-; . 
in locating a p^gra^i of -their- ch<5ice.^' *^^^^ ' 
prdgram repr^sients a student's total aG^deifii'c' load, 'students who .'^ ' 
Uake their sejcond or third choice Of prog^r^ ar& mpre .frustrated 
,^ . arid disappointed than a student 'in' a ' traditi^hal institution* who may ^ ' • 
have a- second or thirVchio^i^e in ^n^^idu^ 

group called upon the CollegV to seek^^^^^w^^ fii^st 
choice is obtained as Dften as possible,- and to that end, it suggested 

the College: , , .• , : . • 

■ ' . ■ ■ ,■■ - *■ . ■ .■ : . . . .v' ■ -. •■ ■ : 

• ' " ^Encourage matr.iculatipn throughout the^ year;- . ' 

Provide more orientation for st-udents, facutty 'and staff l anp 
■ T'igi^ten the evaluation procedures for faculty, student-s, and ; . ;• 
Staff.. . ■ /. -^^ . ' : ' . , ' / 



. 7.' Devel op- among ^the resitjents of the State a bett:er 

\ understanding df Evergreen. /v . v ' 

It. had several suggestions for achieving this, including* moreu. 

interaction between Evergreefiers and- other residents of the area, ^^L^ 



encouragement of the use of- campUs'meiting- facilities^, and enlisting 
the help- of Evergreen graduates^in talking to high school .students 

;and other prospective students.' 

■ ■ - ■ ' ' ' ■■ ■ ' ■' ' ' ' , • 

Summary 'Re marks \ ' \r ' , , ' 

— ^—^ = ■ ^. --^ ■ ' 



The Evergreen GurricUlum is difficult to describe and iDrobably equally 
difficult t(£ understand becaUse-neither the forms nor the language describing 
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thenf fjt the cunicul-ar stereotypes Inculcated into most observef^'^-^tudents ' 
and non-students. This creates special proNems for the College as it attempts 
to convey its ■message, ■ , ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ , » • . _ . 

Still, once an; understanding is obtained, it becomes clear that the 
College offers a number of .options, both in scope and in style. Moreover, it 
IS also clear, that the College is not offering a "do it yourself thing..!' 
Students must meet College requirements, and they must demonstrate' continued 
progjress . "\ • ' 

■ - External .reviewers brought in by* the College to review and comm^^on 
the program have reacted favorably, and perhaps with a little awe, when they 
have grasped the full extent. of the endeavor. They have had suggestions for , T 
improvement, arid" these suggestions appear to have been seriouslj' considered,' 
or implemented, by those associated with the institution. 

External peer evaluations are one form of review, and they are especially 
useful because -tirey can bring to bear a special expertise on the subject. 
There are other evaluations, however, that are also important. These are 
the attitudes of, the clients of the institutiofi, actual and potential. Thus, 
the views of students, graduates, employers, and others who relate to the' pro- 
gram as users can be helpful, and these attitudes are the major topic of the' 
following chapter. , / 
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CLIENT AND USER IMPRESSIONS OF EVERGREEN- 
Evergreen students, present and past", appear to be enthusiastic about 
and highly supportive of their educational experiences at the institution: 
Similar impressions- are provided by employers of graduates of the college . 
Both groups, however, readily provide suggestions for making improvements 
. In ,the curriculum and in the social atmosphere at the College. Both also 
. recognize. the unfavorable. image the College has among residents of the 
Southwestern Washington area. Those impressions are confirmed by surveys 
of graduating high school students in fifteen Southwestern Washington high 
schools. Those surveys reveal generally mixed impress ioTfT among these stu- 

^ ^ ^ f— T' — _ ■ . 

dents, but they also suggest some misunderstanding of the programs ttite 
Collegers offering. Students indicate that they place a highfvalue on 
some of the major aspects of the Evergreen curriculum, but they do not 

. V always associate these desirable aspects with , the program Evergreen offers: 
, This problem was Confirmed through interviews with high school counselors, 
some of whom suggested that the nontraditional education>^ Evergreen provides 
may not fit with the more career-orierited aspirations of current senio r 
classes. This, too^ suggests a misimpression, ^ince the placement experi- 
, ences of Evergreen graduates compare well with those of the three regional 
universities in Washington . 

Program evaluation can involve the '^output" aspects.' In this case, 
assessment can eonfirm the opinions of students, and employers., and the 
placement experiences of graduates. Since Evergreen is a pgblic institution 
with assigfied resppnsibilities for educating the graduates of Washington 

^ high schools (especially high schools in the 'western arid southwestern 
counties) the attractiveness of the program to those students and the 
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opinions of their high school cburiselbrs are also important cons-i derations . 

To accomplish this evaluation, questionna-ires were prepared and 

administered to a, Targe number of coll ege-boiind high school seniors in 

western aind southwestern Washington. Students attending Evergreen (both 

on the main campus and in the Vancouver program) were interviewed. Students 

who had graduated from. Evergreen were contacted ank surveyed by mail. High 

school counselors were interviewed, and employers, of Evergreen -graduates' 

were surveyed on their impressions of the program's capacity to prepare 

students for employment. Finally, placement statistics for Evergreen and 

Other Washington institutions were collected and reviewed. The results of ' 

• ' , » 

these surveys provide additional perspeirttves"~on~th[e institution and its 

programs. 

A. Attftu^es of PresenJ^ Evergreen Students 

■J . ■ - , 

During September, 1978, the staff conducted interviews with 120 stu- 
dents enrolled on .campus and in the Vancouver program.^ They were asked 

a standard series of questions pertaining to such matters as their reasons 

■ . , • . ... ■ ... . . , . ' . ' i . 

for choosing Evergreen, the elements which were most helpful .to them at 
Evergreen, those that were less so, their goals and frustrations, impres- 
sions of the Evergreen image and steps it might take to tmprove that image, 
elements lacking in the program, their impressions of^ successful Evergreen 
student, and, last, it they had the choice to , make over, would they choose 
Evergreen again. With few exceptions students expressed satisfaction with 
their educational experience, and with their choice of institution. Negative 

remarks tended to involve steps the College might, take to enhance its 



To enhance the readibility of this report, details on methodology, sample 
size and selectibn, statistical analyses, etc., will not be elaborated. 
This information is available in the Council office for those who may be 
interested. 
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program. . there were no opinions expressed by current students that would. 

^volve a who-lesale change in the curriculiiiri. ^ 

This last point fs impressive, and its importance s+iould not be.dimi- 

nished. However, there was some concern that there might exist a natural- 

proclivity among students enrolled in. an institution undeyj? review by an 

external entity to speak in supportive terms of that program, regardless 

• ' ^ I" • f • . 

of their deeper feelings. , Similarly, one might also assume that Evergreen 

students, because of their decision to attend the institution, with its 
generally more unconventional program, might enter the interviews with a 
positive predisposition. The uncertainty was that students selecting 
Evergreen might reflect different cogoi tiv^^.and-^4^-ctive-ar4€^ 
students at other schools. And, with sugIi al bias, the program might be 
•considered particularly effective to them because of its congruence with 
these orientations. Some effort was directed, therefore, to determining 
»the likelihood of such factors. 

The staff was provided with the preliminary findings of a dissertation 
involving .Evergreen in preparation by' a student at the University of Oregon 
One of the 'author's conclusions is that while students may be attracted to 
an. institution because they s^are similar philosophies and goals or become 
shaped by its values, this congruence does not necessarily generate satis- 
faction. One may hold views apart from the norm of the institution and 
still be pleased with it. The conver$e would seem to hold as well. The 
study, 'therefqre, suggests •that students' critical capacities can and do 
override their institutional allegiance. 

■ Robert/^FTor is a Washington resident and PhD candidate at the University 
of Oregon. His dissertation centers on an "investigation of the relation- 
ship between pfitrson-environmqnt congruency and satisfaction with specific 
college environments. Evergreen, Seattle University, and Oregon . Col lege 
of Education are his subject institutions. ,Mr. Floras gracious offer' of 
his findings is gratefully acknowledged. 
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■ -ii . • :. • ...... . ■ ...... . . . 

Returning to the results of the interviews with present students, the 
reasons cited by those interviewed for selecting 'Evergreen were proximity 
to home* excellent facilities, opportunities for .experiential learning, and 
low student/faculty ratios. Other factors cited favorably by the students . 
were interdisciplinary studies,, internships, individual contracts, ''the 
Evergreen philosophy, lack of competitiveness, and an, emphasis on learning • 
rather than earning grades. Students expressed satisfaction with the 
^control they had over their education and the opportuni ties^or. them to \ 
plan their. curriculum. 

So|ne students described negative experiences they had at other colleges. 
They felt these learning experiences were simply an extension of high school 

■ ~. ~. ^jl^^ ~- ~~ ^ ~- ^ '■ '■ * . 

3 ■ 

Comments about low student/faculty ratios were pften encountered' by the 
staff at. different stages of 1:he study. In fact, Evergreen, as' a public * 
institution, is formula-funded, and its insti t^itional student/facul ty * 
ratio,' approximately 20:1,' is comparable to that of its sister institutions. 
A§ described in Evergreen's report on faculty utilization to the- LBC 
( op. ci t, ) , "during the extensive planning which preceded Evergreen's first 
academic, year, it was of paramount concern to the faculty that inrstt^uctional 
activity occurMn small groups, large enough -to provide diversity of view 
and experience, small enough to permit maximum interaction of students and 
faulty, a format which forces preparation and participation by the student. 
. . Depending on a number of variables , . . . this number was generally . 
regarded to hover near 15 but ranging from 10 to 12 to 18 or at most 20.' 
The dependent factor^ however, was recognized to be the ratio of students 
to faculty as generated in a state-budget system, a force outside of faculty 
control. The model 'Which' evolved, given the realities of probable budget- 
ing, . . . was to as closely approximate a 20:1 s^fudent to faculty ratio 
asL>possible. 1 . . [The] semi-ideal* model was' in large measure met. . . ' ' 
with a ratio of 19.2:1' (or 19.8:1 if only active teaching' faculty are counted) 
(See p. 4.) ^ 

4 . 

The difficulties in summarizing {bmments, albeit with a standard interview, 
^ from disparate individuals are apparent in, any- study employing the inter- 
view technique. Efforts have been made to present only views corroborated 
by the comments of several students and to :avotd isolated remarks unless 
otherwise identified as such. 
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and not vntellectually or creatively inspiring.^ Several adult students 
stated they chose Evergreen because other adult students were in attendance, 
and the .uncertaijities of sharing classes with younger participants were " ! 
reduced. : 

The students expressed strong support for the seminar mode, which they 
believed to be more prevalent at Evergreen, especially for undergraduates ^ ' 
than is the case elsewhere. Other considerations cited included faculty 
support to pursue ideas a^nd explore, encouragement to learn beyond* program 
requirements, and the generally supportive attitude of most faculty. 
Several noted that the undergraduate program was sif^ar to what they expec- 
ted in graduate— sGho04-,--an4-4h4~s^wa€-^en5-i^derec^^ 

.Every student interviewed ini the initial sample stated that his/her - 
educational . goals were being met. Only three (out of a total, of V20 stu- 
dents in the ini,tial sample) stated they would not choose Evergreen if 
given the ^choice to make over. Two of those said the reason was because 
of the lack of certifiable programs (e.g. , teacher education). Orfe said 
the reason Vj^s lack of program continuity. 

While it is clear that their general impressions of Evergreen were very 
positive^, stjiidents were also able to identify negative aspects. Lack of 
program continuity was frequently mentioned. Students felt hindered because 



5 • . 

A followup series, of interviews with students who had transferred into Ever- 
green revealed similar statements. Students described their conventional 
college experiences in. very negative terms. At the same time, these stu- * 
•dents tended^ to more openly criticize structural problems at Evergreen, 
'Since they had experiences with which to compare, than did those interviewed 
who had never attended another institution. 

6 

Surveys of graduates who went on to other institutions confirmed this. Many 
expressed a view that the transition to graduate school was eased, and .their 
ability to operate, in that milieu gave them an advantage over* other students 
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they were^unable to pursue-iacadefnic themes in a predictable manner to an 
advanced level , in most ireas. A second concerji centered on the quality ? 
' and quantity of academic advising, ^tudents. said it v/as needed for all 
persons.attending Evergreen. The third most frequently mentioned complaint 
was lack of faculty, and particularly faculty'trained in certain' areas of 
advanced studies. Students complained ;that when they reached an advanced ^ 
level they sometimes were unable to find faculty who could teach at the level 
A related concern was with the lack .of faculty to teach them how to use com- 
plex and sophisticated equipment. Perceptions of "consolidation of power" 
by some staff members, particularly in media loan, making it difficult for 
s tuden ts~to~"pTn'"accesT~to equ Tp£nT"were also menti^necP(^*The' s tlTff "pTays 
favorites in equipment loans," or "faculty tie up equipment for their per- 
sonal- projects."), » . / 

Interestingly, some students cited as negative elements the lack of 
particular programs, e.g,, teacher education, the lack of academic depart- 
ments, or, related to both, the lack of faculty in some discipline areas, . 
A few mentioned a desire for credit hours rather than Evergreen units. 

The views of students who transferred to Evergreen from other insti- 
tutions are important here,. Most felt there was sufficient, structure in^ 
the Evergreen programs to suit their- needs (only one such student felt 
there was not enough structure)..; However, several stated there were insuf- 
ficient "constants," with too much depending on inte,rpersbnal relationships. 
While most Evergreeh programs were described as either good or excellent. 

The academic advising problem wa$. mentioned earlier, and it was noted that . 
Evergreen is changing its system to provide one advisor for 'each student 
throughout the academic carer^r.. This gosl^; hjyyvever , has not been fully 
implemented, as entering students are phaSitg'"''rf^ that arrangement while 
existing students function under the previous arrangement.. 



a few were described as adequate, and a lesser' number were considered 
"terrible." Administratively, these students felt the structure needs to 
be "overhauled" as' it contributes to disorganization. Academic counseling . 
was identified as a troubled area by these students,, as well as the others. 

It is irfiportant that these views be stated, but it 4s possible an exag-. 
gerated impression will be gained. ; TJiere was a clear t^denc>^ among stu- 
dents expressing negative comments (and many students stated they*could 
find nothing wrong with the College) to return to more positive statements. 
In reviewing these comments, one should bear' in mind, again, the" small num- 
ber of students who expressed complete dissatisfaction. .V 

"r'The EvergreeTTirnc^^^^ 
were asked to comment pn it. Many observed a (jhenomenon that is apparent 
to persons' outside of Evergreen as well. The positive nature of the Col - 
•lege's image seems to vary inversely with proximity. They felt the school- 
has„ a' very positive national image, a less positive State image, and a poor 
local image.. The local image was attributed to "a bad pr^^ss," the physical 

separation of the campus from the Olympia community, and a bad start when' 

8 

the College opened. Several blamed local impressions of students attend- 
ing Evergreen, reinforced, they felt, by "the Evergreen deadbeats hanging 
'out in town.". As one student noted, "Most of the good students\ren't ■ 
sefen by the community because they are busy studying on campus." 

' While recognizing that. the local image is not as favorable as it might 
be, most felt it was changing. Success stories of graduates afre beginning y 
to be heard, and campus events are drawing increased numbers of community 

ft ' * ' 

One hypothesis about qleclining high school entrances is. that the students 
in the early years returned to their high schools and told other students 
and counselors of their experiences during the generally chaotic first year. 
These impressions were reinforced in the retelling, and ^subsequent cohorts 
of students selected other institutions. 



residents,. They suggested that more cwjtreach programs, such as the Vancouver 
prograrri, and more community-oriented programs on campus would help. They 
also suggested holding more schooV events in town (although some said more 



commirnity events rieed to be held onVcampus). More, irt'ternships in OJympia, 
a better marketing program, a masterVs program (and a BS degree, since ' 
Evergreen only offers the BA), getting graduates out to speak with high 

school students and counselors were also citec( as steps that could be taken 

t> ■ ■ 

to improve the situation. Finally, many students stated they felt it impor- 
tant for the State to let the school alone to work out its problems. They 
felt publicity surrounding State-directed inquiries hurt the school in the 

-^y^~crf-i»reitt^^ — - - . - 

The recommendations in all areas proposed by the interviewees can be 
organised as follows: 

. - Implement a course fbr new students to^ run concurrently with their 
program to help them ease into the Evergreen system; 

- Develop^ consistent*standards fbr evaluations and clearly-defined 
portfolio requirements; " ^ 

- Offer a BS degree; 

- Initiate a master's program; ^ . 

- Assign an academic advisor to each student; 

m ' 

- Restructure the present academic advising office;' 

'* 

- Establish a pi ace ;on campus , such as a coffeehouse, for students 
to socialize; ., • . 

- Offer school -wide social events (d^inces, etc.) and traditional 
social occasions (homecoming, etci * ^ ^ 

- Seek more involvement in and with the community; 



- Get' graduate student success stories out; work publf c relations.; 

- Expand Research and internship possibilities in the community for 
s^elected students; make, such experienc^^ available 'to selected students 
as a "reward,". . 

B,, Remarks of Evergreen Graduates 

■ ■ -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ' ^ ' , ^ - 

• A random sampling of Evergreen graduates was^^pr^pared from Coll eg'e 
files to obtain impressions of the opinions of Evergreen graduates regarding 
their educations. Eacfi' (all were from the 1976 and >977 classes) was con- 
tacted for assistance in completing this aspect of the study. To a person, 
the respondents supported Evergreen's alternative approach to higher edu- 
cation.-vThey felt the strongest-point^^ 

apart from other institutions were its interdisciplinary approach to learn- 
ing, and the accessibility of faculty through smal 1 classes and seminars, 
ThW/ cited the potential for internships and iri-depth study of subject areas 
the evaluation system, and (with the help of a better advising system), the 
heed for each student to be responsible for her or his prograrru^ 

At the same time, they also indicated belief that the Evergreen system 
can be improved^ making it more compatible with more traditional educational 
structures and assisting, thereby, graduates: in their; competition in the job 
market. They also indicated Evergreen should develop and require programs 
expressly fot the purpose of familiarizing new, students in basic skill areas 
and with the Evergreen system, A stronger academic advising system w,as alsa 
i^entioned, as vyas the need for greater continuity, in academic programs. ■ 
While they liked the evaluation system, they/61so recommended a shorter 
And sYmpl if led transcript (one especial l^^suited to the needs of employers 
and graduate schools). Finally, they also suggested. the College institute 



better controls to protect the value and credibility of internships and 

individual study contracts. \ ^ ? • 

Several remarked on Evergreen's image, which they felt was unfavorable, 

and which they believe is partly the result of rumors and misunderstandings. 

As one graduate put it: ^ • 

What really needs to change is not Evergreen, but other peoples' 
perception of Evergreen. I don * t mean to imply that some crazy,, 
things and people don't go on at TES.G>,, Which rightful ly concern . 
citizens; but this is simply a price that has to be paid for a 
healthy degree of educational freedom. The atjundant benefits 
outweigh such costs, if they could only be as easily seen. But > 
as we all know, negative events sell newspapers and generate / 
excitement, not positive." r T 

, Graduates sug^est^ed the' College take steps to disseminate personalized. 



positive information ^about the students and faculty, their goals and achieve- 
ments. Evergreen, sdnpe s^iid, will increase its direct-from-high school ; 
population only when legislators, parents and students no longer believe 



an Evergreen degree is a high risk investment. ' v , 

•The letter inviting graduates to "briefly describe how feature(s) of 
the Evergreen environment either hel ped. or hindered 1) them in obtaining" 
a job or admission to graduate school and 2) their effectiveness as graduate 
students or employees" did not specifically ask for a ranking of the elements 
about which they felt»most strongly. But almost without exception, /respon- 
dents made comments favorable to interdisciplinary studies. Specifically; 
they expressed^ opinionsv that their experiences in Evergreisn interdisciplinary, 
studies programs improved their effectivfenessV both as graduate students 
and emplox^es. Through the integr^ation of discipl ines and a variety.of 
academic dctivities--lectures, seminars, labs, field experiences, research-- 
they had been trained to: 
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1) think in terms concepts as welV as specifics; 

2) introduce organization to the problem-solving process; and . • 

.. ■ ' ■ '■ * " ■ ■ 

3) take a more active and, hence, more responsible part in trfieir 
education. ' ' - , 

The majority of" respondents felt the real innovation at Evergreen 
stems from the combination of interdiscipl inary studies and the ''low student- 
faculty ratio." ,(As npted earlier, the student/facuU^^ ratio is similar to 

. , ■ . ; ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 6^ ' ■ , ■ 

Other. Washington public four-year institutions. ) They^-felt Evergreen's 
emphasis on small classes, personalized instruction and interdisciplinary v 
studies pn>v:id^d an education "Unavailable anywhere else jin the state. 
Th ey seemed to recognize the advantage in knowing the faculty and 



other students well: '"Growing with friends is not nearly as painful as 

growing with strangers." Their experiences since graduation from TESC t ^ 

at educational institutions of a more traditional nature (for those who - 

went to graduate school) served to intensify their appreciation for/the 

opportunity to have worked closely with^faculty. ^ A 

"I have found how extraordinary it is to kriow many pr5fessor5 on 
a, first name basis and to feel welcome in their offices and homes'* 
for formal anci informal discussions. It is a privilege only 
' graduate students enjoy here." ^ 

Several remarked that Evergreen's greatest , asset is its facul t5^--J'They 

are there to teach !" Others observed that much of the success one enjoys , 

as a student depends on :^he faculty^ with whom one works. Sqrrte Evergreen 

faculty were found to be too^ individualistic; i .e. , not well -suited to 

/'helping" less-than-outstanding students. They suggested two primary ways 

;in which the College could help toalleviate this problem. First, improve 

the students* abjlity to choose among available faculty and^programs; • 



I.e. , through Wientation in a required coordinated studies program and 
better academic advising. Second, strengthen the faculty evaluation' system. 

Many. of the graduates indicated t^is single most attractive element of 
education at Evergreen was its internship ^program, and that a well-directed 
internship is central to, leaning. They felt internships provideS them ' v 
with practical learning opportunities, enabling them* to'' acquire Vlgrl\s 
important in a competitive job market and tO: determine their ability and 
interest in particular career fields^ ^ 

- These same persons, however ^expressed concern that^^their positive / 
experiences were devalued through the. College's inabili;ty to control both . 



the process and q uality of interns hip and n ndi vidua^ contre^cted study pro- 

■ ■ ■■■■)■'- J \^ ' ■ 

10 ' . ' 

grams. 



%uring January through June, 1975, Evergreen conducted, a Delphi study ( Instil 
- .tjitionaT Goals Inventory : A Delphi Studyy 1975 ) asking faculty, administra- 
tors, and students three cjuestions; 1) What- goals are important to Ever- 
green? 2) Hqw are we doing in terms of accomplishing those goals? 3) jCan 
we come to a consensus on the emphasis those goals need to have in the future? 
Through thevuse of three' sequential questionnaires administered to 184 stu- 
dents, faculty, administra.tors and staff , consensus on an inventory of 2Q0 ' 
goals and the Importance of each was-established. Responcjents were asked 
to assign an importance ratiTig to each goal by indicating whether they were 
"opposed" to the goal or whether it was of "no," "little," "mecjium," "high," 
or "extremely 'high" importance. The goal given an "extremely high" impor- 
tance rating by the largest percentage of the population sampl^ed (58 percent) 
waB "Ta maintain quality faculty Via 'vigorous and effective evaluation 
systelns.. . ." V 

•^^Field s'upervisOrs Qf TESC interns seem to agree ^hat the* internship program 
needs upgrading- In August, 1978^ Evergreen sponsored a jj^eminar^^/or intern , 
f ield supervisors; i .e. , employer's , A significant portion of the' day-long 
seminar* was directed toward defining the roles and expectations of the stu- 
dent, intern supervisor^ faculty, and school (e.g., "What kind of screening 
qf potential interns does TESG dp prior to the negotiation of an, intern- 
ship?");' and the need to develop stronger communication systems betweeji al T --. 
involved parties. ^(Some field supervisors expressed concern about the vir- 
tual lack, of cornmuni cation between them and the student ^s faculty sponsor. . 
QtHers were seeking ways to strike a» balance between their organization's 

/^(needs and the student's desires.) \^ * 



"If .Evergreen has ailyf wegk spots,** I think .it is in th^ area of ^ ^ ■ " . 
■ .individual contracts iand internships Whfl e I was- attending , " 
• Evergreen,, it was possibTe to attain .a degree by completing a'r \ ' 

• ' X large amoi/nt of fielcf.work and v.ery little classroom study. ^ ,|^ : 
:. . „ . This 'is, of course,/ of great valije.>to people in theiV- search • 

■ for employment; but, it is an' injustice to "the Bachelor of^Ar-ts ''l^^ 
degree." . ..'V • , *r" ^ v ' - c " t 

• "Evergreen is not 'tgugh' 'enough on most interns and contract " . .■ 
. , students. VSome justr^'con their way through^ " ' 5 : ' - . . ' ; 

■ . ■■ ? ■ .' ■ ■ ' • ■' '' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . 

Some graduates stated that and iyidual conrtrac tS'- and Internships wkre .' ' 
too frecjuentl-y givei): tb students' who - didn It have '..ei ther sufficient motive- 
.tion or" sufficiiint knowledge to^'complete the contract agreed -upon!- A few . 
notey that. sucR inabilities app^^^^^ .Students feel i / ' 

.s.h-ort-changed when they. negotiate •individuaT contracts ..withVf^GuHy'wh^^^^ are ' 

.V ■ , . ^ ■■ ■. ' ' . ^ ' . , ^ ' ' V . ,—7- — r— — 

^interested" in the vsubject, ' tiut?'^^^^ real knowledge— much. 0 ess exper- . 

• ;■. • { ■ . / ' -^/^ ■ ''v . ■ '■ - ' " -4 

' tise— to offer as a re'sojurce^ ; . ' ' ' ' 

The College has taken steps td alleviate some of these problems . r For 
example, tJhe Office of Cooperative Education has described its expectatio.ns 
of pot^tlal interns; ''Ah, internship is first and "foremost a' learning 
dpportunity. . : You must be quali fied ; for the type of internship you are 
seeking." ' Greater eriipliasis ha'§ been^;^ 

process: % , all pertinent f5^tters--includi^^^ but not limited to Tearn- 

Vising objecti.veS's on the job atti;V:i fi.es, evaluation procedures /..'arid respective > 

■ ■ ■ ' . ■ : ■ . . i • , ■■ , . 

responsibiliities of the student, faculty^ sponsor and fietd supervisor-- 

will be negotiatecl .and agreed '''to before you begin your internship." ) ' 

. Similar adj^^ustments' have been iiilade -in individual-contracts.- Faculty " ■'. 

..willvxarry .only a. limited numbered enabling them to givef more\ 

/and better attention ;to individual -students,. The 1979-81 catalbg. defines s v ' . 



' AARG! Academic Advising Resource Guide . < TESC, T978,' p. -,15^ 
^' ^ " l^TESC CatalQg, 1^7^-81,, edition-,: p. , 24.//. " ' 
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the genfinial respond bill ties of, individual . 

•. v . contriact . U . ; ■ " ' . . , : 

\ Former: Tfcc students appear to believe, however* that even stronger . 
. cci'ntrolis should be implemented. Many suggested that coordinated studies . , 
ind group contracts should be etnpHasized for the first two years, arid tha^: > 
.Individual contracts and internships should be reserved for those who can , 
present evidence to support their readiness to enjoy the privilege.^^ * 

■ 'Graduates alio suggest that- ste integrate such pro- ; • 

• , ' gifams . into the r^t of the Gol . • ' ^ ' " ' 

'.J The graduates 'overwhelmingly favored' the Col.Tege ' s pol i cy of eval uati oris 

^; of eoursework completed J It is deemed a mor? complete and' fair means of 

comnunicating than is a letter grade. The TESC evaliiation system is also • ' . 

■ - viewed as an impeftis /or emphasizThg. the students' sense of responsibility . \ 



ERIC 




for their own education. 

"The ev^uation system at Evergreen is tremendous. Being . 
• required to review my' learning andHhe sessions with, rny facul ty ' 

members continuaTly served as a drawstring for my* education in 
* the previous quarter.- I consistently felt a sense of where iv 
. had been atid where I wanted to go." . ' 

grade point system^ if was easier to se^e that I Ws working 
■ for mys'elf, rather- than for some gra^^ * 

< JJhile'c^^ the evaluation system i,s good, some suggested 

^ays in which it <^ould be (wde more effective: 

1) Guidelines should be established which require faculty to 

address identified areas of performance and ab.il ity. Jhe 
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ibid, 



lack of policy guidelines may not ser^ye the student's best 
interests. . ^ \ : ' \ 



the end of each quarter, faculty members hold conferences with indiyi^lual 
students' and then prepare .a two- to four-page detailed eyal^iaWOTi. of that 
student's work and learning. Written evaluatiens by fatuity, together wi.feh 
students' self-evaluations for each program taken fi^pm a permanent ^tudent 
portfolio found out the process. If SC Catalog, p/ 7'3. 

' " '■' ■ ■ ' '-,136 • .. '1 ■ ■ 



^ Without a grade thresat the student might not see the benefit 
f}f hard work. The' college should develop an easy-acces's - 1 
■ .; , triiining progKm to explain the. portfolio program 'apd aid ' ' - ' ■ 
. students in preparing portfolios ° 

The r|spondents stated the need to plan thefir own 'programs wa^^ 
ihg influencev: 1ft few went so far as to. say if it. had not been for Evergreen's ■ 
self-motiyate/direct educational philosophy, they would not be where thiey 

are-today/ Almost without exceptipn, however, they do not attribute 'their 
suGce«s.".entirely to Evergreen 'fi^^^^^ 

A '!Thp5e. who profit frojn their .^^^ ' 
I'^ Myho can ^se the alternative bureaucracy to thei> adv I ' ■ • 

fe61 thfs is what^ I and many other graduates have been able to- " 
^ accomplish, but was nojeasy task." ' . f , 

. Surprisingly, many graduates consider EvejrgtaBen''s "open enrollment" 
policy and its Tower-division curricular design as major obstacles to;ra'is- ! 
ing its public image aBS serving Southwest Washington. In invicting all to 
•enroll, -they say. Evergreen must be prepared to teach the b^sic-skills ^ 
needed foV students to survive. Without adequate preparation, students ' ■ 
^;~i^4-gfco^fea4ce-prQfier^^^ a . — 

Several -ntfte-d many students were lost and aimless even though they appeared : : 
.purposeful; further, they did not know wher6. to turn for advice, support ^j' 
- and assistance. The College had jio process 'orTystem whereby students" unsure 

of their direction could succeed. ' r * 

•'.'*• - ' ■ ^ ' ' • • ' ' , • 

>. "r thini< advising should be expanded. It's easy to take' a 

wrong t u rn . .. S u rfe . it's goo d-^-o-i^ake-mfstak^s-and i:o^haVe" — 
to correct them,, but learning by mistakes can be very costly." 

"It's not true that -20-25 year-olds are mature and. a ' 
•» makeslarge decisions."' . ^ ' 



■ ■ ■ 15 ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

. ;. -"Wse AARG: Academic Advising Resource Gui'de- . op cit. ,<gescHbes the evalua- ' 

, tion and portfolio systems; pp. 29' - 33 * " ' , . ' - 

. . -."•■v- .'. . " -131 - - ■■■ ■ '\ .P' , 



V.TKey reeoniriiended that Evergreen' Vs .academic advising ■prograin be streng- ' 
„ thened to ensure stu'dehtV have balanced and goa.l-di rected curricol urns . |^ 
As a mechanical means to improve the educational decision-making process, 
they would like Evergreen to make available lists of the requirements of 
various graduate schools and 'civil seryite positions, and Ways they can , . 
structure their education accordingly/ " ' \ ' 

Graduates also expressed the view that 'Evergreen should 'clearly define \- 
what it is not staffed or equipfjed to do or teach.*^^; The effects of the ■ 
lack*of course and program continuity, they complained, are frustration, 
educational deficiencies, and. poorly planned programs. '| I; ' ' ■ •■ , : . 

The Evergreen. liranscript was de^crijDed by a '"leviathan 

in^th^ American bureauGracy;" i.e., cumbersome and difficult to interpret^^ . 
The graduates perceived prospective employers andAgraduate school admission _ 
committees 'as g'enerally reluctant to give individual attention to any 'appli- 
cant's transcript. In^their experierice, some, in fact, ri^ct unfavorably 

to the excessive amount of reading. ' • 

• , ' ■ ' . ' • ■ ' ■■ ^ ; 

A number of graduates proposed* that Evergreen devise a simpl t^^^^^ 

- . . ■ . :\ * * . ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■> • 

shortened transcript, one. that more, clearly communicates tourse equivalencies. 

Special attention, it .is suggested, should be given to^^^^^^ 

lencies are titled, with an'aim toward titles that approximate traditional 

colflege requirements, and to ^he addition of a summary evaluation form- 

- As is tltfe case, with the4omments of current students at Evergreen, it . ' 

■ ■ .■ ' . ■■ ^ .. .J.. • 
is possible, by att e mpting "to co nv ey their impressions of mat t ers that 



This fall (September, -1 978)., Evergreen implemented a comprehensive Advising 
Program, for new students. Over the^ fiext fqi^r years the College will under- 
- take to systematical >y address the -aciKlenfTic advising needs of 'all students. 
Y^^ about tlje prograifi .Ts available through the o/fice of the Dean 



of Enrollment. Services, 

•^^In The Evergreen State College. Institu^^onalSGoals Inventory . op. ci.t. . the 
Second most -important goal Identified was^'To communicate more precisely." 
-what Evergreen real isti;cally has to offer to>prospective students. '.J. " 
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n)igh't be improved:,, to c overall impressioh of major dissatisfaction 

wi til the College program." Such is decidedly not the. c^ise. The gf^aduates 
,.e>cpressed satisfadtion with the total educational experience, directing • 
^ thei r .remarks, to modi f i cati ons tha t could make it sti 1 1 better . Th'fei r 
recommendations for doing so can be listed as" follows: 
• Establ ish a required first-year program to orient new stu,dents to 
the school '"'and develop their basic skills .([jOTE: Programs of this nature 
are offered-,-.; but they are not required. The graduatesfare speaking Qf. a 
requirement, one wh^h, presumably , could. be waived only through suceessful 
demonstration of prof^i^ciency.) < . ; - ' ' 

- A strong academic advising program for all students; . ' 

- Stronger controls on the individual studies and internship^programs; 
Increajsed course and .program continuity; 

- A. shortened ,, s;impljf iefl tr^^^ / 
; -A* summary evaluation form and evaluation guidelines. 

C^. Comments; of Emp^loyers and.yStfpervisors . • 

. As part^-of. the study, letters were sent to 34 individuals in public • 

' ■' ' \ ■ " ■■ " ■ ". '. ■ '.:■-':■■[: ' ' „■. ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ . • . ., 

^and private organizations bel-ieved °to have hired one or more TESC graduates. 

The Tetters requested assistance^in evaluating the College's performance as 

■ an educattorldT institution as follov^s: ■ 



; The Evergreen, State CoUege state^^ that its method of ^ education— 
. one that emphasizes interdisciplinary learning--is an appropriate' 

and effective .way to produce competent individuals and efnpjoyees. 

Evergreen \s objective is tcr prepare graduates, who: 



It is difficult to g^t the names and addresses of organizations employing 
graduates of any Institution. Availabl is information is general rather 
^ than specjp'c; hence, the small number involved in the emp^oyer/super^^i- 
sor; survey. 



. ;•• • •• . .>:;■ ^- ■■ • * - -v.. -t^ -v.; 

: T. .Work^We\l tn situatl^bns refiujri\ng bd.l^^ ^ . 

Mnjdependent efforts; \ ' 

; 2/ Communiciite effect! ve,ly--Writing/^ inter- . 'V: / 

personally;.- • ' V^'^■^ ■ ;\ v\': " "^^^^^ ^" 

- , 3. Demonstrate a bej:ter-thari'-ave*rage ability 4^^^^^ ^ ^, 

■ ■.prob^:enis;-and.; ' • ' ' • , ' ; "'"^ • 

4. Respond constructively to evaliiatiphs of projects' the 
' undertake, •■ y ■ •' \, 

As ah; employer or superyisor of an EvergreiBn graduate (s)^^^^^^^^^^ * 
' this been ypur experience? HbW does ttie performance of TESC 
. gr^aduates compare with that of graduaties of other schools? ■ 

^ in -general , the respondents beljeyed. Evergreen's educatipnal approach . 
is more. closely related to the chal Tenses encountered in vyork situations 
than is that of more traditional schools /' were judged to bS 

superior to graduates of traditional schools in se]f-elirectedness and their 
ability tp solve problems. Employers attributed t\)e development and enhance- 
ment of /t.hese particular qualities to the College, as do TESC gracjuates \ . 
. themselves., Employers :noted; i willingness and confidence 

with which Tf^jg^^radgates approaclfiiew situationsy The: following comment 
iPs, peniaps>:i^i^^^^^ it captures the essence of ^ 

these percepTicrnT"^b^^^ ""-7"; , \ 

"Of course there are individual differences, and I have had' . 
students from other colleges who did well in tfiese areas too; . . 
but there is no doubt in my mind that the Evergreen app^roach . 
to learning does indeed yield consistently [sic] Highly moti" 
vated^ confident learners^' who approach new situations with 
. vervej competence and cur iouSi^y; ^ ^ is necessary 

to maintain Evergreen in its present format--^t:S^a^b^ 
needed presence in the whole' educational scene." : 



-—--Employer s-saw"Someiprotrlems-wr^^ 
en of tjie heed for students to design their own programs --some of 
which are ra-ther traditional --from scratch. The problem is exacerbated. 



in their opinion, by Evergreen 



s failure td identify what it can^and cannot 



do'or teac^^ by. discontinuities |n its curriculum... As a result, th^ . • 
"stated TESC graduate^^^^^^^^^^ lack specific day-to-day work skil.ls or aris, 

unable to dismonstrate an overall knowledge:4,ri their self-idBrvtified major ^ 
area^ of study, ' V\ * ^'v^^^ : . ^ 

'■^ A difffereht complaint was directed at :EyeV*g^r^^^ cLegree^ - . 

■.."',«■■ " • • ' < »\ ■ • , '. *' " ■ ■ ■ • » 

arid transcript system; One individual who recruits and hireij^^for a major / 
\ stafte agency indicated that although the drganiza^ti on has been pleased with 

••■ ■■■ * ' .■' ■ \ ■ . ' ; ■ . \ ' • ' .■ ■ 

the per.forfnanc| of Evergreen interns, it cannot hire them if job specifications 
require t^e graduate^tp have earned a specif ic^ degree (a B.iSj^. , for example) 
or comp leted a*! . per tarn n.u mber of. credit hours* in a specific, discipline when 
their transcript doesn't clearly reflect those achievements. AccoHing ^ 
to him, Evergreen gradua^s are hurt in their job search because "they can't 



col^ete on paper." Evergreen, it was sugcjested, should. better describe 

course content and TESC units; i.e. ^ equate fheniito equivalent traditional 

courses and to credit hours. ^ 

Finally, one employer was critical of Evergreen 's\pol icy 't^ 

dents to earn a degree almost entirely through individual contracts » regard- 

^less of tfee reason: \ ■ - - 

"The individual contracted studies program appeared to me, to be 
extnemely light-weig'ht. My regard for the value of /^n Evergreen 
degree was diminished by this. If an Evergreen degree is being ' 
- considered as ''a faator in einploynieriti We will need to explore 
the manner in wMch it was earned." f 

^ The need jto tighten policies on both indiyidua] Mntractted studies and 

iptemships vvas also identified by^rrent and forme r TESC students. 



In summary, a majorjmpression from the survey of (i|nployers is their; - 
endorsement of/ the Evel^green interdisciplinary approach to .learning., \in 

• — ■ — — — — . . ■ ', '^^ - '-'^ ■ „ \ ■ ■ 

■•10 * • • ' ' ■ • a*"^ • •' . . ' i 

1 Evergreen has already, adapted t^iis practice; but, <iccording to this respon- 
■ dent, it needs further refinement. ' . ^ 



. iheir, opihioa ^ effectively improves graduates ' abi Vi ties to conceptualize 
V • and probleni solve. • Employers, ^however, were critical of Evergreeri's failure 
(\ to meet 'the heeds of its -graduates through a) th§i identification qf programs 
. ^ offered; b) ensuring the academic integrity of some. individual learning con- • 
t,racts ; and c) the ^modif ication of the TESC transcript to satisfy employment * 
screening processes and requirements. ' • 

D., Survey of High SchooT Students/ Interviews of Counselors - ^ 

Another major survey mode for this. report centered- on graduating high 
school' seniors' and their counselors. The objective of the survey was some- 
what different from the other efforts. In this instance the concern was . 



'not with the effectiveness. 4f the Evergreen' program in terms of its capactiiy 

^ ■■ r. ''^ , - . 

to educate ^sti^dents but rather with the impressions of that program, and 
of the institution, among students who could decide to attend Evergreen upon- 
their gra(cluation from high . sciiopl . The, i^erviews with thei-r counselors - . 
provide further insights into the problems Evergreen must/res^ 
^to succeed in reaching this population. These problems'stre^-especially critical 
to the College, given the annually reduced numbers of -students entering it 
directly from high school. It is clear t1a?t^fvergreen is"not~rttf^^ 
ma^ students directly from western and southwestern Washington high schools 
(or from Washington hi§h schools in general), and this contributes signifi- 
cantly to the shape of its enrollment growth curve. ; 

Nearly 750 students (mostly seniors ) from;^f ifteen Washington, high 

/ ■ 20 ■ ■ '■ '■ ■ 

schools were surveyed. The participating schools selected the students 



Weatherwax, Aberdeen; Bellevue, .Bellevue; Central , Cep^ralia; W. F. West, 
Chehalis; Hoquiam, Hoquiam; North Thurston ^^ndTimberline, Lacey; R.^A. Long, 
Longview; Capital and Wil 1 iam Winlock Miller, Olympia; South Kitsap, Port 
Orchard; She! tort, Sheltoni Lakes and Washington, Tjacbma; and Tum\^er, 
Tumwater.'^ Forty-six 'students at Bremerton. High School /were also^ surveyed. 
Their responses were , hot collected in time for inckisibn in this study. - 
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: to be surveyed; gerierany twa college-prep classes "were involve^— one/ . . 
.Science/Matheniatics^d one llumaniti were altematrvely 

. given one , of two qjjestion'haires-.-a ''general" "and a TESC questionnai>e-^-pn 

a '2:1 ratio. The purpose of 'the furvey was to compare students' perceptions ' 

of what they believe to be importaVit in choosing a school with their-class- - 

mates* perceptions of Evqrgreen.. the first questioRnaire, administered to 

496 students, asked them to indicate bn a scale of ;one to four the impor- 

tar>ce of . a series pfr considerations in choosing which college or university 
- . ^ ' ■ 21 • y - 

tt) attend.; The^ second, administered to 251 students in the same classes, 



asked them to indic^^^^ also on a SGa1e>Qf;b/4\ : . 

jp listed consid The Evergreen State College. The J is^t^^ 

' considerations on both questionnaires were identical. i ^ 

Significantly, approximately one-half of the ^respondents to the Ever- 

• gy^eh ques-ti^naire indicated they knew 1 ittle dr -nothing abOut Evergreen.- 
Th^se.students'§iniply,conipleted the remaining porti tin of, the questionnaire 

. {institutional preference, -etcV): This finding, important in itself , implies 
thal^corapar4tiveJ^L4^i^^ 
.Evergreen message and know nothing about the College at the tim6 t^ are 
, making decisipns about which college to attend. - 

Onc^ mreyL-tq enhance thd readabi my of the report, excessive, detail, is 

• : being avoided. Further . information on the survey and, the results is avail- 
. aWe in |he CPE office.* Forthe i^ead^r of/th^^^^^ 

r> Ifs.t' . of statements' and t JLeWVcen4feig e' re s|Torisp 'distri b ution a nd r elate d ■ ' - 
information is provided in ,pe, Appendices. 

. . This finding' also affg^ed the responses. The general effect was to skew 
■ ' the arithmetic mean/^^in ti^^^^ ,"N" equals ' 251 minus the number in 

. the "ng response" category J Similarly, when comparing, the responses from ' 
- • the first group with the; second, the index figures are c ale uj a ted- so as to 
exclude the "no. ^response" category from the«first group as well. 
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r^"^ Th^ whatf*TR^^ of high 

.^school senibHvfn they want from^a^ college and how. the second group 

perceived Evergreen appear fall into. the. categorizes of t)utcoines and forin. 
"Graduates get jobs *in their area of Interest" represented the high school' 
seniors' first concern. ' ht received very impor^tant ratings by 79. S percent 

" • . , ■'■ ■ .■ •• . .... ■ ' : 

.of the respondents; it appeared second on^the list of fairly/very important 
element^ combined. It was, however, perceived --(iTicprrectly) as gn area i/i 
which Evergreen is least successful. 7 i 

. A comparisori^of ;^11 those el emients iTiarked ^mportanl farrl^^ .and 
very important) by 75 percent or mj3^rS*Lof the "general" respondents and the 
TESC respondents ' percepti Otis 0^^ js informative. Surprisingly, ^. 

comparfitively few respondents jjerceived Evergreen's curricular structure 
or modes of instruction as very different from what they felt were desirablce. 

■■.■<* y ... . • 

For example;, students indicated an interest in planning , a significant part 
of thei r own programs , i nl s tudyi ng a sub j ec t i n depth , i n bias i c in troduc tbry 
courses 'and intjernshrps, and in written evaluations of their course work,; ' 
They believed Evergreen of fers^^^^^^^^^^ 




. An examination of areas in which "significant differences exist between 
what seniors want ft'bm a coll&ge and what they believe TESC offers ; (TABLE 
' '^indicated that ^^^^ Image of ari impersonal col Tege^ not ^ 

' ' - - ^ • .■^ ,^ - •. • .• 

' too ccMicerned about whether'^or. not its students are .learning- or goal-,. 

"'" "'-^i ' ■ " , " ■■ ■ ' .'■ .'^'^ ■ y'' ' ; / ^ ■ ■ 

directed. The areas in which TESC is perceived to ^f a 1.1 short were- Graduates 

-get jobs in their area of ifvter^'^t^rTea^^ng is the most importafnt mission " 
' of the school I Faculty expect stiidents to wo.rk;.'Stu.dents ar^ committed, to, 
- learning; The college responds to inquiries as though they want you as a 

student; Classes ar(§ small; Faculty are accessible to individual students;- 
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.Graduates'-aVe ato^ to graduate and professional, schools; arid .tuition .' 
is relatively low. "''^ J ,. ■ 

* These findings, which directly relate' to E goals 
. -■ and objectives— areas in. whi ch tfie.,Col 1 ege be! ieves i t i s sutcessf ul r-rath^r 
' clearly rfeveal the College's failure thus far to get its message across.^"^ 
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These analyses emphasize the students' view of what is important in '.V, . 
making a col lege -'choice.. A slightly different persrpective is,ob3ta.ined ' 
when; the various, elements areVanked by mean' scores i i.e., the value of--- 
the raw scores for each, element is averaged,. When this is done, the 
list of G l o m o jits important to making a coll eg e choice doe s h o t c ha ng e -^-^t^ 
..much. ■ Rather, it becomes more apparent that high .school sehiors havej 
in fact, some knowledge and, understanding of The . Evergreen State * ^^\ 

College. HoWver, certain imporfpt aspects of the Evergreen educa- ••fcc^s 
tional concept, ..jas already noted, go relativ,ely unappreciated. " 
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; COMPARED WITH PERCEPTI6nS OF. EVERGREEN 



lGRdUP .#i • (GROUP #2^): . V - 

> * V. , ^ 'Difference ; ; . / 

Ini^Pflant in Believed / . (Column 2. divided ^ - 

ChQOstrig . ; "True About by , i' " / ' : : ' ^ ' \ 

a College - TESC ' / Colxjrnn 1) ' ' . ' . m' 

1.25**/ . V 1.2T ; . 0.97 Modern equipment and facilities - 

■;' ' ^ • ". 9' ■ 'a-vailable. , \\-:*; S . ' : ' . ■ 

• • ■. .) . V ' ..• \ ;■ " ■ 

-1.23 . 0.93 0.76, ^ Graduates get^jobs in their area ; 

' : * ^ ^ - of interest . ' > 

1.24 1.12 0.90 : * \A variety of; programs are offered; ^; 

;^hich emphasize preparati an for 



specific careers 



1.20 . / 1.17 0,96. Academic advisors and. career--T- 



xouhseiors are accessible to the 
* ; student . > ' 

LI'S ' ' j5.92 0.78 . J.eaching is |the most- important 

L_ • raissi0n of the facility. and, the 



7, 



school 



1.18 ; ^ ' ;1.0 _ An. oRportunit^^ists for the 

stu^OTt to pj^n a s-ignificant part 
of his/her program (with an 



' f of his/her progr 

" ( advi^^tjr ■ s help. ) 



KT6 ^ ^ 1.05 , 0.9T . Programs support students ' efforts 

to develop a personal and [Drofes- 



— ^-^ ' : 

. ' '• • . •* ■ ' . ■ . ^ ' . ■■ . 

1.17 . . 0.97 . o Cl.83 Faculty are accessible to fndiyi-'' 

' ; / dua> students ■ 

1;17 ; 1.03 ' 0.^8 \^ A wide variety of specialty areas . 

/ . - ■ - ; - : are offered / ' :* 

1-20 0.96- O.'BO -Graduate^s are admitted to grat^uate 

; ■ and professional schools 

1 .13 — 1 .Q7 0.95. — -Fh e stu den t c an - st -udy-i^ubject^ 



in depth--as an individual or in- 
^ : ' . W. - « ^ small group ^* 

^ *Li.st includes all those consider^ations important to 75 percent or' more of the 
"general questionnaire" high school survey respondents. 

^*Figures are normalized indices derived by dividing percentage agreement witfl^ 
the particular statement by the average ^percentage agreement for all. statements, 
> ^ The* average ^woyld equate to 1.0. ' /. ^ 

• ..• y-- . J ■ ■ " v ■ - 



t/\3LE Vrly Continued: " 

(group' #1) ; ; , (GROUP #2) 

Inipprtantr W^^^^^ Believed 
QhobSTngv-,.. True AboOut 
a College TESC" ^ ' " 



Diff^erence'' . 
.' (CdJujTin' 2 .Divided 
. by Co iuffin 1 )' 



^1.12' 
7 ■'Ml , 



■ •-J . 04 
■1.78 

* 

*■ 

0.89 
0.98 



. 0.93 
l.,06 

: .0:79. 

0.86 



^the student' is tielped to -develop • 
the skills required for productive 
research and study ' ; , 

Students are 'fexpected, to be res- 
ponsible for their own learning 

Students are committed to learnirtg 

Most ^Courses will transfer to four- 
year/col leges and universities 



IJl 



T.ll 



1 .11 



. . T .Oa ^ 



1.16; 

0.88 ■ 
Tv05^ 
1.09 



1.06 
' 1 .04 

-1 .03 
1 .03 
■ 1 .OL 
1 .03:- 



1;12 
0.97 

1 .20 
0,84 
p. 81 
1.10 



,1.05 
0.79. 

0.95 

1.01 ' 



Basie^ntroductory courses are 
offered . v " ' ; . : 

The fcoTlege responds to inquiiries 
as though they want you as a 
student - v 

.. ■ ■ \ - \ ■ - ■ ..t ■ : 

' Lear»^ihg opportunities Include 
, wprk/ihternships"which will CO 
. toward graduation v 

■ '" , " ■' ' ' .. ' ■ 

The instructor writes an evaluation 
cf cbiXrsework completed 



1 .06 

^•0-.93 ■ 

l'.17. 

■o:.82 

:o>80-. 
1.07 



"Facti^t^-expec^^ 
Sporty and. recreation facfli ties 



Gracles are assigned as an -incltca' 
tibn .of accomp] Ishmeht 

J?ttract;ive campus setting 

Relatively Iqw tuition 

Glass es ore smal 1 ^ 



1.00 , 'l.l3. 

. r ... ■ ' ■. ' ' 

. . -1.00 ■ V 6:;94\ 



1.13 
0.94 



Individualized instruction^ is ^ - 
available (e.g. , film loops, pro- 
grammed texts, computer-assisted 
i>istruiction) 

. • ^ ■.. ■ ^ -ci' '■■ 

The student can. taki foar. or five 
di ff erent subjects .at once 

0\e faculty are involved in 
Research, ■ . i 



-f^--~--r — TheT discrepancy^ be tween^^^m^ ^j^gpeeption a 

':':,_]"^':'^:' --jr in the corriparati vielyr^^^^ scores attri butedv to ^1 ements that teridp?^ be 
' ; ■ cr-iiicized by student rioted earl iep) by students 

/ . who were relating their impressions of the school as high school , seniors'. ^ ^ 

• ■; ■ . ; • • • . •. . ••• , •■• •'•■T-'- •• ... _ . : \ ■ ' .•■ • 

For exampTe, responding high schoo^l students believe that Evergreen .students 

-\ are helped to develop'skills.requihred for productive research and study,,; / 

\: . of the areas iTiQ^t peYs^ criticized by students attend 

. , 1 ng the Cpl lege.. This so the case w the statement that basic intrd^. 

• : V/ " ductory coursed a^re-^pffered and . the statem^ that studenits can take four 

-/''V" ' ■ 'V '-;.. ■ ^ ^ '" 'i^ • ■ ... • . "... , ' ,. • ' ■ 
r'^J^-^^^^l-^^ — Ll:^.^^ 



jS^urpri s ing fy 1 arge, numbers of students -res^ ng the::''general ' 
survey' indicated interest in ^part^^time jobs and intercollegiate athletic 
dompjBti tlon. These findings ar^ 'Supported by data-ga^thered by the ..Wash- 
ing tori Rr*e-Conege Testing:; Program -in its surjl/^ of 1978 college-bound' . 
seniors. The WP.CT st£itf found that 6.6 percent:^ he] d a "regu^liir, part-time 
job" and that perecAt anci 37 percent participated in intramura,! and. 
varsity athletics ,^ respectively, r (Severity-nine percent indicated they. 



regularly at'tehci athTfetTc eveh v ; V ^ 

■ Only four^ elemen^ts Were juclg^e^^^^ to important by less tberi ha4f -of 
the general' respondents: ' \ :\ 



r(t i n.;| Bel^ ey^d ■■ • jaiffeV-ence' 
r- r V Chodsirtg! a T*'ue...Abdut n vin Favor 



¥ou,r four years In^col lege will ^ i / '^ 'i- . 

' b^pent 'taking niosj:ly ^ ^ ^ * ' «: 

required 'courses -"i ; ' • ; Q":38 - . - 0:35 - - ^ 0.92 

College .located Yieari- home- 0,4^8 . 0/93.^ ' ^ + 1 .94\^ : 

VppportunYti^s for ^ " ; ? - " " : , ^ 

invol\^ihent ;^V ; • ^^^^ ' ' - • 'U-SO ; . ^ : ' ^^^OTy : + k02 :. * v 



][nstruct'i(ifi fjs r€latively< . ' 
,trScli tTon^ • f : ; : ;0;60 . ; ' ":/T-^ 



A . . . • 



" 



1 . . Jhe open-ended qjiestio^i , "Are., there ^any. col lenes or tini-verstf iek 4n , < 
the state about whi ch you .have, formed di sti npt* impressToniST-f avorab.l e or- 
unf^voraj^lfe? WHiGh^one(s) and what are^^^t^ invited a . : 

number of. comments, many of whi ct^ were derogatory, Jib^ut Evergreen,, parti- " 

• • .-: ■ A ■"■ ■ . ..- •■■ ■ " ■ - v : 

cularly ?Prom high^school ^stiidenfs' in the Olympia aVea. ■ 

■ -w.:/ ^v';' -^^:/: ■ r ' ^ ■■■•C ■ 

.-'Many '^students i rfdi cated: they, recef ved their i nf Ortftati'on abiDiit ^Evergreen . 

by ward of mouth ; that unf avprafelpvrumors- were ' so' stro so .iegicai , in. ' . ' 
"their progress io^^^^^^^ accepted" as "true, : When Sifch suif^^ . 

gets ijDto the^l^idi o't seems that. smaVl^ .t^ cart Cf^firm it..^ tjne person 
^nr-Emartec^^ 



-1 ike a p ppj e i t; serve? to •rei^nfbrc^ your r^ati ve expec tat i on5 ; ba t- 
if the schooljk someb~fi^?who d^ you think,! 'Whb 

ar^1:hey.tryirt§".t^ ftoW' i /. v^ V ; ) - " • : ->•; - 

- .• • ■ •■•^ •••■■".,*•';•>'■■.'''•••,;.' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ • -» . ' * 



. [Reviews of other schools )^re mixed, though^stlV favorable: Interes 
tinglj(^, the University of Washington appears to haVe established the nfes^t 

favorable impression ih fT^iny^eniors * minds ,' al though they thi^^kiiii^ too 

■ ■ .' ■ \ ' ^ ■ ' t ' ■ , ■ - 

big. , ' ; . 

Finally, stucfents were asked several gene^l questions, responses to 
which are pffered without comment. ^ • 

y . . 1 ) If you were^making the choice today, what school would you most 
l^e j ^ choose to attend ? Schools itiost'^ofte^ as a 'first or second 
choice were .the University of Washington, WasMng^t-en- Sta.t e l/niv er sity; a — 
community ^^^^^ge, and^a private col lege or university,' in that order; 

•2) What are^ your career interests ? Student choices were sb varied. ' 

^. • ' i> ■ ■ • ' ■ \' ' ' 

, that «pace does not permit a summarization. A detailed list is available 

from the Council office. A more useful source of information concerning 

■ • ' . ' ■ ' ■ \ ■ , ' 

students' career \interests may be the report, '*State of Washington 1978 

College Bound Seniors: Characteristics and Plans," [published by the' 

Washington Pre-Col lege Testing Program; , \ '^^ . ^ ^ . 

. 3) Rate publications and othe r sources according to th eir usefulnes s 

in p roviding information related to college choice. . Brochures describing"" 

specific programs and academic offerings' were viewed a'S most useful, fol- 

lowed by information pn student services (advising, career plant^ing and 

placement, financial aid,;etc»), the college catalog, and the college hand- 

book, "Mapping Your Education" (MYE)/^ ^ * \^ ^ 

As expected; parents , teachers , cdunselors, and friends who have been 

to c'ollege are judged to' be'the.mos^t useful personal -contact sources of 

^^Evergreen was not Identified in the top five institutional choices in the 
aggregated respon^ios of any of the 15 high schools surveyed. 

25 * * 

"/\ Handbook for Students, Parents, arid, Counselors ," A'Cooperativo Project 

. of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutions of Oregon and Washington 

(Abbott, Kerns A Be1 1 , .1978)'. . ♦ 
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information, altho'iiffT^rsonal visits -to the collegeiCambus and attending ' 

>^ ' ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ ' ' 1^ ^ ■. '■■ ■ 

^presentations' by college representatives were. rec(jgnize'd by some as valu- 
able investments' of time". and energy. ■ . 

; ?he findings of the survey of high SGhOol seniors are revealing for : 
.. several reasons. First/ many -hi|h School senior^ know 1 ittle or' nothi^^ 

about The Evergreen State College, Second, the areas in which TESC do.es not ' 
appear to satisfy students ', perceptions of an "fdeal" college are primarily * ■ ' 
those in which the College believes it is most 6Tfective\ Unfortunately, ' 
Evergreen*T\"ri6 grades, no requirements, and no hiajorh" philosophy may have, - , ' 
corte'to mean (.to h'lgh school senior^) •nd>w.ork and no useful outcomes. Third,' ' 
seniors appear to be^ quite career conscious . ~ Btjt -they don ' t , b(vijBve Ever- . 
green's programs > faculty or sl^dents will support their e^^Forts to achieve 

I 

thi^^bjective. They do not perce^ive Evergreen as" either a career- or ' ' • , ' 

learning-directed institution. , - . - 

,. ■ ■ " .■ ' . ■ -■■ , ' . 

" On the positive side,'Ngh ^hobl ^bniors/i^dicate the availability ^ ' 
of modern equipment.and facilities is an important factor in-choosing a 
college, ,as is the.-opportunity to plan a Significant part of ^i^ir pro- • 
' 'gr.^m andUhe pbtentiaT for internships .\ They appear to be aware, that TESC 
offers these opportunities.. At , the same, time, no data were collected which 
pr:oyide insights into their perceptions of 'Other colleges.. ,It is .pos.sible 
that seniors perceive these^ucational elements to be available at most - 
sch6ols, as, in fact, they are. In' the end. Evergreen may be perceived ■ 
as having little to offer that unique to that institution excefit; nega- • " 

tive valges, ^ I . . ' * ^ ^ 

« • * 

26 * . * ■ ' 

The availability of modern equipineiU and' facil iti(?s soeins to be n very' 
important element in influencing choice of college. ' - • - 

t " ' ' ■ ' 
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FinalTy, a review of the list of negative percejbtions suggests that \ ^ 
many can be addressed through an improved communication§/p'ubl4c relations ^ - 
effort* If the^e findings are vaird, this should be one of the College's' 
highest priorities. ■ 

It is at this point, that the interviews with high s^teol counselors 

.... ■ ~ ... . ^ ■. , ■ \ ■ ✓ ■ , ■ 

become important. Whil-e visiting the fifteen Southwest Washington high 
sctoools to administer the survey to cQllege-bound seniors, the staff inter- 
viewed more than 40 counselors and spoke with \a:smal ler^ number of teachers 
!and principials about The Evergreen State College. "Questions were directed 
toward their impressions of the^College: How effective is Evergreen's -^O^ 
information dissemination? What seems especially effisctive at Evergreen, . • 
and what doesn't? What.cah Evergreen do to attract more high school graduates? 

" Counselors 'in the Olympia area appear to have* been impressed with Ever- 
green's efforts t:o ensure that they (counselors) understand the Evergreen 
"concept." For example,* two years ago the TES(r admissions office initiated 
a series of lunch- time meetings on th^ Evergreen caillpus to ta-lk with local 

high school counselors about the Coll«ge--its programs, procedures, etc. 

y 27 - ■ . ' A 

Counselors viewed. these sessidns as very effective. , V 



Beyond the Olympiad area , counselor's appear to have a limited under- 
rstandinjg of -how the college operates and what it has to q^er. Th\y com- 
. plained of the lack of comniunjaation between Evergreen and' themselves and 
the quality of that communication. Some have trouble. grasping what goes 
on at the college, indicating that neither the staff nor catalog have $atis- 
factor>ly addressed their questions. Some of the unresolved items reflect 
how basic the communications problem is: "What can the student expect 



Still, few high school students from^Ql^mfiia .start college at Evergreen. This 
suggests that counselors may understand the College, but they either do not 
recommend it or they* do not influence .stufl^nts to choose it. ^ ^ 



c 



.* when he gets .th^rfe^Tass.^time,' out^ study time, etc.?" "What bcrsic 
courses dp they offer.?"' "What''iT?^ntej^^^^^^^ *;'I^s TESG for 

only ^;hfi highly motivated, exceptionaT studen1i?i!*-^'.'What kind of graduate 
does Evergreen turn out? Their degree seems nonfunctional|"-y^^^V * 

A number pf counselors expressed the need for The Evergreen State CoT--: 
lege to develpp better publications. Many indicated the College shoul'd . 
recognise that time doesn't allow them to interpret college catalogs for 
individual stunts. Two or three counselors added with some feeling: J "I 
cannot understand the Evergreen catalog; therefore, I cannot advise anyone ' 
from it, anyway." Nor, they say, cfre students likely to read a college ca,ta- 
.1^/from cover to cover. Important information must be 'identified, then 
• stated in clear, concise terms. 

Counselors' and teachers' responses to the question, What'is effective 
at Evergreen and what is not? were directed almost entirely to'their per- 
ception of Evergreen's "no-fixed requirements" curriculum. Cotrrtselors and 
teachers appear to have strong views about unstfuctured', "do-ft-yourself" , 
programs. In their view many high schools have tried the open-learning 
concept and have concluded theil^ it doesn 't work. , Th'ey offered the following 
. reasons whV they bel-i'e^e its chances for success, are not great at Evergreen " 
either. \ - 

First, they believe the average 18-year-old expects to "get" an educa- 

* , . ■ ' . 

' ,tion. not to educate her/hiipself with the help of teachers as guides. Second, 
student interest in alternative learning programs has diminished greatly. 
Third, Evergreen js viewed as best suited to self-directed, ^elf-motivated 
students. Caunselors and teachers appear to believe that a not very, high 
percentage of 18-year-olds possesses these qualities, nor do they appfear to 
; believe. TESC works well for highly-structured individuals, especially if 
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they have not Identified an educational goal. 

One .counsel or,; when asked specifical ly what he did when, students A 
expressed an interest -in Evergreen; was surprised to recall that he usually . 
said, "You'd better be prepared to work on your own, to exercise self- 
discipline." He admitted he said nothing even remotely similar 'to students 
Interested in other schools. ^ "' a .. V 

One of the more thoughtful responses to the question came from a coun- :. 

selor who attributes Evergreen's inability to. attract the aveVase high ■ 

■ ~ ■ . ■ ' . , '. \ ■ ■ ^ ■ . . ■•■ 

school'. senior ^tp^a combination of circumstanfces. •* 



."I^cou-ldnTot say Evergreen has 'rail edv^—Rather 11; rdo^s-mt , 
appear to offer a system of instruction which meets the ne^s < . 
of the vast' majority of oOTr students,' Concepts sjjch as semi- 
nars, no letter grades, no classes in the traditional sense, 
are so unique that most of our students have little expertence 
in these areas to draw from in trying to make a determination 
whether or hot they would like such a system..^ They simply have. 
• never experienced %such things. I believe the average high school 
senior is afraid- to take such an instructional approach his first 
year cut of high school . The average parent is likewise unwilling. 
Additionally, many of our seniors do not he^e: their interest well- 
defined enough to select even a coordinated' stuSies program. 
Perhaps the biggest reason students do nol select Evergreen is *, 
the social life there does not appeal to thfihi--fr6!)i' the absence • 
of interscholastic sports to'the physical appearance of some of 
the Evergreen students. They simply feel they' will not fit in,' 
and the fact that none of their friends plan, to attend only 
reinforces this fact." • . 

High school counselors, teachers and principals suggested a number of 

changes Evergreen could make in order to improve high school students' and 

their' parents ' perceptions of The Evergreen State College. 

- \- 

First, Evergreen is both shrouded in, riiystery and perceived in an 

, ' ^< '■' ■ 
unfavorable light. It needs to embark on crUTextraordinary effort to fami- 
. • J 

liarize parents, students, teachers, counselors and principals with the ^ 
school. The personal contact approach is believed to be most effective-- 
perliaps a good, enthusiastic former student to talk with small groups. 
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•Greater emphasis -should be given to short publications; few students will 
take the time to read the cat^og. (Publications should include a desc^-ip- 
tion of the- process by which TESj: credi t transfers to other , four-year 
^ institution^. ) An ^urate ima^e of the school should be' projected through 
television. » / • 

■ ■ r*- /).. ■-, ■ ... 

' Second, EvergrefrKshouTd institute s^ome requirements *and maj^ Res- 
-pohdents state that students and parents appear awed by the freedom of TESC 

students and the Col lege' s apparent lack of identifiable degree or careen 

.''•'?■/> * ■ 

. • . . . ^ ^ " "■ 

objectives. They state that parents want to associate col'lege-going with 

, „ '■ . ■ \ *T' ■ . ■. ■/■ • : 

-familiar>, goal-directed programs,' and so do students. ' ' ■ 

Third, Evergreen should describe itself in tradition-al-terms so that 

people caL.n be made aware th'at .it is net completely nontraditional ."^c"cord- 

. ing tff the. couf>se.lors, all publications must be^^easy to comprehend; TESC 

reaches certain peorfle now, tmt only the few who speak the same language. ' 

Fourth, Evergreen shoul<l reconsider its 'noninvolvement in intercol - 
■ .. ' - • . ; * 

legiate sports,', such as soccer, tierin.is ,^swifnming , etc-. Significant' numbers 

of students are involved with at^hletics' irr=high school ,/ and this provides 

a primary means ta develop student enthusiasm, loyalty ^d spirit? The 

community also relates to athletics, and spurv^s generate positive publicity. 

Fifth, in view of the influence parehb teachers« and...(^unselors exert 

'on students' choice of schools. Evergreen .should increase its efforts to"*^ 

get them to the ci^pus. The College is nat perceived by counselors aS/ 

meeting 'the educational needs of many adults Southwest Wasliiigtcri. "More 

part-time and evening programs, the offering of , graduate programs, and 

fifth^year teacher certif icatfon programs would be -steps toward meeting 

needs and enhancing Evergreen's prestige. ' " ' \f . 
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. Durirfg the process of^the CPE staff inter\;^iews witK high school . 
teachers and counselors and the surve/ of seniors, it became apparent that 
tnany are receptive to evidence of change arid success at Evergreen. Interest- 
ingly, Evergreen faculty efforts, to teach courses to high school students 
. in the area to acquaint them with the Evergreen conjcept have been weH<<e^ 
received; ^ but mostly the best students enrol l,'^ and "t'hey usually end up 
going to the best schoots--often out of state.!' It s^eems cTear that .Ever- 
green must $iirect its public information efforts to a larger audience. ' 
' E. EverqVefen Placements ' . , * — 



The finay element in the program evaluation efforts also centers on 
outcomes^: the placement experiences of Evergreen graduates. In ord^ to 



o^tainn'nformHidh on this aspect of Evergreen's operations it was neces- 
ary t^r^ely especially heavi'ly'oK the College's resources. %^vergreen 
appears^ unique among Washington publ ic "fou,r-year ins-ti tutions in its efforts 
to survey its entire graduating clc^ses rather than .sijnply those' studej^s 
who register at the placeiiiefff off icX^ Coltege conducted two 

major placement surveys.^ the first involved 400 regional colleges and univer 
sities throughout the country; the second involved thefive other public 
fouljT'-year colleges* in Washington. » > ^ * , 



\ 



28 ' • > ■ ' « • 

The College provided a (Considerable amount of information, including the- 
following*: "Summary of "Plficfement Information from the First Run of the 
National and Ins tatft^^veys," Memo from Les \Eldridge to DaTrtnSJ. Evans, . 
September J 5, H578;;TpPport on^Grgiduate Placement, TBSC, 7 January, 1-978; 
•"E\(ergreen Graduate^Iacement:'^ Students "in Political SfcVegffce and Ajtoini^- 
trative F,ield§, 1972-1976," J*mjary 28, 1977; "Graduate Placement imHealth 
fields at TESC," January 27, 197'7i "What.do Students dp After Evergr/^en," 
a report from the ar^ea' of biochemistry and molectilar B'iolbgy," Dr^. [Kelly 
.^Od^Gut-tnian, (no date, but the^Veport contains dat^i through 1977); .'.toorts 
t and 11 to StudyAQufiStidris of Senator Har^ry B.' Lewis, Washington 'St£ite^>> 
^ r^ejiate," prfepjred' by Char^lps J. McCann, datejl November arid fibcember,.-1976. 
C Some of the^etail from t\]e documents, appears in the Appendices. " > 

"Summary 9t Placement Information. . . ." op., 'cit. , p. 1. 
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These surveys also ^suggested that >few other institutions record pferce- - 
^ment 'data in a manner' as fdmp^ehensive as that employed at Evergreen. -^^ > 
These differences are to.the College's credit', but they may have the unfor- 

tur>ate effect of- rendering the data le^s ttian comparable, usually to! ' 

• ■ ' . ■' ■. ' ■ i' ( ' ' . ■ '. ^ 

Evergreen sdisadyantage (since students' who register at the placement 

• ■ / ' " ■ • ■ ■ .■ ■ 

office might be expected to find relevant .employment 'earlier than those 

' ' '.•<■' ■ _ ■ 

.■that do, hot), least a portion of the differences noted in the data can 

. ■ * ' , ■ • ■ '•■ . ■ • ■ 

be reasonably attributed to this situation. . 

Wijifi respect to the results of/tlie nationc^l survey (125 institutions 

responded') 73% of the graduates were.employed 12 months after graduation; 

66% of Evergreen's class of 1977 weys working^six months after graduatW- ^ ' 

Nationally", 8.7% ol) the graduates of thes'e regional institutions were 

attending graduate SchooT after sjx months. At the end of 12 months, 13%' - 

■ -'. _ ■• ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' 

of the. national sample was seeking emplpyment, while after six -months 17% 



of Evergreen's graduating class was seeking emplo;/ment. Overa longer period, 
^Evergreen's seven-j/ear percentages (including the clas^ of 1977) „ show 90% 
placement. There was no natiotfttV figure that was comparable, although 

Evergreen notes that, 86. 8% of tfcie national sample of ,1976-77 .fould- employ- 

30 • ' • ' ■ u 

ment.^ , . " 

When the College sought statewide compari'^ons , it ran vrrtd^ more diffi- 
culty. Again', the.other institutions'/'r^ported only registrants in their - 
placement offices. The percentage disftributions collected an^prepared by 
Evergreen,' first showing the national ^figurjsS, aloff^ with EvergAen for 1976-77 
and for the five-year period, 1972-77 , .and then ^for the three TJther regional , 
institu^ons, ar? dislplayed 'on Table V-3 . In most cases the Evergreen 
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^patterns are comjparabTe to . the otKer Aehools; ' Details on the specific kinds 
.of jobs that graduates of Eyergreen have obtained have been placed in the 
Appenjckix. Overall the data suggest that graduates of the .institution are • 
experiencing cons idera^)le succe^ entering graduate school or -^v . 

gaining relevapt employmeht , sxjccess that is comparable to other ins titu- ^ 
tions of Evergreen' s type. ^ / --^ ' ; ^ife 

To determine which graduate schools its students , enter, Evergreen pre- 
pared a Jistihg from Placement. Ser^ces fi les of .370 Evergreen gradu^t^^ , 
(1973*77) who have been accepted into graduate school.^ Of^ 370 accep*t^fl^e^ 
212. were in schools in the Pacific Northwest and .MounHin states.. This 
includes Washington, Oregoriv Alaska, Montana , Idaho, and U,tah. There were 
1^0 students attending in Washington State. VOf the remalnderi, 1 37 students * 
were accepted into graduate schools in other'regidns, and fourteen are 
attenrf^ng in other countries. Seven graduates did »not indicate in which 
schools they had been accepted. V \ . " ' ' ' , 



, The appropriate val ue judgment here depends a lot on an institution's 
goals. It mi'ght be. suggested, fo.r example; that a unique educ^ional* 
experience should manifest itSQlf in outco'me*pitterns (including place- 
men ts^^if^ this is an institutional g6al ) significantly different from • ; 
more conventional efforts. If this criticism is valid/ then simple jt 
confparabjlity off effort might not be sufficient. For. e:xample, 65% of , m 
/the graduates of St. John's enter graduate school within one^^ar of ^ ' 
graduation. Princel^on reports 53%.. At Penn State the figure -is 15% 
and that for the other state-related Pennsylvania institutions is' 22%. 
These figures are from Grant and Reismain,' Thg Perpetual Dream (Chicago', 
' 1978), pi 71, and .Penn State. JJni.versity, "Employment Status of 1976 College. 
Graduates June, 1978, p.; 1 1/ respectively. ^ The point here is not to 
engage in invidious comparisons;, rather , it is to note the r^elativity^ 
of the problem. • ^ ? ^ - . • 

. - ' . • " ^ V. ■ ' : 

32 ■ Ik ^ * • ' ' 

Other countries include France, Taiwan, Sweden., Scotland (2), Switzerland, 
Canada (5)', Mexico (2r, and Germ'any. 
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Aerate -information on' Eve^gV-een" graduates who sucbsssfuTly' complete ' 
graduate programs is limi^§d^ sThce the^otlege relies on "the student to* ^o \ ■ 
. inform^ it. /t ,is estimated that -70 percent of those who complete graduate > 

. programs do not contact the school th^ 370 g'ra'duates who notified the , 

- ' ■■ - ' - - , • ' ■. . " ., ■ • -■ ■ .' ■■- 

sc-hool of graduate program acceptance /five reported receiving their PhD's . ' 

Jheir graduate programs .included •biology, literary studies, medicine, theo- 
logy, and child development,— - " - V 

■ . , ThirtyTSix; graduates reported cofnpleti On of their master's degree^: ' 
eleven with Ma-s t ers of Educa tion, three with Mast er s of Arte; in^Pnli^ 
\ Science (twQ of, these are. currently' doctoral candidates), '-four with> Masters 
: ; degrees in Psvcholoqy, ind three with Masters of. Science in Biology. Two/ .""Z 
^ V acquired Law,Degrei?s. Master '^-degrees , are also-'held in public admin1§tr^- ' ^ " 

cbijd development, -social work, urban •plarmirlg; physical chemistry, jour- " 
inal ism, anthropology, and counse-ling. • ^ * >^ ' ^ 

. : In t^rms of thf subsequent' location of graduates of Evergreen, .accard-: ^ 
ing to a Thurston^ County, Alumni report dated May , 1.978, ' over 30 percent of ' 
^Evergreen's total graduates have s.ettled in Thursto'n^ County.- Approximately • 
75 percent are Employed. " ' " ^ , ' ' , : i ' \ ■ 

. ^ Public, Administration positions are held ^ 13.06 percent of these 
. graduates--thq highest placement^ percentage. Those jobs .i pel u6e- Thurston ; • 
^County Cormiissibnei, stal^f members of caucuses and^legislative cqmrtittees, 

and research and program analysts- ' ' ^ ' ' '[ . " ■ ' t \> 0'^ . ^ 

' ' business, industry ^affd techm'cal services jobs a're* held .by ' eigFi't per-; 
'.cent o-f the graduates' .in. Thurston .County.- Pes ttlons intl'ucle analysts, V 
. _ , programmers ,- accountants , and a printei*. , Eight percent of the :^radu«tes 



hold jobs' in cpmmunications, ^s'uch as public relations dlW^^ - ., 

newspaper. journalTsts^'-gra^ _ 

. . Seven percent, of Thurston County graduai^es hold jdfeirf-th.e categories 
Of .educHion,;?ocial services C9unseling,.'hatural; sciences r^^^^^ erfviron- . 
ment and planning;. . PI anners^ biol6gists .afld labdratpry, managers 
at every Jevel of goyernit)ent,' Counsel at positions; include career counseling 
and county recreation and- probation counseling. Education graduates teach : 

' Close to six>^e»?cent 'of the G^^^ aperat^/b'usVnesses ■ 

antf employ .about twQ dozen Olympians. ^ - ' - ' • "1 

Three percent of' the county graduates attend graduate schools in the- 
area;' and, tyfelve- percent are Jt)ol<;ing /or ttbrk.^ Jccordinr to' the rep'oVt, \ ^ 



that percent is' higher than the. .o'feril 1 ;g)^aduate u'nempl oyiifeYit Vateftf ten ■' 

percent because, of' the large number of 1977 graduates still living \n^^ 

f ' '■ - -. . I ■ ■■■ • .,. ■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ; ■ _ ' 

•Thurston- Crfurity.. . , . . v,' - ; . . ' 

Again, the. ^inforination/bn placements of Evergreefi graduates, some-^ 



which ^is sketc^ suggests that the College is ioing well in this area. 
. ^ Evergreen gr^uates lare entering graduate schgo'l W finding. are Ibvaht emplpy- 
;^ 1 misht on a* scale either corpparab.l^ to- or somewhat'' better than other Vublic 
' 'institutions ^-in the StaH^e. ■.■V " " .. 

^".^ - ■ -A::- = - r ■ 

J: ;; F. . Sumrtiai^y V .* ' , ^ . V . 

.., Overall the evidence examiopd. in the *pr^p^ra-tion of-.th,i.s report' sjj^- 
' gepts that We Evergreen educati9nal program is^ ■effective. -Some .aspects 

- are, considered dutstahding^,'Jq.th .by stud^ts whoJii^Ve' att^TflBte^^e Col lege 
f and .the empj dyers. whof have' Worked' withvthose students/ Th6 lack of 




• ^ ' significant ^clissa.tisf actton 'arnowg^ theie groups , and -the'pres'ehce^of con-; 
. ' 'si'derable praise for Evergreen/ are e^^ noJie. v. ^ ; : 

. ' '/ t Th^ problems 'facing Evergreen-ih" reaching students who have, not fiad ' . 
- -:,;difeec't -exposure, to the *ins-titjjtion,' however, are formidable." 'where/on ' : 
^ '^V 'the surveys reveal ed. on l;;jf^l lT]ii^ed - di ssati sfa^^i orf for^ the y \ 

'^!*;^/;^^^ amo'ng^Evergreen students, ^^ vvery few of the gradua-ting .hi 5(!fi school " 

.'/X^W'- i^tudents surveyed indicated they desjred o^ plaahed.ta attend the College' 
• . '"aT)i^ Evergreea wa? not named in the top five^ of thfe Yanking of in^3»ti tgtions > 

ffe ffd g jiits^.plan'n ed to att e nd, . — — — ^ - ] ' . -^ — ^/ -Z -^^-- — — 



High school senior$ appear to be^VerV care#~brien,ted. / Virtual ly'^^ve^^ 
■ .^^ vej^ent, rated' 'Mmpof rectly or. i fid.i reef ly reflects tfieir . desire to ' 

. \ ..- reach^^ 1 s.. Jbey waht the progralns differed to' 1 ead di recti y tq: jobs . » 

V Th^. want the indi vntiuals wffo surround them in^calTeqe Vto support' th^ * - 
• effprts; /They want acatpmic advisors, career x - 
acpessiy to them Ss individuaYs: They>.want.o£her« students 'lat^ the. iTistitu- 
. :ti6n/t(j be^coRirnatted to learning^-: ^ ^: I * ' 

; * of thg high v^chpdl /counsel ors^ oj!? t^eacher^ ^^iriterviGwed seemed- to 
- ' • vappicetie^te £vef|reer1.'s, approach to higher' equcafion'. Its emphasis pn the • , 
- v.Atudents V'respohsibi li ty' fpr th^^ learning has "fcfeen so conviricing ^ 

;^ tbpt tna ny,,; believe .th^ to;;s^rve onTy' a limited rajnge of 

' ^ in^i vidua VsT They jPeeT^ few •high school seniors- -ane feady to accept that 



respdnlsitil ityi ariji f ew. teachers and counselors s^em. willing to encpurage 
them to jdp so.. . ; . . ' " \ • ' * ? \ **■ V 



"^'^TE^C Students, g^Wuates ancT" employers <)f TE5C gra'duates-wduld. tiiie lo, ', • 

..**•• . ■ %■ >' ^ V '•: \ ^' ^"^ ' : "/'.I.' ^ "^'f : • ^ , 

> see Evergreen adopt .a \more organized'approaich. to the 4dehtlf.icat.iori: pf * .^'^^ : : / 

• • • ■ ' . »> .1 • , , ■ I - ■ " - , . • • ,-«'■■ ' ; ■ i» 

■ — ^ —I — — >- v^^ — ^"^^"^^ — - . •- V ■■• -v,. \ * ■ 

; s Ojilylthree students inidi^ institution .if 

/ .^ ^i^o.i^^ to piake^ ovpr, >aind onl^^y oneivpf these ^fdr' r'ea"|pn.s^ directly ; 

. ' V dssoci jited 'wit^y the structure of. 1;h'e Evergreeri^.'program'i * ; ** 

ERIC .. ; ^- • . ■ „ • ; - m^i ^ ■ _ , „: ,v ' 'yr - ■ . 



ava^lAhle* courses ,^ programs; and c§;>:^en^^ ternati ves, . Graduates expressed^ • 
fru^f^^on wHh curricular cJiscBntinuiVty and the absence of an; aca- 
■ deirOTc;^^^ to Evergn^efiVs studer3t--des'iqned degree program 

concept,.^. Evergreen's emphasis on tJie ngCKi 'for -cons'tant curricular change--'- 

* • ■.' \ •• .'*• * ^■ * V ■ • • . 

.intended ''as a means to preclude the. p.rema tare spli.difi cation of -offerings ^ 
and respond ,to th6 -short-term desires and needs of students— cloes not seem ^ 
to have received strong student endoFsemeht.- . • 

Evergreen graduates and ernfTloyeirs identified the need for the College 



to co^ntinue to develop straight- forward! poli*^^ 

than guidelines) to^overn the individual coritracteid study and internship 
programs. CritHcism wa^^dir^cted at Ever^gre^n'^'s attempts to iatisrf^ the 

agad^emi c* i ntaresvts o 1 students, resulting in the direction of'°fewer . 

. ' r ./ , V- ■ ■ > : ■.■ ''^■..y ' ' • \- . ■••^•V^' 

resjources to individual contract programs than apjjears necessary for qual i„ty 

control ^ , : ' . ' - ' ; V . ; ^ . : 

The Col.i-egeiwas. ^1^^ its^.ntiniied use pf "cumbersome," 



nontradi tiojnal transc^^is as , .a means to respbhd to emplDyers ' and graduate 

■■ • . ^ ./.^ ^ ■ • • • - . . - . ' ■ ■ *■ ■ • • ' ■ ■■■ ■ • 

school sV application requirements and processes, 



;At the same time, strong support. exists fqr Evergreen'?, basic alterna- 



'Ci \tty| ^appr-ca^ lo learning— 'to applied/in'terdiscipl inary studies , eJlose V . 
%• / "Student/ faculty cortTact, and stuc|ents sharing in the design and 'reSpohsi[)i 3 ity 



for^their own e^^^^ :^t 'every grc^up qtferfecj by jthe staff believed/ the 



eKTStipg Ey^rgr^en .system can^^tDe n'mcfVoved, making it more cbmpatiile w^ith 
traditionaj ectuc^^ti,^ structures^^^ job market. . 

• Those suggestions that received'.' the^:^ce■a•^:^s't■ cp'ir¥^bbna.tio.n timong. di,f- 

* ' C/y.' V ' ■ ' ' "^''^ ^ ' '' n": ' ■ ' '""■ "> 

■ /^r^^;j'^°'^P^ different resp^qdents may . t»e summari zed ^a:s foil ows : ' 
I improved prpgran^^ . : • ' 



• ■ . • - ^ • ■ .i ■ . ■ y 

■ . .". • • • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ■ . . , ' / ■ • . 

r' lrftproved academic advising; ' / • ' 

: - "Offer a BS. degree; : > ^ . ' 

- Off^er a master* s degree;' * ' - * - . 
; Required programs for enterijjg students; ' ^. 

'• - Improved student and faculty evaluations; ■ T ;V 

. - More social events and social ly-pr>iented facilit^ 
Students; ( • \ ^ ' ' / 

- Better contlrol over i hdi vidua 1 contracts and internships; 

- Review of tfie administrative structure; 

.* ■ ' ■ . . ■ . ■ . 

/ \. - Engage in intercolTegipite athletics'; ' - 

- Devote energies to improving public relatrons and^the V 
Co llegje image. ^ ^ - ' • ^ ' * 

!' ■ y : ' •■■ ; 



1 



■ ''l M »■ ' ■ - 164" r'' -li---' 



ERIC . > .ylri) /a, , 



'' '' '■ /-y- ' '-^ [ ' CHAPTER' 'VT \ ■ . ■' 

V • STATUS "of NONTRADrTIONAL EDUCATION 

C urrent studies of hontraditionVi educatign i n the United States .con- ; 
dude that the pendulum appears to' be swinging from self-directed pyo- 

■ ■. . ■ ' " : ■ . , ■ *■ ■■■■ " ■- ■ , ■ • -, ' .V. ■■ • ■ 

grams to. programs with greater structure and career preparation relevahce. 

They a1 so' observe that many experiments have proved considerably morei cost! v • 
. to maintain than more conventional forms. A survey of. insfitiftions created 

about the time Evergreen was estab1ishie(j. appears to confihn these views. ' 
' .With some notable: exception^'Mnstftutions'that began with unconventionaT ' . . 

curricula subseguentiy exUerienced enrol Iment' decline, '^'sevferal of these 

institutions have reoriented' their efforts and encoyntered enrollment growth. 

Institutions thM ■■began by offering conventional forjis report enrollment ' 

growth and vmility. These pattei^ns ar^ further confirmed, by the experiences- 

' • " ' . .■ « ■ . ' *C ' ' - , .< .• ■ " 

of FairhaViSn Col leg^ : Wa^lttngton 's other ma jor 'contri but.i oh -te nontradi ti ohal 

education^ operating as a cluster college at Western Washihgtprr UniVersitv''. ' 
.. : ■ ■ ':■ ■ - .. : , ' . . -i' : ■ ■ 

Finally, -wliile. those who have surveyed the national s^ene expfess reserva~ Jf^v 

.tions abobt the future of nontradi'tionaT education'! they, also, consider Ever-'t 

. green an exception to their. oonduiions^ viewing it as a serious' educational ' 

endeavor, which, with some mQctifications in its 'program, should be retained. 

• Ope of the ironies encountered as. the Evergreen' program is examined Is 

^that tlxe College's efforts appear highly effectiveV but those efforts^for " 

any of a varied of .reasons^; seem to be appealing to 6ecrears\j\g ninbej^oV- ■ : 

students. ' There may. .be many cauUs for this, and general attitudes toward' V 

ndntra^ditional, education represent qne^of the major ones. The J:'6mment of ^ 

one observer ns "aprpropriate hereV , , * ' ' . ' " ■ "1 . 

. "T have; arinniage' of an efficli^nt and potentially seaworthy vessel 
. s\owly capsizing :fbr lack of* ballast. ,1 also fe§l uneasiness * 
V>T7l)ver the possibilft;/ the crew of ^he vessel is unwilling to coiis'ider . Y 



.iC I. 



re-configuring t'he ship tb^take on a differ.enil, perhaps more con- 
VentidVial pa.^go,^becau Ihat wouTd threaten its original purposes. 
: To press the pofn^t a. little more, I can see the crew moving over , 
, tlie^vhulTas tneV ship rolls the Wake as it;slowly 

■si ips, beneath the surftace.'' I / . ' - > 

■ This analogy, whil'evfippealing^ Some might- also 

argue that the problem Ts hot so much one of ballast ahd re-configuratijDn 

as a ileed tp:^ constantly zig-zag. to a.void torpedoes. Evergreen has a(,t 4east 

partially "re-configul"ed" its ship; thus, the comment' would probably apply. 

-.^ "mare to nSh- tradition in gen^i|^ithan ^to the Coll'ege, 

V ; There is need to determine -^he general -currency, of hontraditHlial edu- 

Cation. An ambivalence among graduatiiig high school seniors' toward less 

conyentiorwrl education modes (as distinct 1*rom the proQ^ani of a single Jnsti: 

^ . ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ' ^' ' \ ■ ■ ■ . . ^ \ ■' , ■ ' ■ ' ' .--.y ' \f ■ . • * " 

/ tuti^"^) could fcontribute. to apparent- gejiei^l 'disinterest ir^he Colle 
. « / The_po1nt is crucial, f or- ifdJie>prol>l em vs one of perception, i.e*^ 
, Students simply do not understand and. appreciate the Evergreen curriculum// 

f . ^ •.- ■ * - ' ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' \ ^ ■ " ' / . • 

, J t^m'ay be qorrected through improved Qommunications. If, hdWev^r, the prob- 

> • . ■ ., ■ . r . /■■■-■ V 

' ' -fe' / , ' - ' . / . ; . • * - ■ V 

, • 1 em i s a more • genef a] 1 a^^of congruence betweeh* new forms arid edubatidnal 

inter<ests of potential students, improved 'ccMnuniCa1:%n i^. not the answer; 

' - / ■ ^ '^^r • . ■ ■ ■ 

rjather, a more fundament^al reorientation will be reiquirjedi-if Evergreen is 
^ > tp re^ch these students. . V y - ' ■ ■■^."C^:^ ; 

' . V - ^ . It is at thi^* po*int that a^eneral lissessmentf^ of • ifl^ 
' v'*' t>}aditi6na1 education irt 'Washington an3 throughoiiythe^^ rele- 
yant. Unfortunately, since higher leducation is i> the ''thern^tdor'' of .th^. ' 
. nfwtraditional education revolution^ it is denied the advarttage.^ >hihdsightV 
' * and/iaa empirical assessment of the -pre'sent^tat^ of thk, movement is not j 

possible.- . A ^ /^v -. _ 1 ,0 ^ 

Jhe speaker requ'ested anonymity. \' , . ' c • ' 

^ The' terrfi "thermidort corners from the eleventh, mont+i of th* French -vR£volution,^ 
> • ' a period wht^n there Was^ an emphasis on^ tne*V*estorat^ion of-Order, a relaxation 
, • *of .tensions; arid sbme*r|^urn to- patterns of life? considered more normal . ' But 
. the revolution had^not yWt run its *course|||^ 

mc"-^ '\'':^- '^^^ --^ • " ' 




, To ^lace Evergreer\'s experience in cq/t^i^e turrent literature on 
*educatibnal changes during the seventies was reviewed i*^ a survey of t^sti- . ' # 
tutions, established during the late .1960's arrd early 1970's (Evergreen ll; 
contemporaries) was conducted,' and the ex^^^bf Fairhaven College, ' il 

nohtraditiorial educationf was examined. J • th^. resul ts^f these ef f bft;s ./I ead 
to t>e impression tra:^*.h1ghe.redu 

changes it is gojin^'^t^^^^^^^^^ to more . 

conventional ' forms. At the sanieviim'tb^^^^^ "im^ssion''.°is used* advisedly,. 

Therg are intervehihg variabilW^^ .controlled, 

especially in the national institutidnal survey/* While the current iTtera- 

ture on the subject is good, >it. is far from exhaustivjs, and it is a cer- 

tain|^;that tnorje w^^rk \^ill -be done. Fairlfeven^ has changed in, many ^P'^'H^ -^^r:^^ 

■ and it isvchanging .stiUV jf these l imitations' are 'recognized f howeversf^ 

..tS'- - ..there is,useful , Mf . tentative', infprmationr to .be ot* V 

- A. The Comparative InstitutiolK Survey/The Heam of Nbntraditional 
. *' ' ■■■ Education ' -^.''V ^.3 ■ ■ '':^<,^ 7. ^ ^ . , ■. 

. . Du'^ing the course of t^i'e study tv^nty-two institu -V 
; -to"determi.iTC i/-^^^^^ Both 
conventional; ancrrtjhGor^^^^ All were established 

... within,t|^"S^^^^ TheVprdcess^^ . 

the prepa.r.^tion 6^^^^^^^ gen^raj listing of institutions to be surveyed. . 
Material wasjcoMected on each • from curYent catalbqs,,an^ sources, 
* especially condpefflBiums. ^ Wnh the ^basic:infqanat4on iri pVace, ,ea institu- * - - 
: contacted' by J^liphone.- ^r^-- — ^ 
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; ' ^ two books 1" P^i^ticular arje vWrthy Ri efsWn , op.- ■£ iiJ; 1^ 

..and ^Mayhew,. Lewis .B, , Legacy •3f-$K^ ^M y ||^ 1578).; ' » ' 



was in the institutional research office (or its counterpart). 'Other per- 

sons were consulted iry^hose cases wh6re there was no institutional research 

.r. y . .-^ . ; . ■ ., . ,. 

officer. . 

o Nine institutions |gBre classified as "riontraditional or "interdisci- 
plinary," ten werp classified as "traditional," and the remaining three 
were cons faered "mixed*J (usually a traditix)naror-de^^^ 



with some nontraditional aspects/^ such as arrangements for experiential 
-Tt&arning or int ' * 

Six of the twenty-two institutions have experienced enrcrflment deplines. 
All but ope of the institutions in thi^ category,' Micl-American Nazarenje 
• College, were consi)||ered nontraditional liberal^^a One, ^ 

i^resCott College, dosed in 1974 beCaPlise of fiscal problems, Hampshire 
t6Tiege reported image problems similar* to those- described previously as ^ 
applying to EV^ergreen^^/'and it has -embarked on a major public relations » 
effort to improv^e . its ir^e. That college has also instituted some -career- 
oriented p(Fog>aaisjg/ th^usiness fieli^s to meet lodal needs. ^ The three . 



The institutions^invol:^ffi^i!^he^Survey, and%ieir founding dates,'. were: 
Prescott College (196S||jKsBnhower College (1968); Hampshire College (1970); 
,Mlcf-American Nazarene >™pg6 (19^6) ; SUNY-Ptfrchase (1971 ) ; Southwestern " 
S'tate..(1967); SUNY-dld".«Rbury.(1966.); Raraatfo College (1971); SUNY-Empire . 
• State (1971); UC-Sarita Cruz (1965); CaVi fornix 'State-Bakersfield- (1970); ' 
Stocktdn State (1971) ; Univ. of 'Mass. -Bos.ton (T965) ; Univ. Marylbnd-Baltimore 
(1.966);'. Auburn-Montgomery (197.0); Univ.. .Colorado- Co Tora do Spring^ (1965); . 
Indiana- State-Evans vilTe;,(l 965); Francis Marion 1960"); Northern Keritucky ' 
^tate (1968); City'Col lege (1975 V, IMiy.- WKcofisin-<3re^^ (1968) ;'' Sierra 
Nevada College (1969.): * ' • . *' T,. . , ' 

'5 ' ■ '■' ' '■• ' "'^ *■ .'' ' 

^' Hampshire College is also one> of the instii^ions desdr^ibed income de^il. 

.-. 'in the. Grarit^Riejman book, o|5. cit. A tel^raSfte interview with dn^ brrthe 

; * authors, Dr. .firant, .Noverjber 21 , 1978, prompftro an observation that the' * 

^ "'Col leg?, is likely to siic&tfed in. its efforts. However j it was also noted ' 

, ^-th^'Jt Hanipshire is a* member of an tfiterlnstftOUonal consortium wWich allows 

students who are or becwe tareer-Qf^fmted' in their u^^ . ^ 

•„to take advantage bf the" programs at ither i.nstftu.ti'ons\ in the consortium. ' 

v' /f^yt"-- : " . ' ... ■ : ■ ^ 



institutjons which consider themselves hpntradit.ional , but wh'ich dd^not , 
»^PO^t enrollment decl ines are : Cal . State-Bakfrrsf 1 el d , UC-Sarrta Cruz , >and 
Wiv. Wisconsin-Green Bay (which labels itself "interjliscipTinary").^9g^ Sierra. 
• Nevada J^nvate, liberal arts institution whfeh qonsi^rs -itself non- 
tradit.i^gnal) reported stable e-nrpllmentsl " 

institutions experienced enrollment declines ^t made curricula^ 
changes either by introducing career-oriented program's'' or modifying- the 
general method of instruction. Most reported they started with an educational 
concept- reasonably similar to Evergreen %but. changed because of outside 
pressures (either enrol ImdTit problems or fjressures generated by enrotlm^^j 
problems). One may conclude 'tha^ these institutions have moved tow^d a^ 
fliore conventionaVifeducfftion form and av^ay from an. emphasis on in^lependent; 
"learning systems. There is. also some e\|idence*of a trend towarl?he offering 
of profeissional and career-oriented programsV .especial ly in Business and ' ' • 
Health Sciences, apparent among the institutions in'this category. » ■ \ 
An example is SUNY/Old Westbury. It began in 1966as-an experimental 



.ft 

1 « 



college desi^ried for 10,000 stlidents .;>,It was closed in 1970^ because '^of 
% uhceVtainties ,over the qoncept. I^t reopened a year- lafer, whereupon ■& • 
moved- in to a more traditional vein^-al though many of the programs .'i't'oftf^s 
are sj;ill interdisfciplinary. .Its basic structure centers on four program' 
areas < American Studies,: Comparative History, Politics , . and Cormiunica't^ oris-) . 
Departments are built around thgse four areas and operate in an" i'nterdisci-^ 
t ^ pi i nary 'manner.' In 1.976 t^^pl lege "ins tituje^ seve^^upper-d^^^ -^^^ 
^ pareer-prienfed programs^ for transfer students from community colleges. 

fijc*l.u^ed amoi)g them ^ re lysines s Mapagenient . and Urfe and Rural .S'tudies . /' 
•: , . • Two;^ddittonal prdgV'artis, in»ComputeV Science and;" C'herfi cal Ted^iiologjr, ay^e 



r;^^ : .m: .,. ...... 



planned.- Eac It program ha^^^^ and, according 'to the'./ 

' . , •* - - ' ' . ' ■ ' ■ 

respondent, the "deisign-your-own-progVam concept" has been abandoned^ At 
the same time, some' independent study -is- permitted. Enrol lrn||ts at the 

r ^ - 'W . —y 

•' l h institution have been, ificreasirig a*^. the rate of approximately 400 FTE/year, 
.^^d the maximum size (3,800) is^-^expected to be attained in 1981. Z^': 
. ' jTJie .rerfipining institutions surveyed showed steady enrollment growth. 
Th,ere were ten institutions in this category, all of which' began as tradi- 
tional^^schoolSj^not dedic^ted^ arts curriculum. Programs 
offered are in. the arts and sciences and in business^^M^t^-^ciences 
• other cafeer-ori en teji fields. ' • ^ ? 

:^ One should be cautioned about drawing too many inferences from this 
' information. There is a n;lationship between conventionality and growth 
.and unconventional ity 'artd decline apparent in the materials. Yet there are 
other variables, such as location, costs , corppetitiian from other i nstitu- 
ti6ns, etc. that could affect the rel^jlts and would: need "to be weigHfed^ 



0. 



Ove^ll, however, it seqiis evident that the^ unconventional schools have 
dncountersed difficulties, &nd this accord we^U^ith 

. vthe ■cur'reni^iBas^essments of nontradftional>^ducation extant in the national 

fr'^^^.^ - Hit^^^ on the subject. ^ - - , 

• / ' > ' ' ".V •■ ' ■ ■ ■ • ^■ : ■/ ■. , ^ 

. • Lewis Mayhew, surveying a wideW range of , changes brought abobt 'dg^^^^^^ 



th€i|19>j|^,s tKan simply changes in educational mode, hejps to explain^ the 
.•national pattern by noting tha>t: * . . - . - 

^: "between 1^68 and 1970, ^rofouijd chelges w6re both strongly *advb- 
^ ; cated and actually ^put into ofiferation on |i_large sc&^^^^ ^ 

changes', which V/er3^;^harply af\yarJ^ with the TjdeaU, va1.ue?,v<. 
^ i ^and.-practic&s of^tJhe past;, se^rely challengedTthe'^xf stingy v 
^■^^ spnsus in ajmost-every 're?{>«d^./ . • Aw^Notj^'nstgn^^ 

, changes in se^ving^ new studerrts^ us1n»^n#^<t^ rfio^es^.oiF . 
/ ■ .ifetr& new kiods- oft/ insfit^utidn^' and sjalto^ide*^ / . 



^A. ....... : ... . , „ .... ^y^ ..^ 



■ , V. systems Sf control , aad searching for low-cost -deTiiijItil^li^'s^^^^ 

. iiecaiiiel- popular at "Exactly the- 
: . began to encounter s^ous financial difficulties ^ "6 s^^^ 

Mayhew attributes thesf^^^ - • 

forces but notes that they "all seem to* have been chiefly responses of 

instjtutions/and 'educators to the probj^em of surviving economicaUy in a 

■ , - .■ ■-• •■• • ^ - ^ ■ . • ■•■ 
depressed' and changing time while simultaneously serving the egalitarian 

' Wishes of many different people.to obtain the credefit^fals and values, thjat 

higher 'education had to'offeV."^ - 

; ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ '■ ■ ■ ^ y . " ■ ' ■' . . '■ ' ' 

Mayhew .continues : -i^ \ / \ ^ ' ^ 

.. "What emerged' to a^ssuHe institutional and professional security * ''■i- 
was a paradoxical juxtaposition of academic marketplace, behavior 
end extreme academic ejjalitari an rhetoric; and since professional 

•security and egalitari^nism are frequently-antithetical .attempts r . 
to respond to both produced some highly unusual practices. New 
students were. sought „so that their, needs could be met, but they ' ''^ 
were typically served. by the least expensive modes of education. ' ^ « 

New institutions were created to serve the poor, in the hope , 
that the poor could pay ful-1 tuition to maintain »the institutions, .„ ' : 
Nontraditional methods of instr;uction were urged to accommodate 
4n enormous variety of indiviTdtial differences, yet for the most *^ . 

pai;t they , were considerably mo^e expensive than the traditional 
campus-based, techniques. "8 \ . ; • . 

.; • . If Mayhew l^s views are accurate, Evergreen and the State of Washington 

may take some satisfactiori in the observation that the College represents 

one of the apparently /ew experiments, that were genuinely directed, to educti-r- - 

■ tional reform aig not more basic coisisiderajtions. such as economic survival . 
• If this is the case, the . school may be rea^in^ a bitter hairvestj one that 



■'6 ' ' 

y Mayhew , pp> cit. , pq_. 2 .- • 3. . 



idem. , p. 3. On*this last ^>oi at,' Mayhew "may have been espec.i ally wid?%f 
.the mr\ insofar as Evergreen Was cdhcenied, for thfe majo^impetus dpriing 
■'.«>• ,.the pla/vning. st^^es :waSk not economic .(a^l though.-one early concern the plan- 
o; ning«IRacul.ty f^.ed, as noted ieaVl.ier. walJiow to aceompl ish instituti'onal, 
•.•.•.:t3(Jf1s.«v*1;jbhin tlie.tfoun.dis. of\formti1a-fuKding). ' 

• ' ^i(lem. ,-&p. 3/--4. ! V* ; ' 
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it;:, did hot sew, \ In f his case,; part of Evergreen's *M>'aae proW em'' iiTB^ be ^Vv ; 
i%ttritutabVe^tO the hard- times -W^ faTle«*bn. nontra<^^^ -edue^itSdn $ . ^x^r , 

, brought about at' least in-part by ^the^ess-responsible endeavors ef ihsti- 



tutTOns other^than Evergreen. ' \ ^^""^""^^ • . 

Returning to Dr. May hew, in hi s^ book he states that individuals^,, i 

^„ti:On?,',:■§J^d Rol icy-ma number of questions an^ issues:" 

■' ■ ' ' ■ ■■•-•vV V ■ •' ' . 

^ i,^v.^4s"^n©ntrMitiof to last as a major component ^ * . . ■ 

v^?tbf;' American higher education?i^^.:it is.,- should, established insti- 
/ ^'''^^utions undertalce major noritr'ailifip^ offerings? Again, if rt is, . " . 
will cre,d its and credentials in. the long run be judged as comparable 
to those\earned 4 n more .traditional ways? At a time when the eapa- 
^ city^of established institutions of Jaigher education is likely to 
p exceed demand, what is the future of n6w kinds of institutions for 

^* the ambitious individual? Whe>e^ lies wisdom: in attending an 
* established law school or a, new one providing. more convenieat,. 

schedules and assignments? . . . A broader*sort of is||;^ is the ?^ * 
matter of ^expanding access to higher education on the''T)ar^ . ' • 

V new 'groups of studgnts. Should institutions seek to provide what- 
ever kind of service any aroup^.of potential students wish, or . ' . 

'Should a more parsimonii^^s view of institutional purpose be adopted?" 

,^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . r 

^ ^ Mayhew addresses himself to the question of cost in hontraditional 

■ ■■ ...■'/^^ ' •' 
instructi(jfn;^and his comments are pertinent here. He disavows the assump- v 



meiitSi lather, he argues 'the opposite -view 



tion that nontr/adi^tional. modes are less costly thar^r^ triaditional arrange- 



"most ofgihe [nontraditidhal] techniques, - adequately put' - into 
effect , pisic] are terribly^expensive. ^ Clinical or^ fiel4 experi- 
ence wi"4:h adequate supervision is 'expensive, . Independent 
study,, jappropriately guided, ^becofnes tutorialv-again the igost - ^ 
labor /intensive and hence expansive kind of education, . ReliatJle 
and valid measuring instruments are also expiwsive to' create, 
especially if they are to obtain evidence of jjnus^al and de.eply 
imbedded attri butes . . It cduld well be that well -developed non- • 
ty:aditjonal prbqrams would prove too costly for anyone to afford s " 
(Second emphasis added . ) ^ . . . " r~" ' ~ 



This view is somewhat "copfirm.ed * by the CQjjirients of Dr. 'Gerald Grant during . 
tel^ephotie iMer\^w Vith the 'staff .,:^;ATth^^^ Grant did not specifically 
v^^O sc>>^ *thfi|fa^,.a be some tendency on .hi^ part, to separate* Evergreen- 

and one di^wo o,t^ej(;' ih^ the rest. , " V» > " ; • ( 

/' "idem. , p. 301 >// - - , ^- . : : / . . : 
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i^fenu_, p. 65 . ^ .'4 



187: 



posed: ^Moreover, he maintains there is; lUtle: information Bvailable on 
which to, base answers, there'^is, he states: / 

"a great -body of opinions, and there are strong feelings regard- 
ing every reasor>able proposed set of changes. But, there is no 
reaj evidence as to 'how-many. people actually desire noritradi- 
tibnal education programs enough to pay reasonable amounts io 
. ^participate i^jthem. There is currently no generally available ' 
^•■Vand acceptable means for. establ ishing the validity of educational ' 
.outcopies of either. traditional or nontraditional study."12 

^ Hi's„ conclusion is stated forthrightly: "NontVaditional learning^ • 

fn the sense of a full-blown movement,, f^uite properly should come to an^ 

early end.". He does not. believe that Separate elements should not be . 



|M6 



used in appropriate situations/ J||(|[oes. a^ the logical exten- 

jate. 
nl4^ 



sion of th^ nontraditional movem^^^ the aggregate, so expands the 



v^^y^: goh^^ as to.i^ender it meaningless. 



He riotes: . ' ^ 



: ^ As-6ne"reflect§ oh the faculty workload aft' Evergreen and the comments 
pf students and'^f'graduates about stresses in the prsgr^im, especially the 
advising, evaluaticvh, and field work portions of "th^ 

comments hit "home. ' .' / % ■ ' ' ' 

.He concludes 0^ he has 



a|WhiTe the literatur'e describing the- nontraditibnal' [movementj^^^^^^ 
' ■ ^t)nt.f|ues to arow and radiate hope, it seems highly possible > 
that the movement has reached its zenith and that forces are ' 
operating to_ slow it. "15 ^ " ° •■ . - - 

„■ ■ • . ■ * ' .' ' .. . ' " " . , ■ 

The awarding of credit for life expSrieric^r he says: 

't ■ ■ ' ■ . v^" ■ ■ - ^ ■ - ' . • 

"seems to be encountering Iph resistente as to force the con- . :>-:'f'' 
elusion that .the practice will be consid,era6.1y attenuated in 
« .the relatiyjely. near, future. . . .• The ideal way to handle '^is. •'' 

■■ ■ \ ■ ' ' - ■ ' .■ / ■ ■ V .■■ ■ ■ ■' ■ * ■'■ . V * • V ' ■ 

• ^^ idem. , p. '302. ' ' ■ » " "^^f . ' ' . ' . ' ' " : ^ . ' * 

. ■ • ■ • ■ ■ ■■• ■ ■ . ■ ■ .■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ , . 

>bid. , .-, ■ ' ' , H . . 

V ' 'Idem. , p.. -308 . 
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■■■ - y • - ■ . f .: . • ' ■ ' , . ■ ' - ■ • . * , , • 

'■;;.■•><• • ■-■.■■■■'^.^ 0, • . ••.:>.•. ■■> '-^*\,-. - ^-^'^ • 

■ • ' •/ ' ■ - " ■■■ -. 

• matter of academic' credit would ;b^^ thosfr sWTl.s, 

/ . . tr.ai'tS;j.. and attributils that are. ,0f primary ' . 

•V >imitpd mission of higher education and that might also.be . ' " ^ ^ • 
y " diVec^ly affected by \, ' 

forces operate with respect to .indepeixle Indeperalent 
study has 'typically and ^ironically taken, either of . two Mfor. r / * 

^ directions.^ The first has been presenting stW^ 

T ' ■ structured couV^ses e^nd modules ^ individual ized by allowing 'eac]>-^ . ' ' 
■ sxydent to proceed, tp nias.tfry at <his or her own rate of speed.- ' . - 
... But such structured .experier\ces are costly to pre^^^ * 
and they require spetific techhicaT competencies on 'the part ' "* 
.<lf, instructors'. . . . .The other direction it>ecentiy, took is ' - 
^ V a highly unstructured||1tuation; Students, singly or' in groups,^ 
. have been't(^|d to discover *a prdbl-em for themselves and then set' ' 

about solving it. . . . Some students' did seem^to enjoy the * ' . 
• freedom to set their .own goalsvbjit the majority experienced \ . \^ 

•^i ' ' considjcrable* frustration. . . Thfs does not tnean that unstr-uc-r / 

tured approaches to independent study are iriva#^ ; ; 

• Instituttons suci/ as [The] Evprgr6en State Cplfege or the *Un;- - / 
• versity of Wisconsin at Crimen 'Bay have made, such indepjendent- - 
study an essV^itial part^of degrees programs. However* both of * \ ' ■ 
. these .institutions have also, budgeted Jbr sufficient faculty 
time to counsel and'^supervise student activities. "^^ : - 

f The solution to the problems^ Mayhew.mai^ains, is premised m a bel ief 

that some well:-supervised. and; guided independent studi^^^has" higlfi eaucational 

value. The problems, could be resolved through a" rartge of -modes of iftstruc-)..^ 

■ 'J . v.. '^ w- 

tion and .l^jarnin^^ from relatively low-cost lecture ^courses to the very ' ^ ^ 
high-cost independent study, with the former Subsidizing the Tatter.,^ ^ . ^^^^ 

The/last major problem he addiress-esfC^.Note: Not 'all of his problemWC . • . 
b' addfes^ed in thi^ summai^y)" involves the receptivity of. established ^ 

tions to nontraditional study.. He observes that past innervations ifi,*// 

I \' " , -'^ ' . 9 ■ ^ - ■ ■ , *■ , ■ ■ 

education have becorq^e acj:eptable only after pace-^setting* institu- • 
tions fin this case^ the major universities ) have -adspted them. Aic^drding 
to MayheWj'Nyntil the major institutions seriously embrace ttie riontraditibnal v 

r .-.r^-/- , ■.•■':.>•■•.■.■ ' v -•■v ■ ■■■ • ■ ^-^ ■• i4 - 

^^"it wtll'^jremain p to the mainstreflnii,of/Am(&rican higher eduoattofi," " 

\ 16 



areas a 



institu 
higher 



idemv . pp, .309 - 310. . .. ; - / ' " > 

' Mfiem. ; p. 311 /\ - ,-. » ■ , ..^ 

■ "idem; , p. 315. ■ ; . ^ : . ■ • : • 
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' He cantinties: "This is how it sssfjould be. Tlje ne^rk- of. rfa- ' ■ ^ 

-^^t V spnftbly large and adequately, fi'nanjgd institutions" f '. . 

. : . States represents the. primary way 1i|..w^^ 

" can beit^be de] ivered.. There is' rodm and need fe^f. othbr. kinldsv ' ' - • 

r.; : of institutions -to demonstrate- *pa"tterjis-' that might s^ubsequentily: " ' . --^ 

' * • be adopted .by tHte mainstream instit^ tp'"s$rve Con- 

- ti.nuQusly if seojrely fintinced and ^^0^^^^ V ' ' • ^' 

. : '■' ■ * - . ■ ■- - ■ 'v'' • 

^- - . I1a'y|jjp': s qual if iCations , speaking of npntratii'tional> education "^in the: ' 

,/ : ,aggVega;te,",and the nontraditiona#Wveme!nt,'^ hi nder„ perhaps more thar] helpfi 

^ ■ > in the evaluation of ^an institution a^c^ as Evergnegn. .-If one 'seeks 'guidance ; 

r> to precise solutians foir' prob1eni$ assoc^^ 

\ in his book, avsappoiiitment wl\1 ensu6.v^^^I^ is'the:;pben(^ ' 

.: , ; rperioa mentioned above: Evergreeq, Because ^'i,t n ''^ - 

vtnk)najl ij^^i^6n, tends t^ be tarred With -S-^^ In many 

; . respects?Doth directly and indirectly,\;th.rough fthelenpallment^pif^em's afl 

. ' th^^criticisms it encoifl^.ers as it p'roVfde? "its- edVdational\ serv'^c^^^^^^^ > . 

r • *tnust confront the'^critics' of the- ndrrtradit"ib;n^T mq'vernent in gfl|^»:alC Much , 

of tffls cjM'ticism simply cannot .be. applied to the ,Col.leip. . One 'may- tak€. 

^ some solace., from the fact that Ma^haw places'the College -in" that select 

. ■■ ■ . ■■ •■ ■ ' • - ^ , • ' ■ ■ i .: ' 

. .group or irtstitutions he- considers^ adequately, funded and tapable' of ;pro-' • - ' 
' '■ : >'.- . ' ■■ ^ 

\, vi ding services well , ."While .he does not spetvificall^y identify the GoJ lege 

' ■ ' ■ ' v " . * ' h'-:- : -'^''■''•y'i'^l^- 

.diS suchi me is^ left .with .a reaspn^We inferefife that he would £pn§ide''r it3'>' " 

" ■ ■■ ■ \ < i ' ' ; . '.;..^'->' . 

of ■the; other ki nds of i ns ti tuti ons t$) . demonstrate- Rew" patterns ,tfiat- , 




>■ • 




- "light subse^^6ntly be\.a^^ tnstltuti.onV and to serve.- x^^ 

' . J ^ .tinuqusly if s^cxirel^ij^ , "^^ ■ . ^ L ■ " ' • r-" i 



«fe \ 



V. 



^1° 



y The second tre^J^Pxamined in this sear^cTi of the. liVerituf^ is'.^^«^^^^ 

. T9?78^ pol^^^ The Perpetual Qream': Reform and Experiment, fr^ Jhe . .? . 



^^ii)id'. 



* 
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/ ' A .ftn^fcgrr College;?.': :The-:authdt^s .df'the>ook> whil^ wltfi^Mayti^w ' ■ 7c 

' <■ ^'^g^6»;aTTi^^£iDpear.Bid thit the dbdef-n ''^ ' . 

^ V •'^ .^' t'^^i"''.; ' * -i^-^ 

l^^:^'i:.>^'^:rWWe::the-Q»jc^^ Luther, 'Ihe ffiOci^rh.iSecui#Siathe^^ . ■ 

• ' ' ^« caM,.unTversitl6 * ■ .. V- . 

'il '^^i°|^b^*ie acadernl"c landsfi^^ the wst dtitTrictTve .r^efo?5irs ^.T-'" • 

.1' - V wrtf wro^ relatively,. few adher«€rits ahd^inet " ' 

■ .■-■r'^::" : V .on 1^; mixed s-Qcc^ss. ^Yot, like the l^rotes'tanivfef^rmers, they/ A>^^ 
. . fx . ^meti[nes.suGcee(3€d :by;particrT incdrporat^:Oif a^^h& rtod^rR un^^^^^ 

•5(^ep;#^f^'^enise^ \>t9r6hl-p,at ^^h^' side,^l,ter« as 'lopg^'as - . ^ ' • ' . 

'■ «s ^k-^'; ^-^^^sthQf .the^bf fieri ngsvs^ of -fhe-iffi-li Parian ^ . -'s- 

' • • . . T ;^d ^research^orient^d-fafths. "22 ■ .-> . , ^ • • • - ^ . • . 

'T " -^'''^'V 

■ -i ";^, ^ % to .sbmfe gf ilfeijy^b^ ^^es'peet to\interdi5<H*^ ' 

iV gr^f JiuGh-more ^fff^cult. to attlit^^^^ the iiiore adVan^fed:':th^ f^eli;- ^-^^^^ 

^>K:^■^■#i^td^.■!3^>-:■:..:^^^ 

V, C--' ^^^f^Pf ^i^Of^^th^^jni^y oft^n'rfi':V' :i>:-V 

■ : ^ot fr^e cpfflrfl^W lirofh vgl^ies , ■ ^; . ' V . 

■. ! -h:. Grar5t, ai3d-ftMmah,''op:/.Gtt::-^f ^-^'^^'^is- ^- ^C-t" . "-'^ :-'^v ■ ' ' ■. " 

v*v-: A'>. ■/•^.if-at►^■. ^ •.VX'» .'^ •/•■'«■■.■ . f-; 
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a' curri'cular s^'stem in which each; st'utfent designed'^ her* majorV students 
/ comindnly, fiH\they; as' creative 01" brnifant as their peers.; >.■., ■ 
' And there' w^' no way of knowing, because there were no com^^^^ . ; 

.. of :compari'son. . . . The irony, of cour'se, Is thH, in'.a systetii\ In which'; ■ 
. one keeps, all , the options^ open, one ^)pt1on is closed: the Joy. of\ particular / 

\ With respect to tenure r, ''The ;RTeni1se [underlying the abol Itiori Of - 
■ tenure] was that options; could be kept open for new facul'ty.- Yet the out- 
come was ptherwise; At rate of non-reappovntiii^nt under its 

contract systemrpartlcularly In the early years was slower; thah'at ipiany ' 
traditional colleges.' The 'results were/ esp^^ Evergreen ; v 

Stfte Collegi, . . whfch also had few requirenients' and operated on a f acuity : 
contract^system; no faculty member t mo lOD contracts to borne ■ ; , 

rnedi ocre or #ven 1 ncqmpeten t f acu j ty member f or anoth|r ■ th^i&e years than> ■ , ' . 
to make the rnqr^e agonizing for nonrenewal that tenure forces upon v 

cqTTeagues'/"7^-,' ; V;-,, ' ' . ' v ' ■ ' .', v^-- 

the fluthibrs jidte that EvergreenV,Hampsh1re,s and other coneges . Hke them 
are 'VlllustratiVe: of/W pendulum. But . . . many traditional 

colleges and unlversrt^ have also moved In the dlrectton 'of 
flx^ requirenients abd increa^ ' • : 

"^^idem. , pp;;36g - 361 , :[■ / V.-: 

^^1demi ^-p; -362-'^^-^^^ " ' , - / V ^ V ,.' / ' • ' 'J' 

27 . ■ ■■• ■ .■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' ■ -^"^ r 

idem.', .p. 363 Viewing t^^s1tuat1on as a' pbTI'tical.- Scientist, one caonqt 
but be struck by, the s1iM||pity between this situation and the pattern of ^ ^ 
. tfllrd-party niovements in^w-i can politics^ Third-party move[nents begin . 
as reform movements, drawing for change to the ;po1nt 

where the major parties ma ke accomniodati ons i n thei r platforms , elitni - 
nating the bases of support for the third parties as the menibirshlp finds 
their Ideological needs more nearTy fulfilled in the larger, more domin&nt, 
?and:;more powerful , major parties j^ '^ ; < . . . ' 



% . 



■ ' Qf particular note was. >/ha,t^ ^he authors rtf erred to as the {'paradOKes 
. of reform," One' of these was 't^6>ev?aled 't^ of students vgiv^n' an > 

' opportunity to. dasigi1^.the1^ owh progra^^ -to move away from broad-gauged 

' courses and to N^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ tWt' this cori- 

firmed other iniprersi*6ns gained froni i^ with' students: Students 

^ho w6n^<g;i^ followed a program that was a variation 

of^a> sihg]ie t\)^. They didvnoS' rbam or take large risks, but played from 



strehgtti.:/ M the resulting 'concentration* was very skewed , with many 




; couples M viSartrfiul areas ^ of interest. " ° Thi s al so suggests that many 
-V* scude^s^avoid^t^ perspective, by not taking courses in- hi story. 




-ie« 
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/ 



whin ^they pKan. thei r own prog rarfis* 

> ,*^THe /issue ,gdes to the heart of a continuing controversy In higher edu- : 

■ .^ly.r-yf -y^^'- ■ .. . ■ ■ . ■ ' ^ ■ • : ' , ' ■ " I. ./'^. y^' 

'y"y/;'\/^''y'.' ^ ^ ^. ^ '^^ ^ ■ - , ^ ■ /. ^^ ^ 

Gation iva debate that has raged between the experimental is tSr and the tradi -. 
tlonalists. ^According to the writers ^ 'Mf dne'belf^ves that' history, or an 

. ;understaridtng of ^ th^ languages of mathefnatics Is essential to modern literacy, 

'■\/y ■■-■y^'.' ' ; . . ■ ■ - ' J y. y ' ■ '^''\ y^ 

. /one/Is unlikely to leave this learning- to, chance. The exp/rimenters emphasize 

7 . ■ • , y ^ . 

■/ ' the yalueDf choice, of self-motivated learning, of freedom to learn from 

! ■ . f'- .^ ^ . : . / - . ^ - ^ ^ = ' ' ' ' ' / ' * " 

; one- s mistakes. Traditionalists cite the values of coj{erence , logical 
' sequence, the oBligption of. a teacher toKlnsist that/a studentv build a firm 
-foundation before expressing his .individuality In ^ne architecture of -the 
. upper stories. 



idam. i pk " 364 / The authbripifrte'a J^lchlgan study^ prepared by Robert 
Blackman for the CarneglelliSh^lssidri, Chan^i/ng Practices in Undergraduate 
V EducatiQn^(ig76)> 
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; At the same t1rae;the;WHt6rs re'turn/tQ single o of ■ 

progvams such ai those offered at Ever-green, arid, this further" ill ustrates 

the.pr.obleins such Insti'tutldns face as they are confroiitted with- be rhitorlc 

■ \ ■ - . V , : , ■ . - ■ \ ■■^ /- ■■■'M : - 

assoqiated with critiques, of t>ie non-traditional movement--general 'remarks. 

are often qualified by |pec1fic reference to thest institutions 'as 

_t1(^ns to-tKe.,ru1e.::v:,,i. , ■ ' .v.., .-:-,j_.<. , 'V\; 

V "In pur discussions of the paradoxes of reforni as inuitrated ; 
• / by Hampshire r Evergreen,, and the other 'free unl vers i^s' of i • ■ 

\ the last decade, .we have been unfair to the totality &f these: 
\experiments; • Many; students used options wi.sely' to 'cVeate v , • • 
stimulating programs, and while the feduced authbrity' of faculty; ' ■ ' 
', e,reated strains, It also gave fnany studertts Increased access. ''31, ■ ' ' 

iQther. refererices tp- Evergreen, w the authors consider a- '^benwether^;" 

are ' especial Ty interestfng i' fbrrthey suggest some of the! change rand /the > / 

anguisft,,a^spciated: wit ege ' has gone Hh rtf ugh: 

V ''Wh,fih Grant, visited. Evergr^ th% faculty : . - 

scoffed at-rhis-sUggesti on ' - v . 
., sPahglosslan a yfewv^f .the distribution of administrative taJeht. ' 
They similarly,. rejected the idea that there should be ariycon- 
straihts on student: dholce. Four years later, 1n 1976, some 
: faculty had come tO' regard the. quotation on 'the title page of V: ; ' 
.,the-catalog as faintly' ridiculous : ' 'You are your own creators 
yqU appear in the splendor of your own,' although. it could b'e 
tifkfen as., a hip translation of Charles Ellot.^ That spring, the 
faculty' accepted a proposal to ^ institute *r permanent structure : 
of: deansv- 'K.: ■. ;'.''^; ■. r :. ' \ ■■' , . '.-■^ <' 



The'lnfirease of elective options has' often occurred -at a time 
of erirol Iment stagnation or dec 11 he, . . '. although this was not 
thejcase In the last decade/ Butr it was a factor in the sense 
a . that relative gfrowth, or loss was affected ty what one 's, comp^t1-i 
tors offered.,: And' the early success of instituttons li ke ■ 
. Hampshire; entburaged others to follow suit, an^ 



-idem^ ,. p, '365. ■ ■ • v ■: > 

The 'author' s:^use of. this term, idem., p. 366, is interesting, for it has 
nwd related :;but different conndtations. A bellwethe* Is a male sheep, 
wearing a bell V -that leads the flock,_ It, is also Xleatier of a-<foolish, 
sheep^li ke crowd.. - The term "Panglosslan" may be defined as' "all Is for. 
the best in this best of -all :pdss3bTe worlds J' It is general ly attributed 
tothpse who 'have not only prebicted, but who have seen the mill enium. 



' / devalopad that over time diffused any: conipet^ 

' ; The Evergreen faculti^, In. fact i was tol^ by rti admissions ■ >i 
\ ^ : oflH cer that what may once have 'looked/^ppG^al ing to students i \ 
now was a distinct disadvantage because^there was no ass 
\ that a successful program could be repeated.. Applicants could' 
not see clear pathways to jobs^'1^ th^'multtpl jetty of study, 
options ■ at Evergreenl A faculty survey showed that* whi lev 
' " Evergreen wanted to maintain an expferlniental posture, most . . 
faculty wanted more emphasis on 'acadera^^ 

. increased attention tp basic skills, ^hd, 'more precise qual if lea- ■ 
, . tions. for obtaining individual, dbntmctsv'^ - : . 

Eyergreen seems to us to be s^meththS ;df bellwetheri there is ' ^ 
evidence that the disenchantment WthAt^^ life has 

. spread rapidly not only among thf^ aydwe^^^^ ' 
\ , but. in traditional setting^ as w&lVV*?^^^/ / ^ ^ v ^ 

Grant and Riesman" concludej^ ^^^1^^^ tirrfd as students of 

'doing their own thing. ' ^tHere;^i^s a; searclh for new sources, of marrow in 

splintered curriculum, nejf^ soU)^^^ community to counter the 

sense of solipsism; The e|capr from /the ■compe pressures has led 

• • ^ . ■ • ■=, ... ■; : ■ ^ . ■; ■ ■ ■-. .. ^ \ J . . . ' -. 

to grade inflation andean eros16 of ;pubTlc confidence; pow some faculties 



are seeking ways . tb /estate a^ense of ' honors ' ' wi thput compromisi ng open 
access." - ^ --f v'^ ^ ^ ■ : 



■ The authors thfo ^pr^^^ describe what they call a ''modest proposal 

They^ opt for diversvi^y artong InstltutiQns and educational forms : "We do . 
ncrt think there is j&ny , one best form that serves the needs of aU under- 
graduates^ ^What ns ^nfeded^- and possib^ Is a ;set of options that are 
larger and rmr^^^^^^ than , ,y . the individualized Qurrlcula on the 

one hand, ;qr department specialization on the other. They 

P?'' 365 ^ 66.' The TESG study r;^eferred to is the institutional . 
Goals Survey^ op/ citr : - . . > ; - 

- flat^r^' Ac^or to Webster^ Solipsism ife the theory , that the self, can be 
.J;^aw#e rdfr own experiences and states^ W the thebry that^ 

? nc^hirig exists or is real but the -self. J - \ 
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favor a "plilraHsni of co^e progj^ams or sub-cojlVeges . . , [to serve as] 

'integrating experiences J*' ■ ; 

the authors maintain /that* Incarporated "at least onje 

requiremeht that is undeniably tough and inimune to er1t1c1s^ that the pro* 

gram is sllp^shod. It should be a reqiii rement *that encoura-ges students to 
, work to the hiltt to stretch themselves. '! ."Gareful ■ means of assessment 

should be divel oped t e^ceilent performaice may be convincingly dis- 
.criminated from that which is ordinary drhelowlpar."^® ^ . 

Other steps should be taken, to assuriS a stiident market. > J'The. most ■ : 

obvtou^ would be, to offer a sufficient range of ^^rbgranis to allow and 
Vrfequlre each student to ohoose; one that/appeals-^^^ch. core program being V ; 

the equivalent of six to ten regular xqurses/ Another approa be to 

establish a core program as a prerequi^ite;to receiving an hbh^^^ 

gestlGns regarding Evergreen. He.stated.that; He fel t a' little apologitic v 
about th^eir treatment of Evergreen; they were using it to illustrate the ... 
cycles of reform* He Suggested, jh^ of thfe . virtues of the program we 

riot descri bed* He be! ieves ■ the; schoQl represents a serious experiment^ one • . 
that is not indulging In "fringles.''; He eonsiders the faculty outs tarfding. 
The faculty seminars at ^^^E^^ unique and / 

important effort ;to ma Intairt^ an effective system -Of faculty de^ 
Similarly I he considers; many of the programs first-rate/ He^f alt one of . 
the do! lege* s problems was a early reputation for %e1fig soft." He also ^ 
in|iritioned thdt it toy have n^de a mistake 

any elear^toads to prpfessional tor career preparation.. Such options would 




;f ' bring to the iristltution^a vtfider mlx^of'' stud^^ the 'faculty would 

j ^ ■ f ind ;enjGyfnent' in' teaching , and which /woul^ also be good for other stUdeHts' 
' ^ Ai;iotHer problefn he noted | was, the advising :procedures. Echoi'ng spmewHat; 
" ' ■ ..one of the. points Ma'yhew mentioned, he stated th^it such arrangements can . ! 

; t become eKhaustIng, Related to this was the question: How do you advise ia : 
/ ^" r a system When; t^ programs aH dls^ ' 
;•• know what is going to be: taugHt' three^^^ fo do this it 

... is necessary to develop a cpra of prograrns / that are. known to be good j and ■ 
that it is known :wi1T he* around, for iwhile. 
y Hb felt the image for Evergreen that becarne fixed during the early V - 

years was probably eKagger^id throughout the hl^h schools of the States but 
. V ' that changmg this iniagls is likely to pr^ difficult, ; : ; ' 

-ft / With 'respect to /che futurepf non-traditional programming In g^^ 



\while expressing reli^tance to general i^e^ he agreed that there has. -been 
erosion ln;student lifereit in these programs- ' However^ he *malntatii^. that„ 
^ sucji^programs- can reina^n^ stiiderits to make art 

*-aff-Dr^nothiiig" choice (presumably meaning if .they do not force students . 
to make entirfely career-driented o^ non-career^rlented choices) , Par^^^ 
Tel,1hg some of the'vtews expresse'd by Eyergreerr students themselveSi he 
referred to the extrS-curriduTar life pf;:th6 jColleg^ and'stated that this" 

could be affeotlng ;Evergreen*s abi:lity'^tb"dnaw graduating high school ^ 

. ..-^^ ^ ^v. ( -^.-^^^^^^^^ " )- ^^^ ■ - 

'.students*.^ ■ - - : / \ •■■ ^- ^' . ^'-.^^-v/^^- V^. \: ■ 

Ha suggested that Eyergreen cpuld^ cflear pathways j 

.to jobs for students wf thin Its preserit; edycatiopa having to = 

■ reorganize along; departmental/1 (n€S..^^^^H was rrbtv optlmWltc about the suc- 
ciess bf a dualvtrack curftcu1iUm,ii^^^^^^ it enthiT?ed i^eongam'zatiori ' 
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■ /(a1;opg^de[j|^brfntaT■'' Tines) within the' ihstlAutionv 'l ' 
^. ■ Gr^nt||9me'd -against, throwing %he tiaby' put with the; bathwateri He ' ' 

again' stated his strong adiniratlon for the faculty and; the school and ' ; 
•obsei^ved that students cfiiuld obtain an. exc'enent educattan there. ' He .lndi- 
rCdted Ever^green must find a way.to attract a wider range of studehtsi Its . ■ 
task is , to do this while conserving the, contributions tt Has rnade to highef 
education., ■ He nqted his impression that' Evergreeri was Intended tfa fulfill ' 
the function of prbviciing an .alternative creativa form of ^^e^ aihd. ' 

:,:tH1s it 'has done. I ' ■ 

■ Grant i both, In the tetephone 1|^ryiew and in the larger ;bbok, seems 
to'* agree with the impression deriyed^^^^f^^ there ts 
an Important place for the 1 nsti tution . i h Amer1,ban higher educati on . .Both' 
would appear to jeparjitei the College from the perhaps less a1tru1st1call.y- 
pr1ented^stituti^nsj^:a^ 

wou Id suggest that, the -Coll ege is 'siif feri ng from majDr , image prbbTems-, ^ 
induced in part *y. the igeneral; disfavor into which snontraditional iducation 
-in: America has fal len. ^Reversipg this -images providing SLifficient options ' ■ 
to attrac;t a wider .range of students, and doing alV^^^^ this while consery-^ : '- . 
ing the finer qualities of Its program wi^4=l bfe an enprrriousVy difficult task 
for -the College,, but it is one wprtk^ u^^ > . 

B. ' Th^e Fa irhaven Exper ience : / • 

It ^Is^lsometimes forgotten ; that W 
tlons tp-.Tiontradltional education. ' Evergreen repKesents one. Fairh'aven r 
Cbllege at Western Washington University is another, '"''Both eriterprlses. are • 
:publ1cally^supRorted, and both are ofteri cited in the natidnal 1 iterature ; ' 
on the subject. .bn" ef review of the' Fairhaven ■ experl ence it . thi s point 
may be helpfuT invrounding out thls discussion of- the itatus oi' nbntraditional 



education, 1n the Statri and hationwicle. ^ ' / ;V ■ 
; ' ' Both;: Evergrfeieri during ihie educatianal . / 

■ turrnoi i ,6f ^ the 1960 ' s . Both werS. es tabl Ished i n the . contekt of expectati 6ns ' : 
about the enrollrnent future' facing higher education 1n the Stat^ (and the \ : 
fears that, there would not be sufficlent/places for coll egfe-bound senlQirs)i 
and both were reflective of contemporary concerns for change 1n higher 
education, change related both to the parcel ved^ need for enhanced effGcti ve- 
ness and the need for greater relevance^ ^ 

During the mld-igSQU i Western WashIhgton Uri 
enrollment growth that would- increase. the s1zi of the Institution to about 
15,000. during the 1970*5. . It began to plan four c|r five cluster coljegesj; 
modeled somewhat after the University of Califorma at Santa Cruz.- Fair- • . 
haven was one ^ Huxley Col lege was another. The College for Ethnic Studies 
was 4 third. The original purpose was to rrtalntavn small and intimiite -learning 
"clusters" w1tMh;thf larg Institutions Additional colleges were never " 
estaibl i shed . The Col lege f or Ethni c Studi es was subsequently.: cl osed*" : Huxl ey 
Goll ege operates as Sn upper-division program tjiat fbcuses on Interdiscip^llnary 
study in environmental problems. Falrhaven, however * continues to operate as 
a^ cluster college^ upper- and lowerfdlylslon with an emphasis on the liberal 
arts, interdisciplinary studies^ student designed majors and a larger than 
usual pfoportion of independent study. . Thus ^ it rather than Huxley is \ 
^selectid for examlnatio in this study* > t: ^ -\ 
• hirhaven was originality concfelyed as an alternat^^^ 
and it had approached, this model m1d-l970's,^ The original goalr as, 

stated earlier 5 was to preserve theratmosphere that had existed when Western 
was a considerably smalJer Ins titutiorfv^^^^n was to be highly selective, 

:Jhen Western Washington State College. ; . / 



admitting only the most serious of students. The College had a restdency 

'/ requireriientj- and the living-lWi^nlng .setting w^^^ 
acadamiic aspects Of the currlcuium wi th 1 ridWidyal -personal 11 fes#1es. Stu 
dents would pursue a prograhi emphaslzln a certain amount of individualized 
learnln^p .although the currlculuni rfimal^ fairly structured. It was 

also recognized: that falrhayen students would have; the. full resou^cas. of' tha 
entire college (now unlVersi ty) at their disposal . Because of these currl- 
cular arrangements, administrators at Western felt Falrhaveh was different ' 
than the kind of institution Evergreen was seeking to becomi during Its for- 

'"■rtaiJlJve. years. ^ ^ - ; . * = v ^ " ^; .• ' ■ ^ y^: .. : \ 

; r Falrhave^ri first accepted students In 1S67^ With" a- total - enrollment of ' 
thirteen.. "The admissions standards were high, and only, a liml ted number of 
5tudents;was admitted. The College first operated put of temporary faci 11- 

-ties on^he Western campus. I ^ 

pleted .(twelye SpT-person/restdenq woLild accommodate about ffOO ; 

students) , and the College assumed occupahtyp r 

; Fairhayen^ is ex&mintfd by Lewls^^ He: notes , "the ., 

late 1960's saw a decline in stude;nt desires to live;1n campus' residence 
hall si Instead they preferred td find off-caihpus housing, free of unlver- ' 

. , .. ■ --^ ^ ■■• AO ^ . . ,- . : — ; --^ - ■ .. ^ . . , 

SI ty restraints." ^ In May, 1972, the Bo^rd-of Trustees abolish ^ 
residential requirernent; One of the outcomes irtipleniented as a result of a 
review of Fairhaven completed^by Wpstern ear Tier tNis y;ear Is that the con- ^ 
troT^of certalnjireas In the res ideri1:ial complex at Falrhav has- revet^t^d 
to :the Housi ng and; Dining Departments \ Most, of the ^ Fairhaven aicadehii c pro-\ . 
gram now uses the Ithird -f >oor W the /Fairhav^^^ *academic!^u1ld1ng. Use after 



December, .1979 willvbe/stJbject toJ;the r th6;, - ■ 

' feasibility and desirab1,lity of moving the academic phograni' to' the main ' 
.■campus. ■ ■ ■. 

with regard to the programmatic area, Mayhew pointed outs "by 1970 the , 
anticipated continued admissions pressures had disappsared, and fnstitutibns 
began to court students to entice them to ertrol 1 • And students found the 
prescribed liberal ants curricglum singularly unattractive* Thus s Falrhaven 
had to change if i^ were to fill its residence hains / , V . Jf students ^ 
wanted diverse living styles r the various residence units could be jiiodlf led 
to provide them. If students wanted greater freedoni of curricular choice, r r 
that could be authorized. And 1f students wanjed greater relevance of.aca- 
deinlc work to; the real World, that also was;>pq4s1ble;''^? Mayhew stated it, ^ ] 
as follows: "What has evolved at FairhaveiT^en is a patchwork sort of cur- 
riculum , its parts being related through a dprnmon. concern for great indivi- 



dual latitude "^to do whatever- was ;mpst congenial to the^r Interests and moods 

. Enrollments at FairnaYen-grew^teadlly fro its Iriceptlon.* Since 1976,/ ■ 
they have declined to the of 25ts eKCiga^ing . * 

the Center for Urban Studies/; Fall, 1978^^nrollment is 210 (again eXcluding^^ 
Center for Urban Studies)/ / During the' period 1972-1977^ the ^ 
Falrhaven changed cohslderablyi becoming less structurfed than was called for . 
in its original design, " . , * 

^/The College was^riginally conceived as a separate entity 4Vl thin the 
,Wes tarn Structure, with its Dean reporting directly to tHe^P^^^ of 
Western. The College had Its own registrar and admissions functions until ; 
FaTU 1978. Bachelor degirees are awarded by Falrhaven CoTlgge of Western. 



-^ibid. . ^ . : * 



*In Fall, 1974, enrollnients, including the Center for Upban Studies, sur- 
passed 500,. , • ' ' . ,, 



Washington University; Geneva! Unlverfity Requlremisnts of Western do not' 
apply to. degrees offered' through, Fairhaven/,"^^ , ,, , 
, ■ : Fai>haven has adVftrtis;ed several ■ specia-t ,'progranis ,w1 thi n, the Coll ege. ' 
■phe ts ; the Upslde-Down B.A. degree for students with'.techriical < (vocational ). 
associate degrees from' state \:^nimuni ty,'c AAi degrees onTyj^ ■ 

.Students may transfer their t^chhlGal specialization as a major and complete' 
two years of general studies. , at Fairhaven. This 'option may not ■have been, 
vyidely Rromoted, since' .there are only four or five people currently. enrolled, 
and it ha# never attracted very many students'. ■ • 
, ■ . Ahother Bliment; administratively connected to Fairhaven- is the "Bt-idge 
Project," with one .comporient di rectetl' to a ,S5-plus age' groups which resides 
oh campus/ Many enroll for interest, but*they may also work toward a bachelor, 
degree. A second component is a day-care facility located on campus which 
serves about 45 children. . . 

, ChQ Center for Urban Studi es v formerly a: uni t i n • Fai rhaveli , is a Sea ttl e~ 
based, program which serves the out-of -school urban: adul t. Jn order to , 
graduate from, Fairhaven through, the Center program, a student must, complete 
the urban studies .currldulum. Enrollments in this program fi^ve been fairly- 
significant, but they have not genera t^d many: SCH'^ 

studMts) or Involved njahy per^spns o Effective Spring. . 

Quarterv 1978, the Center was removed from Fairhaven^ and the director now 

reRart^to the Vice-Provbst for : Instruction and Plannfng, In matters of; cur- 

riculum^thti.Center will; report to Western's Academic ^Coordinating Commission; 

.;v, ; : Mayhew^ who was. examtni ng Fa1 rhaven as it existed aroundvl974, described 

the, Col lege'i program ia thi ' . ' : ' ,\/: / 

v% . The; chfef_ Fair is a requirement of. at least fifty, 

V, semester [sic] ^credit hours tp a cflncentration--wMch can be met ^ 



, > V. through forinal courses^ independent s or travel. j. 

.. .mlK of thise comprises ,the ;typicarprograniV The specifics; of 
' M program' for. any gi,ven student a»re worked out with; the chief' V 
■ f advisor and an IdvisIHg^^c^^ , At t8e end of the program, 

vV evaluation as tp accomplishments is ma dp available by faculty 
: ; members who h^ve had the student in classes, 45 , . ; 

He was critical pf several aspects: 

«lack of structure does require a gr 
which uses time that might have been devoted to research and' " 
larshlp^,^ But since the faculty considers Itself to be ;^ 
ling faculty,^thi| is not an especially' vex1ng.tssue,r^^M ' 
troublesome is the formal' group eval^ of each student ^ : .; 
1 is supposed to take place but ;rthat for the most part does / ' ! 
\ Hot, thus, evaluation students, devolves on^ the student's 
V advi^sors and those Judgments for the most are not mdnitored. - " ' . • 
• : V a; similar TacR of nionltorlrig mechanis^ • ' / * 

; the aniqunt of academic (tredit that should be awarded for life ^ ■ ^ 
; ^XRerlendes, This^ 

uses mo ;generally aceep:^d criteria ^ howeveri fo^ 
; ;V;Kk J*^dgrTie^nts- ^ Since the fisSehce of the Fairhayen program :is flexi- ' . ' 

? ^bllf^tyi whlc^ place uihusuaT demands on people, t • 
^ : confejtailt temptation to make the procedures and processes more . / 
0n ff^Gm^i^ on faculty and studehts.46 

.j:^;; li^^^^l^^ important to redogmze that Mayhe^^^^^ / 

Itexlsted several years ^ have been; 

'fmplement^cl;' ;^, ".\ .: \' ^ "V;/ .-.^^-'.^ /•[ :. . ■.' ■ • ' * 

, V the dean^ preceding the, present head was ^^^^^^^ during the Fal l , 1975. 

His atimlpril strati V effortS:^t1mulated internal ^dtssens amorig the faculty 

of Fa1rha\^ht at that time totaling 22 full-time faculty equivalents: (i nclud- 

tng.the jGenter for Urban Studies The "faculty appareh on the 

future of Fairhaven. Reportedly, so^^^ FairhaVen should 

conti nue to opdrate\wi t than conventional Vinstitiitions . Others 

believed the Co T lege should ;^^d^^ ;&tructure and Increased ties with . 

the.Westerfl campus. : ^ ^ c . - 

■ : The facul^. during the 1^ year voted "no confidence-' in the 

dean and asked for his removal . (He was the third dean that the College 



: haid since its. , inception. ) This a.ction, cor^^ined with' declining enroTlments 
and -the fact that the College was opera tiV^at ,1.301 of formula during the . 
. T977-78 yea ir^ prompted Western to call for ll'srfiv.iew of, Fairha-ven early in 

' the ^school year. ' ■ ||||-| - .■ „■ , 

. ' A Fa irhaven Evaluation Committee was e||aU;l ished in the Fall of ' 
1977 and^ charged to make a thorough eval&atilpn^of tha 'entire operation of 
the College: The Committee consisted of eight persons-^STX^ from Western's 
faculty^ one Western administrator^ ffnd In outside' representatTve from Ever- 
green. _Its work was-compTeted early 1nU978. - The Cornmittee presented a 
niajori ty^ report whichi essential ly 5 .r^ that Falrhaven be put on pro 

■ batrorf for a period .of tlme^ during which somevrather extensive changes were 
to be made, A mi nbr1 ty'^report recommended, that Fai>haven" be closed/ 

The majority report recommendatioTis were subsequently modified ;by:.thf 
adrninistratiQn at Western^ but the report (as modified ) was accepted by the 
PmsiAmt and ordered implemented. The major elements of the final recom-^ 




iTmations^ were as follows r 

A new dean should be appointed , effectfve March 20s 1978. 
(A new D6an has been appointed on an annual bas1s--all 
Deans are on an^'annual ^sis); . ^ 



2. Fairhaven must redlic^Wfe staffing forfnul a to within ten^ 
^percent of the University formula^. which is 72;pereent/ 

, . , :/ ^^Tg accomplish this* the part-time facul ty have been ter- 
; : ' ^ m1nat;ed with no replc(cernent. The faculty coraplement has 

dropped froffl a pa^k^of 22 FTEF tq a current level of four- 

teeri; ■ ' 

3. Falrhaven faculty should each spend every fourth year 

, teaching in a department at WWU. (This Is an atflnipt to 
bridge the gap between the faculties at Falrhaven and 
Western.) ;^ - ^ 

4. To ,furthe% improve commumclt^^ with the main campus, a- 
j-'^r, five^memben a^^ bg^d ihou^^^ be fornied. The board 

- ' v^ould consist, of ^thre#:Wfppni^^^ an administrator 

from Westerni^and a FafWaven faculty member. The func- 
tiqns of the board are ;to advise the Dean and the Provost 
' on'rnatters .relating to Falrhaven; 

■ ' / ■ ^ ' - 189 - ' • • ^ 



5.' With regard to curriculurni tft^ , .. 

it be' tightened-up and the goal^ ;made explicit. Sorn^ of 
the. highiights of this recommendatiDn are: ; ; , ^ - 

^ a) Fairhaven should design a core curHcuTdm of 45 
- " ; ' credits. For advanced transfer students^ pre- 
. ' cise standards for waivers of the core curricu-_ 
lum should be stated; ' 

b) ; An. appropriate format for Independent study ppojects . 

(ISP) must be developed to ensure that both faculty 
atid students unders^tand clearly the work to be accom- 
plished. ISP's of two' credits or less can be 
^pprdved by the Dean. ISP's of three or iripre 
credits must be approved by the Dean and a- commH'^ 
'X tee .consistl ng of two Fairhaven facul ty 'and one 
non-Fatrhaven' faculty meniber. Students nigst cora- 
, plete the core cUrrlculuni before undertaking any ISP; 

c) A set of performance* standards and procedures for , 
student-taught courses must be established. Until 

standards and procedures are established'^ there t 
should be a moratorium on student-taught course; 

d) A required academic prientation program for all 
entering students should be developed^ and It should 

■ ^ ' be^ conducted at the bfiginning of each fal l quarter,; 
An abbreviated pragram should be given at the begin=. , 
ning of winter and spring* quarters; 

e) Each entering student should be assigned an advisor.. 
Fairhaven's Annual Report for the 1977-78 year bfrlefly Tdentifies the 

progress it has made toward meeting the recomrn'endations. The most urgent 
prBtlenis/ af this- time according to the Fairhaven Dean are currlcular quality, 
and advlsfrtjents 1n addition to recruiting and.oDtreach, Faculty are con- 
tactingi^r^specti ve students s high' school and community college counselors, 
and attemptlhg to project a positive image of Fairhaven, 

Fairhaven^ like Evergreen^ is suffering from an image problem. One of 
the first steps in seeking to reverse this was to publish new brochures that 
more clearly describe tfie new curriculums which is different from that pub- 
lished in the- 1977-79 general catalog. The present curriculum involves three 
stages. The first consists of a required core of -^43 credi ts minimum^ comprised 



of broad area liberal arts seminars^ 7-27 credits of additional Exploratory 
Studies,' English Competency, and a Transition conference. The second s4age 
centers on spic1al1zed students, wliere a student either completes a Fair- 
haven College Interdisciplinary Concentration or a Western major ^ depending 
on his or Mr interest, A minimum of 50 non-Fa1rhaven credits rnust be com- ' 
pleted in the InterdisclpTinary Concentration* The th.ird stage consists of 
an advanced seminar to be taken after the-completiori of the major and'an 
Applied Activity or final Pfqject. (This can be a performance for the com- 
munity^ a student-taught semi nar, or any means whereby the student can 
demons trate'^^^r^skll Is or knowledge acquired during the learning process.) 

Thus, the curriculum is significantly more prescriptive than it was 
during the ,m1d-l970' s and would appear to^beflin to approach the curriculum 
driginally envisionecl/for Fairhaven. - ^ . - 

As part of its examination of Fairhaven, the staff spent a day on campus 
talking with students (eleven students ^ in all , were ^formally Irterviewed) / 
While the sample would not be considered representative^ it v/a^ apparent " ^' 
that those students who were interviewed^were njore critical of their experi- 
ences than were students at Evergreen, Among the elements thej^ liked were 
the pass/no-pass system* the lack of competition, and the strong community 
spirit felt among those attending. and TOrklng at the College. The negative 
observations centered' on the lack of a strong orientation prograni and faculty 
perSonaTity clashes. Concerns were expressed over the dropping of part-time 
faculty. Which ftudents felt provided turnover and kept the academic part 
of the College contemporary and alive, 

- At the same.time^ all but one of the students had strong ppsitive 
feelings about the educational experience.. They stated that tihey were satis- 
fled with the program. However, they Wfre aw^e of^Jbf CpT Imagi^ 



which they-thought was bad, both on- the ina1n campus and ttrougjiout the State, 
They feal this image is improving, ' ' ^ ^ * 



This review^of, issues associated w^th nontraditlonal education sug- 
/gests something 'of the enormity of the task facing Evergreen (and FairhaveTT) 
It also suggests some of the steps the Conege can corislder in determining 
how Its educatlonaT efforts can best fit into what is rather clearly 
becomTng a changed milieu. ' It is evident that Evergreen is a cut above 
most of the .other nontradi tTorial efforts in the country which^ 1 n_fchfirzr^~x=r^^ 
aggregate^ appear to have vitiated both the effectfveness of the various' 
eTements they cppprise_|nd the support they once enjoyed. Whether the 
College can overcohie' that onus remains to be seen* but it is evident that^ 
those who have examirfetf it believe there Is somethirig at Evergreen worth 
preserving. v ' ' ' , . ' ■ 



■' \ * ■ ■ 



^ FINDBIGS AND cdNCLUSIQNS. 



' ' The Evergreeit\ Sta te ConMe can grow in size to an enrpllme nt level 
sufficient to reduce Its u/i it costs to the ave fage of its siste r instJtu- 
ti'ons ^ ittainiiig service levels in its region similar, to those operative 

at tTie other institutions. C oit parity at Evergreen can be. attaine d at an 

^ ^- ■ \ . . 

enronment level of apprdx-irnfltely 42 PTE. Whil-e Eve rgreen of fers a struc.-- 

^^.. ■tH^y^ed-aftd-effe# t4v^-e ^ 

^ ^4g|tQagr-o£-dfef^flBd^ Qf other ..regajmL^j^sAJ^tu t^^ 

/ ' • _ . ^ ' , ' \ ' ' ' ^ ---------- - _ 

also has a nega tive ins titutional Iniage among substa ntial numb ers of gradu- 
,,;^, iatinq high school stud ents 1n region/ These problem s wi]1 have to be . 
addressed If Eveh green' is ttf subila)ltian its enroll mgnt, Reconi- ^ 

mend^ttons copcern: a "breathing^s^lice'' for the Conege; with stated enroll- 
meht goals; relat ing the program to the educatlohaV needs of the region^ -the 
Qlyni ptg community, an d rState gdvernnient; var^f ous^cost redu steps^modf^ \ 




flcations in admisslo nru prQcldures; the provision of jnnore career pathv\^ays and ^ 

; more structure In the curriculum; Ifflproved advising systems; an enhanced social 

I* ^ ^ 

environment on the ca mpus; more outreach programs^ and other measures, 

' * - ' * a ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

the fristltutional mlsslon^that was either implied by the charter or 
asSMmad by Evergreen consists of three parts: 

(1) To develop as a, nontraditaonal institution; 
i (2) To provide ^ifill^Vic^ to southwestern Washington; am ' 

' \ (3) To'malntain a speciaV relationship to the seat of Stpte^ gpvernment 

* •. * ■ 

V in Olympia.- ^ 

' ■ ■ ' , y : ^ ' - / ■ ^ " ^ \ 

^During its earl^ yea^s:^ Evergryn imphasized the. first part, developing . 'A 
; a nontraditlonal educatipnal pr^ram\ It was during succeeding y^ears, after 

. V • . ( - 193 ^ , 



the^ p/pgrani'Was establlst^ed,'* that ths College was abii to 'dlreet its rtteh-" 
/"tionf more.tlioroyghly tovthe second element its mission sef\?1ce to 
'^so^thwesttVn, Washington. The Vancouver program, the upside-down degree 
rogrami various annual study areas ^ and courses that would be available 
j/to part- tlrpe-stud;enfts ire the most obvious manifestations this. The 
third comportent of: the mission^ the establishment and maintenance of a 
special relationship with State governfnent in Olymplap 1^ now cominj to ^ \ ' 
tte^>l7^^Ttfn'T^t^^^^ the proposed master's prograiin , 

the various agenctes. . ^ . 

^. Onoe Evergreen decided to^embark: upgn a djf^^ rpute, ^/ 

'.the Order by, which the various aspects of its mission ^would be apprbached " . 

followed in a log^ical order, ir is^not clear, however, that thts was the 

order those who conceived the College envisioned^. ' Rather^ it can be argued 

'that their fnaj'or interests were directed first to service to the area and / 

to the Olympla governmental c^din^lex, wHh |^e thought of soln^hi ng. educationally 

different added latere ,in some 'respects as a response to the turbulence . 

then in evidence on various^ Washington campuses. It mty also be argued 

that if Evergreen had followed this pattern it'wouli hava been difficulty 

' if not' impossible j for It to, move subsequently into ffohtradi friorfal educatian, 

atj .]east to the ejcteriit thaMifc has. The nesuTt would'i^ve been an institution 

•C- ■ ' '"f ' , ■ " ' ■ 

cons-iderably different than exists. By following the order it did, however,. 

the College. found ns'jslf inlthe positi'onVof completing a delicate, and, 

^dlfficults curriculumidesign task with ajlrograni that appears to work well, 



and discoven'rig that Its earlier trials and tribulations left it with a 
reduced appeal . Whether Evergreen can reverse this situation as it moves' ^ 
to meet the full , range df its responsibilities. Is not certain; . ' ■ 



At the same timer.that effort is worth making. Tht potential for. 
" Evergreen ^ to meet the enrollment level necessary^to bring Its per student 
, costs within the range of those of other Washington public instttutionst 
effectively address the educationaln^is of southwestern Wash1ngton< and 
establish and maintain a special relationship with the seat of State govern- 
ment 1s there. Moreover^ there is reason to believe^ that these accomplishments 
can occur withoi/t dislocations ,in its educational mode so severe they eradicate ' 
' its positive elements. ' ^ 

Some changes will have to be made,- however, if Evergreen is to accomplish . 



these objectives and alter its image,, There are also other reasons why some ' 
changef^.are tdesirable:^ While it is reasonable, to believe Evergreen can^attain 
it% optimal VenroTl ment lev|l (optimal in terms of existing facilities and cost 
cor^parlsons)', j't is not certain whether. its educati'onal form can withs.tahd 
the pres.sures tf virtual doubling of enrollment wc|urid create. Persons within 
the institution and those viewing 1t from without jshare in the concern 
that programs arid ^^rflc^Bures operating effectivel^^at an enroTlment level ^ "'^ 
cif 2 5 200 2,400. may collapse under the weight of an enrollment of 4,200 - 
4s400. ^Adjustments in %he Evergreen program are hecessary both to increase 
the enrollment level to a desirable range and to accommodate the expanded 
enrollments when f hat level 1$ attained, \ ' . 

"It 1s impo^r^^ant ^to "fconsider whether a recommendation for increased ' 
enrollment at Evergreen is appropriate iri view of current demographic pro- 
jections. The national hlgheV- education '1 1'terature is replete with predlc- 
tions of decreasing populations and declining par'ticipation rates, In general, 
enrollments are expactea to stabilize, in some' cases decline, during the 1980' s, 
both -throughout the country and in Washington" State. In such a contexf a 



recormendatidn of enrol Imenf grgwthj albeit to a leva V of unit cost parityi 

may be questioned ... ... ' ' ''^ 

One can be in/generaV^agreement with the^ view that growth planning - / . 
for the 1980's should bt undertakin cautiously, In the immediate instance, 
however* there are .other'^ factors that must be weighed. As noted earlier. Ever 
green has no't yfet ajteirled the service level s for its region that Its sister 
^^^tltutions have for theirs* The demqgraphic data for the thirteen western 
and southwestern counties^ suggest that this region 1s still under-served; i'^t 



is reasonable to infer -t^at^it contains' the pdtentiSl for institutional enroll 



ment growth;/ In'addl^qn, the area of western Washington* along- the "1-5 Cor* 
ridor^" jrnd in Sjouth Puget Sound is. marked for Inevitable near-term population 
growth. An active aefospace industry.! inGreased nm hojusing starts, and 
expanding dema^nds for publ 1c uti 1 ities suggest the presence of substantial 
in^migration to this area; such activity was not*'ant1o1pated even recently. 

Evergreen was designed to attain a rather modest size. The physical 
capacity and l.lbrary resources for an enrol Ifflent level of the magnitude 'v 
necMsary for it ta achieve unit cost=parity are in place\ Additional fad- 
.Titles are not necessary for this purpose. Moreover^ Evergreen needs, a larger^ 
enroTlment to support an educational program of enough diversity to meet the 
educational needs o^^ a fairly broad spectrum of the population. 

ThuSs'thits report ts reccpnending planned enrollment growth at Evergreen, 
along with VaTious changes designed to encourage such growth. However, it is 
not recommending Unrestricted dev The projected enrollment ;level 

caVled for was assumed as a target when the present physical plant was 
approved for cojistruction. The report is not recominending the establishment 



of additional physical facilities. It calls for interi nstltutional coopera-' 

tlon, resource sharing; and selacted cost reduction measures at the College. 

It is calling for changess growth in Some areas and retrenchment 1n others s 
V ^^at will bring Evergreen to the level of cost effectiveness implied by the 

L€g1slature when it called for the s^tudy. 

The Legislature did not ask the Counctl to consider' closing Evergreent 
. * nor do the findings of the report indicate such a drastic step would be In 

order: ^Institutional closure would not only be enorrnously costly l^^he 

_ __- ^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

: short" runs But popuTaftlon growth^ of fLfcR^^WgM 

requirements for ^ four-year institution in^Olympla is a vi.rtua"f certalitty. 
Accdrdihglys the conclusion of this report is that Evergreen Shoulff grow^ to ' 
the limited size proposed. For 1t^to do otherwise would be to ignore the ^ 
clear existing need for services jn Its region while encouraging its' con- 
tinued operation at cost levels above those of its sister institutions* 

. It is at this point that the study di re ctive can be addressed* In the 
Appropriations Act provisot the Legislature directed the Council to. deter- 
mine the actions necessary: 

K\ To broaden the institution* s clientele base by introducing 
traditioTial undergraduate and graduate course offerings; and 

2, Reduce^Jthe institution's total operating costs per FTE 
^ ,j student to the average cost per PTE studtent at the three 
regional universities. 

As noted earTTer J the major action necessary to reduce the per FTE 

student cost to the average similar cost at the three regional uniyersi tieSj 

all other things equaU is to increase the enrollment level to approximately 

4|250 students. Other steps that might be taken include cutting expenditures 
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for instruction, support^ and overhead at Evergreen. ^ Some suggestions in this 
regard are explored* However, this exploration occurs In light of the reali- 
zation that substantial reductions could place the institution in a downwarU 

tenrollitient. spiraT w1 th no likelihood of attainment of cost parity until an 
ehronment level below the critical mass necessary to Justify its continued 
operation is reached. 

With respect to the steps that may be take-n to Introduce traditional 

- dourse qfferlags^at the graduate arjd undergraduate level as indicated in 
the proviso, a- similar poi rit can be made. The massive introduction of 
conventionai offerings'\at Evergreen could create a situation of temporary 
enroTlment dislocationss as some students currently enrolled interrupt their 
Studies with the- institution and seek other alternatives and faculty seek 
other^ employment. In view of the image problems Ivergreen already faces, 
it cannot be predicted when the enrol Iment pattern would reverse itself 
in such a situation, ' ' ' 

There is a larger question that must be addressed. In terms of how 

.these studies could be introduced at Evergreens the final determination in 

such matters has been delegated by the Legislature and the Executive to 

■ .... ^ ■ ■ * " . . « 

the Board of Trustees which ^ in turn^ looks to tMe administration and ^the 
faculty. The Legislature could direct the Board to establish conventional 
studiesthrough any of a series of actions: House Resolution, Joint Resolution, 
or statute. At the same times '^his would represent a departure from the 
relationship that by tradition and custom the governmental branches have 
maintained with public higher education* 
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The ^^mption of this part, of the report is that Evergreen can achieve 
the objectives implied both in the legisUtive directive and in its educatiortal 
mission' through changes in Its program that would be less drastic than a 
complete shift to a conventional curriculurri. 

To allow it to try will require some further accommodation by the Legis- ' 
lature* the Governor ^ ^and the general public they represent* For their parti 
^hose associated with Evergreen will need to recognize this accommodation and 
tg demonstrate a comparabl e winingness to seek solutions and implement those 
changes that appear to have the most promising potential for achieving growth. 
.An Implacable stance on the part of either majon party could have ^disasterous 
effects on the institution. 

Again* these goals can be accomplished through adjustments at , Evergreens 
adjustments that will not have the effect of negating that which is positive, 
and whfch remains exciting. What 1s especially required is a positive and 
constructive attitude on the part of all the participants ^ and a fair amount 
of patience and understanding. 

The study supports several conclusions. First, it is e\7ident that 
Evergreen can grow in size by^ drawing more extensively on the potential 
that exists in southwesterni Washington, Two sectors, in particular, are 
especially important: Graduating high school^|tudents and the community 
College transfer students. When the adult population, including residents 
of arfeas beyond effective commuting range of the Coirgge^ who could be 
attracted^ and effectively served through off -campus programs in the major 
cities of the area, and adults living .and working in the immediate campus 
service area, who could be attracted by graduate studies and programs and 



coursts suited'to their 'professional goals; are added to the ^equation, the - 
potential for growth is even greater. To attain this growth. Evergreen 
n^eds to achieve little more than the levels of service demonstrated by other 
regional universities, — . - 

Second^ Evergreen ran. reach cost parity with thesi regional universities 
with an enrollment level of approximately 4s250^FTE students. This will * 
require an increase of about 93 percent over its present level, Wf College 
has the physical facilities to accommodate an enrollment level of this 
magnitude. 

Thirds Evergreen's educational program is unconventional in form but 
more ^conventional in substance* The curriculum has a structure^ the College 
IrDposes requirements to assure the maintenance of rigor and quality, and 
it offers a number of alternative routes to different professional careers- 
These efforts are also considered effective by those v^ho ^ave exainlned and 

F. _ C . . . 

participated in them and by those who have worked with students representing 
the product of these efforts. ^ 

At the same time,, it 1s equiTly clear that Evergreen does not offer 
the range of career-oriented pathways available at other institutions. If 
it m^^ be assumed that large numbers of students are increasingly interested 
in such educational preparation^ as much of the current literature on the ^ 
subject suggests, they win rrot consider Evergreen as it presently operates 
, able" to fulfill their needs. - 

Fourth, the "users" of Evergreen, students and employers of these students 
agree with the peer e<r.aluators that the Evergreen prograni is effective and 
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worthy of preservation/ To t4se judgniejits 'may be added further substance 
from the empiricaT evyence on Evergreen placement patte)^s, which are com- 
parable to those of the other regional institutions. 

Fifth, unfortunately these views are not readily shared by high school 
students^and their counsSlors, Two points seem pertinent,^ Ironically, whil 
many students state a desire for the aspects of a college education apparent 
at Evergreen, not many appear to relate these qualities to Evergreen, ^ 
Second, a significant portion of the high school students declined to Qom- 
plete the survey instrument because they did not believe they possessed 
sufficient knowledge about the institution to do so. These observations 
permit one to infer that Evergreeh has not succeeded in getting i-ts mes- 
■ sage across to graduating high school seniors. Moreover^ the remarks of 
these students and their reluctance to rank the College high in their 
listing of coneg| choices, suggest that for Evergreen to reach t\\m^ 
in addition to making changes of substances 1t will need to find ways to 
both more effectively explain its educationat program and counteract 
negative Impressions that have forrpd, for whatever reason ^ in the minds 
of many of -these students and their advisors. 

Sixth, Evergreen's image problems are not unique to that Institution^. 
The survey of institutions established since the mid-1960' s suggests that 
others have encountered growth problems. Some have been able to weather 
these conditions; others have fqand it necessary to change, or to close, 
Fairhaven CoTlege^iv/at Western Washingtori University, is a furt^*r example, 
of a nontradltional educational experiment in Washington that has experienced 
difficulties* - ^ ^ 



These ixperiences coi^respond with current assessments of the nontradi- 
'.tibnal movement. } Perhaps because some of the -less creditable efforts have 
proved ineffective, perhaps because the major uniyersltiis have not fully 
embraced them^ whatever the reason^ the pendulum appears to be swinging 
toward more educational structure, more career-oriented programs, more 
prednctabil 1 ty. Yet at the sane time, those s^Ko have examined the movement 
agree that the efforts of The Evergreen State College are among. the more, 
impressive and effective 1n" the country, and that its commitment to these 
fonns should be preserved* ' ^ : ' 

In the, face, of these findings,' one is left with little choice but to 
suggesjt changes that can take the College to its enrol Iment goals, that 
would enhance the service level it provides to SoL^hwestern Washington 
couhtieSs and that* in turps would contribute to a reduction of its unit 
costs to a level comparable with those apparent In Its sister institutions. 
In othet^ words, rather than suggesting a wholesale redirection of the College 
educational efforts, it is necessary to speak of a combination of changes: 
sane within the general context of Its curricular form^ and others proceeding 
from that form into areas of more visible substance. 

The recommendations that fol low are premised accordingly* In preparing 
them one Is cognizant of an important consideration. The Council is a 
coordinating board with advisory rather than recommending authority. Some 
of. the recommendations that follow either touch upon or directly involve 
matters within tKe statutory purview of the College's governing board- As 
a general rule, the Council is reluctant to intrude Itself into natters of 
curricular Import. ■ For example, while it examines program structures in 
its reviews of proposals for new degree programsi it does so to determine 



' program costs t cons Istehcy wlt^^ apRarent:^educational rieeds, and. harmony 

with. InstTtutTqna^ role a^^^ :;It does noti as part of those rev^1|ws^, 

.comment , on Jthi^ appro In terlhs^ ofv their 

pada^oglCal Import r^far ttits is cons Wered the approprltfte provlnte ,of the \. 

progrSrii faculty/ : ^ ■ . : y 

u;:y In the pres^ case, however^ it is necessary tha somi recommendations 

el thpr /approach; or. cross that boundary ./' In ;thQse instances 'the particular 

■ .; ■7'...-.'- ■ ' ^ . '- ■ . ' " . ' .. * " ■= , ' ' ^ • 

recommehdatidn is "advisory" to the Board of ' Trustees and to. the; , 
administratiph and faculty of 'the/ColTegei Kb^ recommendations are treated 
/more generally I in^ the manner usua^^ employed, , ■ " 

— Av- 1 ng space V -^ - - ----- - - v ^ -/^ ,^^/ -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -^^^ - /- = ^ . 

: , Evergreen rigfeds a breathing period to, maket new overtures and adjust-' J 
ments.. A two-biennlum period, coupled with arinual Vprogre ss reponts and \ 
enrollment goals Is reGommended . , : ^ ^ . . 

Students at Evergreen and athers have observed that a significant part 
of Evergreen's ImAge problem 1s associated with uncertainties v^n the mlnds^ 
#of : high school students' and their parents over the College's future./;^ Several 
noted an unwill ingness to make a commitment to -the College as lorig: as there 
was a possible Ity the institution might be closed or significantly real igned 
during the four-year period for which they would be enrolled. It was easier 
fpr\them to opt for an "established-' institution than to gamble on Evergreen. 
J^e College needs a "breathing" period, a period during which, it can make " 
overtufM and. adjustments 1^ a period comparatively free from the dislocations^ 
associated with continuing ayvtfrse publ^ time,, persons not 



directly ■associated with EvergVeen need assur^^^ changes are being con- 

,sidered and Implemented by the College* : . Accp'rdlngly the first recommendation 
of this report calls for a two blennium breathing period* with '^^ 
niuW condltipned'tfn evidenci of progress during the first. By the end of they 
second blanhlMnfiir the College should' be able ,to clearly demonstrate evidence 
of enrollment groWtjh 'find cost red uc^txih^r The concept would be -^ui^ther con- 
ditionpd on 4nnya;l^^ to the Council : (November 

of each year) I and subsequent Council reports on progress to the Governor and 

' . ?' ■ '-^ ' ^ . ' ^ * ' . ■ ....... i 

the legislature (to be made the following January), / - . 

^ Goals can also be stated. It is believed that Evergreen can reach an 
enroltment-leval of 4250 5TE students by 1984-1985, Interim gqals can be ^ 
derived from thi s f igurer^ubwever T becaWe the 4250 figure riprase^hti hypo 
thetical unit cost pari ty^ and 1s itself dependent upon changes lin fundirig 
patterns respecting the comparison Institutions^ arid because of anxieties , ^ 

among adrpirtjstrators at Evergreen that a failure to achieve the early ' 

-^-^ ''.y^'"'' ■ - ■ ^ ' - 

interim entff^ as a more^general failurp on \ 

the part of the institution^ two growth curves representing between them - 

an acceptable range are described on Table VII-I, On this basis, growth : ^ . 

to an enrollment range of 2500-2600 FTE students by the end of the 

first biennlums and to 3050.-3350 FTE gtudents by the end of the second- , 

wrfuld' suggest reasonable progress* An enrollment of 2500 PTEs in the • 

second year of the current biennium is likely to. be above the level 

''contracted for" by the' Legislature, in view of the present 1979-81 biennial 
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: I, budget recommeridatlori of. the Governor . ' Funds, for enrol 1 rnihts above ' the' 1$ vet '' 
.. .budgeted 'based on contract enronments should .be provided put held -In reserve 
, for, allocation, by OFM upon evidence of adctit'iqnal growth.'!^ be.. 
,Timited"to Instruction, Student Strvices, and enrol Imint-driven'-formula areas 
, where -redlTocatlohs are Tiot possible, ,/ ." . "; 

' EVergree;! representatives have .suggested a "tolerance'' band"^ bf about . 
" 140' fjE -Students around the Tower figures in these' ranges , especially during 
, the'Tlrsi- two years. The tvergreeri. figure 1s' based on the current OFM }, 
. tolerances jn^ the institutional enroTlmerit contracts. , the: Counctl has 'sup--- 
• ported the tolerance band .concept in the cdntracts^proposed by the Gbvernbr, 
■and it continues to do vSO. IiripTemi^ of the Governor's proposed 

tolerance band would appear .to satisfy Evergreen's' concern. u V ; a 
Failure^to demonstrate enrollment growth and- unit cost reduction : 
". end of the,,second blennium should -be cons1deredo4s seri evidence of the 
•College's inability to reverse present patterns;:- with'in' 'the framework of its 
educational concept, 'in, Which case a realignment and subsequent retrencK- 
ment, .especially in the physical plant area, would"seem apprppriat|.. 

Regomnmndation 1: ; ■ ' , 

It is reconmenaBd that the 1979-81 'and ■1981-83 Mennia ba: dedicated ' ' 
to an* ppportunity for The ' Eve^gremn StBtB College, through an institution-wide 
a£fart> inc^&asm its ,enri>llm^ l&v&l and reduce Its unit costs by making / 
:^^J^^P^?^^^ its aducatiqi^aZ concept and. attracting "^students. Target- enroll- 
ments ^ of J 500-2600 PTE studmn^ by 1980^81 and 3050^00 i^TE it udents by ,1982^83 
aj^ suggasted^^ :.It also:dB 'r^ommended 'that during this period thdrCollege \c 
ilriuB to bB fundisd at Instruction, Student Serviaes , and other enrollment^ 



inB'P^tutloriBi Othm^ suppqrt program KeKpensm^s should be^ maintained at 'carreht 

'! e^pdnditare l&Vels^ mdjusted only for inflation, , 'it is futther rBcanmended " 

■ -=■'■*'''■ ■■''" • . ' " ' ^ '= J _ ■ ■ ■• ■ ■ » - * . 

' that during thiM' period E^ve^green pMpkre^^ M prmsent annual progress reports 

to the CoMail for PoB^seaondary Education each Noven^erf, and that the Counail 
€Onv&u these -rBportB with its commmnts to the JjegiBlaturB dnd Governqr not 

■ Iszmr than th& 'following ^January . ' * ^ ; • ■ .t.y 

B, Reducing Costs . ^ ^ * . ! ^ ' , V . \r ' 

^^ , There af^e steps such as stringent review of admint st wtive overhead v 
'and resource sharing that Evergreen can takerto re ducevcps^^ and thereby 
reduce the "cost-parity" en ronment figiire, - . , ^ . / 

A-major assumption of this report is that Everglreen: can reach cost 
parity with its sister institutions when its en rpT.l merit level reaches approxi- 
mately .4,250 PTE students* - At. the same time^ tfiere^are steps the^ College 
cpuld take to reduce its costs general ly^ q'nd ^ereby in some measure reduce 
the total number of students that. would be/requtred to "break even" on' the 
basis of current cost patterns. Moreover * implefnentation of somi recommenda- 
tloftsMn this-report will require additional funds. Cost reductions .1n 
other areas will be necessary to accomplish this, / - 

In considering this questi on* the statfmehts of Dr. Lewis Mayhew . 
may. be recalled. In hiis view^ nontraditional instr^^ if done well ^ 

will cost more to maintain than more conventional modes. This occurs. as 
educational forms require smaller student faculty ratios, with some aspects - 
operating on a one-to-one basts. Expansion of the academic advising program^ 
for example^ is bound to have a cost impact as faculty workloads are increased 
through that system. 

There is evidence that Evergreen faculty have accommodated the presen^t ; 
instructional program through a larger than, typical commitment of their 



:f>ehbna|.jip Past evidence indtcites .that thfevfabul%^^ > 

that Institution maintain substantlanyi higher levels of student contact ; ^ ■ 
' hours thafi thOsrat other Iristltutlons. In ntore "conventional institutions ; : 
/ disparities 1n cost in educational modes can be ♦accommodated by Urg 
■ in various I aspciallyl ntroduqtory, s offsetting the higher^ costs 

associated wjth " smaller class such as seminars; \Lack1ng large lecture / 
' cours^Si Everpraen::does not haVe much latitude to offset the more intensive * ' • 
; , effor^tS; in'thisvitpahner, v^' V ^ i; ■ ' / ' ^ ^ 

. ^As noted^f^■the -end 6f Chapter rn ■ 
cut some of its overhead costs 'through physical facilities "retrenchment/" ^ 
This could linclude laastng 'some of its faclllties^^^^.^^^^^ other governme|ital • 
olrganizatlofis and^ c the pro-rated overhead costs accordingly, Such . 

a €tep'may be particuta<j^ If Evergreen is unable *tpvreach an 

enrollment levels, sufflcient^r full utllliatlon of its physital plant,. ' 

The potent lai for sharing facilities with other local Instttutions and , 
:high schools* such as St. Martin's, OTCCt Capital High School, ltd,* is 
mentioned as a potentially cost effective approach to the achievement of. 
other goals^ iti this chapter. While effective sharing of facilities is not 
easy to accomplish^ the approach nevertheless Is worthy of exploration, . 
Sti/U another possibility concerns more effective utilization of therlibrary 
resources at the State Library, iri Olympia, The Library maintains an exten- 
sive documents section and a wide array of books/that could be used in 
support of Evergreen programs, particularly programs at the graduate level. 
A review of the State Library* s holdings and consideratt of ways in which 
they could be'utilized in support of its.effdrts by the College could con^i- ^ • 
to substantial cost reductions in the estimates associated with new program^ 
^initiatives,; :-^f:';:\ ;-';;^;..r.. V*/- - ^ 



; , - The potnt pf this section is that the 4^250 FTE student figure is pro- 
jected^ on a current exp.endltures (plus^ Student Services Increases) pattern 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■• -: - ^ .-'-^--^ '^'-"^ ••^■■-^ ^" . " 

base. Cost. savings gained through review and reduction of administrative 
-^costs and -resource shirring could break-even level and ' 

'also allow the College to impTement some of the recommended changes without 
^IncreasiDg J tS' overall costsr^" > ' a _ - 

It Is rfaomiBnd&d.thmt Evergjcemn^semk waym of reducing the aoBts' » 
^sBpaimtmd with itB^'BUpport progrmnm- Inter^orgmnizational r^saurae ' 
Bharing arrang&m&ntB and .cbntinumd review of itB\ administrative ovfrhmad 
and Support' program prioritie^mzwithin a aontejct of zm^ro "real dollar 
grovi^h iBhould^hm ser loudly' aonsd deratf rand Iind^rtak0n v ^ ~- ~ ~ " ~^ 7^^^ " ' ^ ^ 

C. ' - Relating to' the Educational Need s of State Government and Pro- 
viding Other Degree Programs- and Ed^ucation Options 

Evergreen could e nhance i ts relationship to state government through 
the provision of a master's procjram and;evening credit offerings and by 
expanding its role -in the area* Lf state personneT training. A Bachelor of 
Science degree wou ld rourtd out its undergraduate program^ and teacher edu- 
cation could be offered on ca m pui without add in g- education facu lt y through 
an agreement with another institution^ or inst itutions. 

Comments to the effect that Evergreen must Improve its* relationship to 
the seat of State governnient in'Olynipla were received frequently throughout 
the coiirse of this study, Several particular suggestions were made, rainging 
from the offering of a master*s degree program to a closer relationship with 
the Interagency training needs of state government and the^ixpanded ^pffening 



of credit-bearing courses in the evenings for governmentar^employees. "^Recent 
.discussions between the ColTege and the appropriate sectors of ^ governirient 
have centered 'on transfer of the interagenGy training program to the College* 
If such a transfer is feasible, it seems a desirable step the Col lege' could, 
take to -round out its basic educational role,_ ' / . r ^ 

■ While these-steps appear desirable, it. also seems evident thatv if ,the " 
College i^ going tb relate .effectively to the ^educational needs of persons 
associated with state •governmenfem must address those needs 1n terms dis- 
cernibla to them. While much- of; what Evergreen does^ now is simiT&'h to what 
occurs in graduate schools around the country--seminarSs independent studiesV 
.tlQ^s projects* etc. —much of what it does is not* State employees will - 
l ikely want to obtain a good'^ education at Evergreenv but they will also . 
requirte the kinds-ofcertiflGat1on that "conventional" graduate programs ^ 

can provide. ThuSs a master's degree program leading, for example, to a 

. . ■ . f > . , ■■ ■ . ■■ . . 

Master of Pub! ic Administration IS general ly more acceptable to this audience 
than one -leading to a Master of Arts degree' in some general area. ' Similarly, 
.program requiriements pertinent to such a degree are probably more desired 
than a general range of offerings. .; ^ . ' 

r Evergreen presently awards only one degree: The Bachelor of Arts/ . 
Frequent statements, were' heard during- the f interviews with students, graduates ^ 
and employers that Evergreen needs to expand its' practice in this area, 
particularly into the awarding of a Bachelor of Science degree. This is a 
step that could be undertaken readily by the College, without dislocations 
in its present curriculum or. requirements for additional courses and programs,^ 



ir- A second supestionj that Evergreen provide teacher training programsi 
would^ have far greater iriipact on the College; It 1s not recommended that 
it establish its own. teacher training program. However, there exist within 
the area educational, needs among, aspiring and actual teachers for such 
educational experi^ences* .The College could help meet these needs through 
an inter-Institutional agreement with one or more colleges or. universities 
within/Its service rep 1on which cunfrently offer teacher trainiTig programs-^an 
arrangement whereby. the College, facnities and appropriate courses' we 
Utilized in conjunctiph with facu1ty#rom the participating Institution or } 
institutions', . ■ ^ . ' - ■ ^ ^- ' n . .\ 

RBdQimnBndation f 3 ^ ^ . . " ^ ,f . ^ 



r Support .for the" estai>iishina/2t of mster^m level studies at\Ev^ergreaiif 
is reaffirmed^ Howmver, im rmaomneMed that in developing its graduate 
studims progFam/' Evergreen pay particular attention to the educktionml ne^^s 

of persons aBBoalatBd with strntm government in Olympian eBpecimUy^ thmir 

■ p - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

HBeds for the types of aBrtifiaatipn that Bpecific ^degree -progratm providB^ 
and that, the institution adopt auri'iaular struatures for- its graduate pro- , 
grawB consistmnt .with forms rBoognized and BCceptBd in the rBlmvant prof&s- 

Reaoimendation 4j m 

BvergrBen and the DepartmBnt of PersomBl, along with othmr appropriatm 
govBrnmBntal authorities f ■ should be enaouraged^^o ^ continue their study of 
the feasibility of transferring the intBragenGy training function^ to the 
College* If these efforts conalude that such a transfer is feas£iiig; "±t is 
further rBCotmmndmd that the transfer occur*, > 'V^^,,.^ '\ c 

Regoi^endation 5,* ^ - ■ ■ . - 

/ It is reaonmendBd'^ that Evergreen f in conjunction with its ' graduate 
f udiefe efforts d&v'Qldp . and\ offer avejaljisr credi t-Bea;^ijigr^ courses especially 



/related io thG. dauaatiotial needs;,b£ -prp£esslonalB working' In the Qiyjnpia : ' . 

area/ Such courBem should Also ^ open /to pn^campus student^^^ 
^ ^Becomnendmtion 6s . '. ■ ' . ^ ! / ' ' ' - 

' ■■. 'It i&: j^Baomft0nd&^ the 's^rd pf/Triis at \Evergrmn thaf it con-- 

siddr expanding' thB College' s deg^^ee^awardlng range to encompMB0 the Brnghelor 



/MBcB^Bhdati'on : ■ ■ , ' ' ^ - " ""■::/^^^^-' - 

\ > Jt Is. recDiroendad that Evergrreen study . the feasibility of &n inter- 
imtitutiojial agrea^a/it i^i-BJi 022© or.more^inBtiiutions;J.n its :sm^ region 
for the bonjoint pr&vlBlon p^^^ ia tmachmr education on aampu^, 

^ ^ : Providing Career Pathw ays a nd Greater Structure and Predictability 



in the ^g vergineen Curriculum ./ if * *. 

In view of expressed ■student interests ^'Everg reen could Identify^ ' 
more cTeanTy the career pathways in Its present currlculurn and as needs 
for addit ional pathwa ys bec ome apparent it could augment its cQ rriculurti 
accordingly. Simnarly, stu dents expressed needs for greater structure 

and predictability 1n the curriculum^ Includ ing the tifferingof^ courses ^ 

. • • -. - ^ - ^ ■ . . ■ • ■ " ' - ' ^ '- - v^\'-:-^'s ■ . ■ • ' 

as part of the day p rogram. / . 

In view of the rather clearly expressed Interests of current high school 

..." . ■ ^ ^. ' ■ ' " ■ ■ ' ' . . .. ' "... ■■ ' ■■■ ■ \^ ' ' 

students for college ekper lances leadln^g more directly to career placement, 
cohslderation was given In the study to a recommendation that Evergreen 
develop a "dual track" curriculum^ one track that woiild accomniddate the 
interests of students for cpordina^ studies programs* and another that 
wouTd reflect greater structure ^ inpre courses, and clearer relationships 
with various career fields. 



After a considarabit anibunt of reflect and; dtscussiont howevaV* this 
thought was abaridoned. It- was not clear^ for example, how a "departtneritaill^ed 
faculty could operate alongside a. group oriented to Interdlsclplintfry studies 
without creating In and more than a fair anipunt of ^dupricatlon 

and overlap. In. ^ffect, such a system would Itkaly lead to a schlsiria;^^^^^^^ : 
Jwganl2iat1ont i^th^l^ communfcatlon and coordination.: Thls^ ^^ 

turn* would likely contribute ta similar splits among It He ^^^^ S./ / 

At the same timet Mbhe need to establish clear pathwdys^ to career ' 7 
objectives within; the currfcul urn remain This- wll 1,1 tkqly require the 
astablishment of additional advanced areas (^luc^^^^^^^ 

Adralnlstrationt etc*)* /It will also require some greats : 
and.Atructu^g in theprograms that presently exist/ There are national 
models in the fonri of Ti^fnt^ succe^sfuliy I ^ 

affected such changes, and ^'they can be examinisd^.^^ by Eyergreen* 

^ One point Seems certain. High, school students are inereaslngly career- 
orlerited* Virtually every statement in the high school survey rated "Importanf 
by/ these students directly or indirectly reflects their desires to reach 

■ ■ . ■ " ■ t ■ , . ■ . ■ ' ; - . ■ ■ ' ' ' 

.■ ^ . . ■-. .. , . . 

career. goals. If these students are to find ways to fulfillment of these 
goal s at Evergreen, the Col lege w1 1 1 have- t^^m'ons trate to tbem ^hat the 
options exist andi more, that the faculty there w1 IT support them full)' in 
these aspirations. *: . , : ^ ; 

■ Evergreen has op^erated 'under a basic concept of changeability In its 
curHciilum to assure continued growth and preclude stagnation. ' The further ^ 
Intent has been that through thls"^ system thp currtGulufn would remain relevant ^ 
and experlmeiitatlon would We continued, TIjere is ai price for this ^ however , 
as Students entering the College find it difficult to know where they wilj . 



>e thr^e or four years heneei Projalems also are encpunteredf as. students 
find 1t Impossible to en W desired programs and^ a required to- seek others* 
■perhaps less desirable in terms of .their fducational goals. Sometimes the 
e)$per1ment does not "work." \And for pdrticlpatitig students a' less than/ ^' 
.optimal experience may results ^ ^ ^ ' . . • ' \ ■ / . 

/ The College could countferpctt soma of these problem? by preserving more , 
of the experiments that do worKi by rfepeating[v successful . programs ^^.and ^ 
assuring students that those programs would be repeated, (especially "1n the 
event the student could not enter the flrstvtTjtie around). Wh1j4 programs ; 
cin continue to qhangej It would-,be desirable to spread the changes- out 
over p longer period of timej so that greater predictability could be 
assured. SjmilarlyV more courses in subject matter areas presently encom-. 
papsed by coordinated studies programs could provide useful alternatives 
for studen^ts desiring vthe subject j but who are unable jto.' parti c1 pa te\in the 
Interdisciplinary, program* ;^ ^ , , 

" Structure can assume other forms as well. Potential students and high 
school counselofs continue to operate on an assumption' that the College pro-, 
gram Is lacking in requlremints and, therefore , In rigon. Certain minimal , , 
requirements as a, prelude to graduation, (in addition tb those that presently 
exist) couTd^ serve to counteract these impressions. ^ C|anges-that are pre- 
sently under consideration at Evergreen^ sudh as a requTrement for a minimal 
fnumber of quarters in coordinatecl studies programs (this would counteract 
criticisms that students can get a degree l^hrough .^our yl^^^^ of independent 
'studies) and a culminating^ or senior* project would represent positive steps 
towa^rd balance between' structure and fleKibillty, ;^ - - * 



\ It is rBComnendGd,tp the- B^ Evergrem that carm^^ 

pmihwayB in thm collmgmrs. aurriaulum be/glem^ly id^^ 
arid employmr meds for additional pAtHp^ays 
_ augniGnted acaordingly, ; In aotmldBring^ tpis guestidn^ the Board . ii enaouragB 
^f^^ in^^^ ^c^omt n!^e pmrM riquirmmBntk that aacpmp^ny job bfger' 

- ing^ 1113 . the y'^ious baremr fields/ te^^ ^ 
grMumtmBwillbecorisidmrmdfilig . 

• " .is -recanpended to tte fioatd of Trustees that li^^a sought within \ 
th^ CoMegi ha institutG .g^Bmter Btruature and predictability] in the curri^ 
^ mltimr inaludlng the oBfe^ing of coursm pptxdhg in the iay prqgrmm^ It is 
. alao recanmmded *ihat. aonBxdmt&tioh be- gi vmn to addi tio^al ^ xaqjairenmntB ^ 
£ot an ffver^reSn degi^^ ^5effuireriMt^ that'll p^tlci-' : 

pati^ri in a^ variety of rntudi^ Iornm and a demonstration of Bduaatlo ^r^th 
: by : the senior ymr^ mm tdf consideratibk by the Boards ' / 

E. Modlfyinfl Afclnn'ssi'ons Procedures ^ ' . ' : • 

A review of the -studeat' admis sions program by Evergreen is indicated, as 
Js the desirability of- the College accepting all applicants that meet stated 
entrance qualifications. . , . « . ; 

. .The comparative Information on admissions among Washington pttblft • 
four-year institutions suggests„,that in, many ways the College, whether 
; intentionany or not, Is operating as a selective Institution. There may be 
many reasons why a relatively low percentage' of applicants are ultimately 
admitted to the College, but the size of that" pereen'tage in comparison with ' 
.comparable figures for. other institutions suggests greater direct or indirect 

4. • ^ 

, selectivity in a^mis^ions. i-' - f ■ " ' ; .-i' 

' - 215-,- ■:, • ; . .'^ i ' 
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■It has been suggested that one- of the , causes , 0/ the fal^ betwien ; 
applications and admissions may be associated with Evergreen's use of a • 
supRlemeritary a,pRlic9ti6 This device, designed to determine whether 

students have read and understood the Conege catalog^ and, to some extent, 
their basic skills, may have the effect of discouraging students who might 
otherwise consider the College, who have certainly demonstrated their Initial 
interest in it, and who might brf able to perform wel 1 in its programs. 

There is a lack of agreement on the reasons for the differential in . 
the appl-i cation and admission figures. Evergreen offlciaTs report that tbf . 
cause Is "incomplete applications." Some state this Is failure on the part ^ 
of students to complete tht supplenien tary form; others say 1t 1s not. In 
any case, there seem to be otfier ,al ternntives for the College to obtain the 
Information about applicants that it gains through the supplementary form,, 
and the matter Is worthy of further careful consideration by the faculty 
and the administration, 

' It is rBconmended that Evergre&n rBconBider thB need for its supple- 
mentary application form as part of a larger r&vimw of its student admisBions 
program. In doing so it Bhould conBider other means for dBtermining whether 
student^ possess basic skills^ including the announcmment that it will test 
new stadents for^ possible placement in basic skills courses.. Evergreen 
should mke allS^skible attempts to accept all applicants mBBting stated 

' ^ ^ 'X - " "'^^ . ' ' ' 

entrance gualifications, v • ^ : 

• ' . = \i ■ ' ' • ? ■ 

' F . Providing Programs for Entering Students 
; . . eonsideratian should be dtfected to tto ^Pro^Mon of firstryear - f/ 
requirements entering 1n- basiG skl Tls 



/ ■ ' areas' and to faciTitate their transit^ dh into the 1ns'titut1oh-5 programs. 

In considering other. recormiendatibn$ of this. report that pertain to the" 
Evergreen curriculunij examination of the need or desirability of programs 
especially designed for entering' Evergreen students sho 
There are two aspects to this concern. The- first pertains to the estab- 
llshment of basic .competencies for effective participation , in advanced study 
areas. The: second involves an orientation into the Evergreen approach to 
education, , , 

, ' With respect to this first, the conventional wisdoni suggests a belief 
• ^that many graduating high school students* are not adequatiBly versed in the / 
^ ' 'basic skil Is: reading, w^itingj mathematicsp etcr-— T^ereH^-prtrbatrlx^i^^ 

than a measure of truth 1n this. The capacity among many stud#its tq 
, , express ^^tNrrtiel^ In the written form (reading capabilities are a less, 

.prevalent problem) is limited. But the problems may extend beyond these 

basic skills. ii\to broader areas, such as logic, history, the natural sciences, 
"civtcsv" .etc/ Introductoryi and basic, coordinated studies programs and 
appropHate courses In the Humanities, the Natural Sciences^ and^the Social 
xSciences, in particular, would seem to be one way that students could spend 
.their first year at Evergreen in a highly effective and productive manner 
preparatory to more advanced studies later on.. ' ^ 

^ \ The'second dimension is also important. Students entering Evergreen 
^ can expBrlance a form of ''culture shock," as they move from a. traditional 
learning environment into one that 1s more unconventional, A first-quarter 
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ttqurge de|i§ned^ ease tMat transi tiojiV tb^^^^^e^^ Texicon , * 

to show students how the system operates^ and what they must do if they are 
to oparate effectively in it, is a aeed that was echoed by many of the ] 
students surveyed 1n the study, both those who are presently at the Conege, 
and those who have graduated from 1t, 

RecoiMiBndation 11 ; ■ . ' " 

It is recamnendmd to the Board of TrustBes at Evergreen that aonsidexa^ 
tlon be extended to the provimion of first'^yBar regulrementB , fgr entering 
Btudents in thB form gf baBic cooxdinatmd mtudies programs and ^a^ 
ted to preparation in the basic skills areas and in the HuiiianitieB , and the 
Na tur&l-^ md—Soai a 1 Sai encBs^—&n^ ta fao ±l-it^^in§=^he-^anm4^ti on of students 
into the institution's programs. 

: Reviewing Individual Contracts/ Internships 
Review of procedures governing the award of individual studies con- 
tracts and Internships Is warranted . ' 

Employers and students at Evergreen often referred to problems with the 
individual contract and Internship modes. Most often they pertained to the 
lack of adequate direction and supervision for participating students. In , 
some Instances the comments were directed to problems asspciated with a lack 
of student preparation to operate effectively In these; modes* In other cases 
the comments involved problems associated with the lack of qualifications 
among the supervising faculty to provid adequate oversight and guidance In 
speeiflc subjects, . 

\, Jt:^1s clear, tl^at^spm# portion of a student's educational experience^ . 
;^1rected torindependent'stiudi^ro^ to'iW'internship canT b6 a>^1ghTy desirable . 



• aspect; -At the same timei in <jrder to effectively in these modes,= . 

effective and intensive faculty involvement 1s necessary. It is probably 
these aspects more than^any other fornix with the possible exception of. 
credit for prior experiential learning^ that have contributed most to the 
unfa.vorable imagje associated with nontraditlonal education. As with so ' 
many other observations* it Is Ironic^ for these modes can be highly desirablei 




jecting relevance into those experiences by allowing the' students to prnceed 
on their own or exposing them to work-related studies off the carripus. 



The modes should be retained* But they should'also be employed more 
guardedly. Many students; for example ^ have argued that competition fo»^—^ 
college-sanctioned internships shoul;d>be Introduced, Whether events should 
go. that far Is not terta+ns but 1t does seem that the College should be atDle 
to ensure that students are ready, to undertake an individual study contract 
or an interhship. before they are permitted to do so. The College also should 
ensure that the faculty assigned to supervise these students have exper^tise 
in the fields in wKich they are to act as sponsors, 

R&coimBndatlon 12 : , / 

Xt is X'Bcomttehded to the BoMrd of Trustees that it reexmntine the proce^ 
dur&B by which students are Bw&rdmd Internships or Authorized to pursue 
independent study ^ bo that procedures exist to assure that students are 
ready to undertake such modes and that the faculty assigned as sponBors are 
gumldfl^d fbr the role. . 
>H* Reviewing Evaluation and Transcript System 
^ Revi#j^J||_^|^^ 
mendedv " \ ' " ' ' ' ' " " . ' , ■ • 



The evaluation system employed by Evergreen represents a significant 
departure from the norms that operate in American higher education. Evergreen 
officials bfelieve the present system is superior to more conventionll ones, 
Howiverp there was sufficient unfavorable comment directed tc^ this system 
and to the Everglreen transcripts among graduates and employers and among, 
some present Evergreen students ^ to suggest that it needs further work. The 
documents are cumbersome and difficult to read. While it can be argued 
that potential employers and graduates need to spend more time reading 
these material Si the fact is that the tr&nd is in the other direction, 
as prbspectlve employers and graduate admissions committees find them= 
selves with Insufficient time to do so. The result? as noted earlier, 
Trf"lmfr~rnTemT^^^^ Jobs , is ;'th'e'€oTTffg^~ may ^1^^^^^ i ng 

its graduates on paper." 

For these reasons^ as desirable as the College may feel its evaluihtlon 
systfem to be, consideration should be directed to simplifying the statements 
of the.rjesults of these evaluations so that they can be re^adilx understood 
by persons not associated with the Institution, 

^eaow^fn dation 13 j 

Xt is reaonmBnded to the Board of Trustees at Evmrg^Ben that the College. 
r&BxaminB the Bvaluatlon system With a goal to retaining it for internal user 
^hile simplifying the student transcripts so that they may be morB rmadi^y 
reviewBd and comprehendBd by persons not associated with the College. 

I. Expanding student Advising . . ^ 

Evergreen should rMxamlni Its^^ aj^visljifl^ with, a goal of expa,nd1ng 



its jivalljbijlty. to a1 1 students. 
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: . Pnoftlems vy1th student advising and CGunseling at Evergreen represent 

one. of the most freqyentl^- cited topips heard during tHe course of the study. 
; In many respects^ student advising is the critical element if Evergreen 
■ isVto continue to offer the kind of prbgrram it does While operating as an 
institution oriented to fulfilling a wider range of educational needs, for 
■ a broader spectrum of the population, than at present. Students repeatedly 
noted that they did not know where to turn for advice, support, and * = 
assistance. The problem 1s rendered even more critical because of the 
. long-range uncertainty about coordinated .studies programs .that may or may 
not be offered two or three years iri the future, and the poislbitity that a 
studerit wHl - not be able to enter a program that is" desired, or a wrong 
program may be selected* In these latter cases, as 'much as a full quarter 
c^ be lost to the student if the options that are open do not' readily fit 
Into his or her educational goals. .1 ^ 

,1 Evergreen has made important changes in its advising, program. Students 
who are entering the College are now assured of academic advising throughout 
the period of their stay at the College, At the same time. It is unclear ^ - 
whether this will be totariy workable, given the loads presently placed on 
faculty members to advise students enrolled in th'eir coordinated studies 
programs as well as a complement af entering students whom they will advise 
over a longer period of tijne. Moreover, students state that this program 
does not go far enoughs In that upper-class students continue to operate on 
. the previous system, and In that career counseling ser^^lces are still limited. 

Overan, one 16 left with the Impression that while Evergreen 1s 
attempting tp. resolve this problem, it;remaTns as one of the most prevalent 



areas of difficulty at the College., For this reason, especially, H js 
onse more being called to the College's attention/ 

Rmcqmnendatlon 14j , : ■ . = 

It is recormended thmt Evergreen reexamine its student advising program 
UFith the goal of developing an advising mnd carBmr aounBeling system that 
mMpportB all students' efforts to idBnti£y courses and programs which can 
fulfill their personal and professional objectives at the College. 

J, Changing **The Evergreen Image" and Expanding Community College 
ReTationships \ ^ 

An extraordinar y institutional effort to modify its jmage in the high 
schools of the region 1s cruc1al--community cblleges in s^ thwestern Wjjhij^ 
ton gire also an important source of s tudents to E vergreen, and Evergreen is 
the logical Institution to serv€ those students. An egugil need to expand 
relations with these iTisti tutlons is evident . 

The problems facing Evergreen as It attejmpts to improve its institu- 
tional images especially among graduating high school students* have been 
mentioned frequently throughout this paper- They need^ not be recited in 
detail once more here. Implementation of many of the recommendations listed 
in this report can be an important element in the Collegers message to these 
students, There are other considerations to. be wei'ghed as well,^ Two obser- 
vations are pertinent. The first pertains to the Targe number of the high 
school students surveyed who indicated they did not know enough about the 
College to complete the survey Hnstrument. The second pertains^ to the per- 
ceptions, many of which are misconceptions s jiniong those whdj fel;t they knew 
something about the. institution^' In the^'flrst Instances ther6 is-a basic 
matter of conveying information! In the second there 1s the problem of 



rtvirsing negative attitudes, To quote an earlier statementi "The College 
Is both shrouded in mystery and perceived 1n an unfavorable light," 

Several steps were suggested. They include embarking on an extra- 
ordinary effort to familiariia parents * students s teachers , counselors, 
and principals Jn the high schools^ .especially those in the western and . 
southwestern regions of the State, with what the College offers. Extensive 
personal contact was recommended, especially encouraging former high school 
students to return to their schools and discuss the Cpllege with potential 
enrollees and small groups of students. Attention to detail 1n publications 
about the College was also considered important. It was noted that few 
prospective students will take the time to read the whole catalog, so the 
important Information heeds to be conveyed early* Greater reliance on bro- 
chures was also encouraged. 

Language Is an Important ^^rier* and the College needs to consider 
m^s 1t can get Its message acrft^s In terms that are familiar to high school 
Students* This may require greater util ization of "traditional equivalencies 
It was .also suggested that the College seek ways of getting parents, teachers 
and counselors onto the campus ^ and this includes not only residents of the 
Greater Olympia area, but those from throughout the region as well. 

Other steps the College might take^ to enhance receptivity to its message 
are dealt with In the sections on structure and continuity in the curri- 
culum. In any case, there is some question about the ability .of ^a few 
staff members in the admissions office, working alones to accomplish this 
task, and the Conegfe.should consider util iztng faculty, as well as others 
In the tristttutton^: w importani enideavor. . v; 

The community colleges In the southwestern and western regions of the 



; state represent a potent|al source of Targe numbers of students for Evergreen. 
Ih many cases students have chosen these institutions for economic reasons/ 
reasons associated with the oppprtunity the community college provides for 
them to Vive at home and maintain a part-time Job. Many of these students 
naturally look to the closest regionar institution to continue their education. 
Moreover, because they- have already attended college, these students are 
prime candidates for the upper-division studies Evergreln can provide. 

Evergreen presently offers an "upside-down" degrie program for graduates 
of community college technical programs. It has other study options that can 
coordinate well with other programs in the community colleges. An intensive 
eff oy^t t o meet with students In the_ CQm ^un1t y colleg ej, Qf_th_e region is as 
desirable as the aforementioned efforts directed to the high schools* By 
meeting current needs of these students, ^ the potential . for expanded enroll- 
ments at Evergreen is there; It should be tapped. 

B&cqimendMtlon IS,* 

It is reaonmended that Evergreen mount an eKtraardinmry and Bustained 
mffort to inform Btudents, aauns&lorB and othmrs in the high BChools of its 
program and to seek to count&rAct thm negativB percBptions of the Coirege 
hald by many of these pmrsonSi, * 

Reconmendati op X6 : ^ - ^ 

It is* reaommended that Evergreen make a sustained effort to meet the. 

needs of studeniB . In the aammunftu collegeB of weBtern and southwestern 
^WaBhington and to aoMnuhicMte to those studentm what it offerB. tike the i 

other effort/ it Bhould' be'an institution-wid0-^:endeaydrf- involving Evergreen 
.studentB mee^ir^ with conmunity .g&Xlegp studmntkf] ^qd.,E^^rgrmen^a:cu^ty 



coils u J ting with phe faculty of thos0 institutions on the Evergreen prograim 
and ways in which the various institutional efforts can be coordinated. 
K. Providing I nterconegiatg Athletics , : 

A limited range of Interconeglate athleti c programs at Eve rflreen 
would be supported by man y prospective students and by the larger community. 

The subject of intercollegiate athletics at E^^rgreen is a sensitive 
one. Many of the present students and faculty have expressed themselves 1n 
opposition to the idea. These sentiments can be appreciated. At the same 
time, the topic emerged in so many instances as a factor that could be 
employed effectively by the College to broaden its appeal to a larger range 

- - of -h i gJ^^-^scbooiU^sA^ re 1 a 4tojash4ps^-^at-.4^ 

cannot be ignored here. The potential for involvement in sports that seem to 
be. suited to the interests of students at Evergreen (e.g. , soccer r'tenniSs 
swimming, track, etc.) is great, and these are all sports for which the 
College has or could utilize nearby facilities through an exchange arrangement 
with a nearby high school (e,a.j Capital High School In Olympla has fenced i 
track areas). Evergreen could not readily field a basketball team using its 
own ^faci 11 tiesj but through an arrangement with St. Martin's College (for use 
of the Pavilion) and with Capital High School In Olympia (for use of its bas- 
ketball courts for practice sessions) it might be able to participate in this 
sport as welL, Evergrreen has an excellent swimming pool which it could make 
available for use on an exchange arrangement. These steps. If proved feasible, 
could also promote closer relationships between the College and the surround- 
ing high schools* ' ' -, - • ; . v 

\. • Agai n , the area >of 1 ntercpl1,eg1 a t^^ cs 1 s m espec 1 al ly,rcontrover- 

^- silil one; but it could be explored productively rby the College, and it has the 



rather clear potential, for an effect ive. approach to reducing the previous 
Hown-f own'' probrem with the Olyrripia community and broadening the appeal of 
' the institution tg many high schpoT students, especially those for whom' ^ 
competitive sports is an^ Important aspect of their college aspirations. 

It is rmaommmnded that Ev&rgrBBn Btudy the deslrmbillty mnd fBasibilJty 
of engaging in a limited range of intercQllegiate athlBticB as on^ means of 
Bxpanding its^ Mpp&al to graduating high school seniors and mnhancing its 
relations with ithm Ol^mpia coimunity^ 
■ ' U Enhancing The Social Atmosphere on Campus 

Students have expressed a n eed for places and events on^ ^gus_.£ar_par^ 
poses of socializing * 
- A rather plaintive comment ventured by several .of the current students 
who were interviewed concerned the sociar atmosphere on the campus. The 
subject is also a matter of concern among many high school students familiar 
with the College environment, {ht was also recognized by Dr. Gerald Grant, 
who had visited Evergreen several times during his research on the book 
referred to earlier 1n this report, )f It centers on the comparative isolation 
students attending Evergreen feel jwhen they are on the campusi-in the evening: 
especial ly, with no place nearby where they. can meet and socialize with 
other students. ; Unlike m&st other institutions, Evergreen has no student 
union where students can gatheri ^ relax, in ah itifdrmaT atmosphere* 
Almost every resident student Interviewed stated a need for a coffee Shop 
or^ similar pladetn the campus * open in the evenings, ¥or students to 
mfet. \ ' - / ; . ^ \ ' ■' . , \ ^ ^ ^ 

A related interest expressed: alniost. as frequently was need for more 
events, ;5uch as dances {many sttidents said they Would like to'^see a homecoming 



event and slnillar regular social evehts) on the carnpus. 

As a general rule, Council reports. do not Involve cons,1derat1ons such 
as these; However » the need , and the potential effect on students on the 
campuSj as well as potential students now 1n high school, appears to be so 
great that 1t Is worthy of mention here. 

There is another reason^pr doing ^so, one mentioned in the *telephone 
intarvlaw with Dr. Gerald Grant: It related to the impression that students 
enrollad in intensive Interpersonal learning experiences^ such as exist 
in Evergreen's coordinated studies program, especially need opportunities 
to meet and interact with others who are not enrolled In these same prografns; 
-toe^effe^t-of .such programs is their capacity to reduce the size of the 
peer group to those students sharing that educational experience. The 
result Is riot only a geographic Isolation from the town i but a psychologtcal 
isolation from other students, 

Reaanmendation 18 i - ' . 

Jt iB r^aomaendBd that Evergrmen considBr ways in whlah it can address 
the expressBd concerns of studentm at, the CollegB for places and ^evmnts on 
campus for purpomes of socl&lizing^ This appears to be an espBclally prem-^ 
sing MBBd ms . a meanB of releamm for sbudmts from the prBBSur&m of the Col- 
lege' B Bduaationml program* ^ ^ 

Instituting ProGedures for External Evaluation of Evergreen Areas 
of Concentration .\ 

^ proposals for new program areas at Evergreen will be^subject to CPE 
review pr^pcedures , ^ y 

• 1, This Council for Postsecqhdiry Education 1s requirea by statute to reylew 
and recornmend new degrees and degree programs. All undergraduate and gradijate 



•proglf'ain proposals "from the other four-year, public institutions are sent to " 
it for review and recommendation. This has not been the case with Ever- . 
greener Evergreini during its formative years * and because of its constantly 
changing coordinated studies prograiTiSs was anowed a temporary exemption 
from the CPE review procedures. For its part. Evergreen insisted that it 
offeredVnly one program^ t\)e Bachelor of Arts* During those forFnative years 
there was no alternative if the College were to develop its curriculum. Now, 
however, many of those growth problems have been Sittl id, and there is more 
structure within the curriculum. Accordingly, it 1s tlmi for Evergreen to 
put its prpgrarn devilppment /procedures :in line with those followed by other 

institutions. :! ^ ' 

Evergreen now identlfiis study areas. It 1s likely that as other 
recommendations of this report are implemented additional areas will be 
added. These study areas serve as a surrogate for the degree programs at 
other institutionsi degree programs that are transmitted to the Council 
for review and recommendation before they are implemented. 

There Is a reason for such review, In Addition to the statutory 
requirements* As part of the review procedures, other institutions first 
circulate their degree program proposals on an Interijistitutional basis for 
the review and comments of the faculty. It would seem that a similar exchange 
(among qualified reviewirs) as Evergreen established new program areas could 
not only provide it wtth^ useful I'nformation-^ which could operate as a form 
of peer Hvlew, but cpuT4 ^Iso' exp :^owledge of the Evefgraan tns;truc- 

structlohaT prog ram among faculty at these Ihstitutlqns and reducer/thereby, 
- somt'^^o^ the insula rity t^^ ' . 



'j^Scormnmn dMtian 19: , = \ V; ; 

iVep^ progrrain axeas at . E'viergreeii should ie revleh^ed externally as is the 
,^csse j/liH nm^ pro^Tam reviek pTOcmdures at othew ptjblla [institutions , Wew 
pxogram aXBam at Evergreen should accord with review procedures in the 
Couhail'B nep*r degree ^uidelims. As part of this review process proposals . 
for nehf program areas at that institution will first be circulated among the 
other public four-^year inBtitutionB for the review and conment of qualified 
rmvi&wexB ^ . ■ . 

N* Expandi ng Educat ional Ou treach Programs / 

The Conege shQul d stud^^ the feasibn ity and ne ed for outreach progranis 

^JnJ^.mmimu^m^ ■ ^ _ - - - - 

The final topic to be ccnisidered in this part of the report concerns 
the extension of Evergreen Vs educatiorial resburces to residents living 
av^ay from Olympla in southwestern Washington* The service reglqn for Ever- 
green is one of the largest* geographically speaking^ in the State, It 
Includes the Olympic Peninsula and all of the counties'West of the Cascade 
Mountains and south of King County, Within that area are several cities 
that can serve as; centers for an off-canipus educational program. Most of 
the cities can readily provide no other four-^year educational program alter- 
native for their residents. Aberdeen/Hoquianii Port Angeles, and Longvlew are 
three of th© more. obvious, Vancouver, the ^largest city besldies Tacoma in 
this area, is presently the site of an outreach program offered by the 
College/ Students In attendance at the. program are as supportive of the 
eniaeavQr as jre th on camjDUs speaking of the. parent Institution. 

1. ; Ef^^fc4iye^ Q4^^ h|ve the dual ^Sef^t of taking , : 

education to adults, livilfi§ well beyond comuting range to the Collegi 

. ' ■ .:■ '[■: ■ - 22% ■ 



^anci enhancing the general image: bf the; institution witW^ tHe, region*. ' 

Evergreen should vgive serious cohsiderafion' to ; its outreach' ' , 

--progranis to tHise c1 ties t; arid, iri :^^^^^ the proylsion of educatibnal 

./programs most su if the needs of the residents in- each cltyT Expansion 

should be subject^ to revlpw as^recoim^ Council 's repprj;,,on;Off-' 

' catripus instruction, : I ; . : ^ 

■ \ It iB \reaoimBnded th&t Sv&£g:rmen study thm possibUlty of offBring 
of f^GampuB:.. prog rams to sBx:y:e resid&ntBlntheL^ Ab&rde&n/Hoqui&mf • 

ajid Port ^ng^les area^^ And, upon determination of thB need and feasibility 
of Buah mm^eavors f that ip proceed to develop and offer off-^campas' progrmmB 
';ip thmBB cities in acoord wxtK the proaedures .in ^he Council' s guideXines\ . 
for off^aampuB programB^ . ^ . -i. - ' , 



CQNdLU&tNG ^COMMEN^^^ ■ :/ - ^ ' : I - 

This report represents a departure, fr^^ other studies cpnductedyby She 
Coundll? : In many respects it: is an Institutlbrial/e^alu^ 
such evaluations are conducted by peer groups, /(TKerfe'^i^^^ ^ 
kmm instance in the^ country; In whicfr a statewide agency conducted: a com--' 
prehenslve review of a CQliegev) This has created some unusual clrcum- ' 
stances for the Council , as it finds Itself c&nsid^rlng recommendations^^ 
on masters thjat^are usually^. vieWed a the Institution, in 



this case^ however, reflection pn:>such matters is assentlal if the report 
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and the Council *s action, am to-ba;^^c^ compreherisiye.: Thus, conif 

ments on canipui/social events, inteirconegiate athletics, and other areas' 
are presented here, as are advisory recomniendations to the faculty and the 
Boaicd of .Trustees at' Evergreen on rnatters pertaining to curriculum structure. 
, . Changes and adjustmerits on the part of the College are fessentlal if - ; 
it is to relate effectively to t tie problems rt faces, and if U is to . 
accomplish^ the full 'range of its- institutional miss The changes des- 
cribed .and recommended in thi.s-report are based -on th&, assumption that 
the^ CoTTege ha$ a good base on which to build--a foundation: worth keeping. 
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tndivlduall^edl Inatruation 



Balatlvely loH cutaqn- .::2;8 ' 3,4 .1^5 42,9 - 36*3 3*06 

S£yclq'nt can Eake 4 - 5 ' ^ . i 

/ iufc^jcots ac oncft - 2*4 1,4 ^ 19*3 ' 47'.J *29.3 . 3.00 

pa^ulcy Qxpecc SEUdencs to ; . / . ■ " * 

^ . " V2.6 a, 4 ^ 12*7 59.3 22*8 ^ 2.97 

-CeHege-helps find patt^ . ^ ; . 

time jdb^ '2.4 4.0 ^ 19.8 . 43.1 ' 30,6 - ; ''2^96'/:i 

l^art-'Elme programs ijre ' ■ ' • ' ' . ' 

offered. . ' 4,3 * 6.7 15.7 34*6 37,5. 2.94 

Basic ifrograms emphasi^ae . ^ , 

- . learning^ to >wri.te V" - 1*8 -5.3^ 1^.8 ^ 44.2 ^ 28.9 ^ 2.$3 

On^campus housing - 2.0 6.5' ^ 21-0 37.9 ' 32.7 2 93 

Group discussions and V' _ - 

. . seminars - _ V - ^ 3^7 v . 17,9 42.2^ ; ^ 31,2 - - 

3^ Instructors are "involvad ~ ^ / . ^ " ~ ~ " ' " ~ - : - ^ r ' 7;, 

-in research 4.4 3,2 16,? 47.2 28,4 " - ' -^^.92 

Auraetive campus settini .2.0 1*6 16,9 61*5 17.9 2.92 

.Sti^dcnts .can contribute to - . ' - l - ' 

. program, developmenc . ,y 6.3 3,1' .16.7 _ 42*2 31.8 2.9ti 

Communication and critical " ^ ' 

thinking ar^ ehjpKaplzed- 4.1 ' 4.1 IB. 3 - 44.8 28.7 ' ^ 2.90v ' 

. Cultural and social events 2.4 2^8 24,6 49*4 ^ 20.8 2.83 

After«-elass social a \ . 

.activities , " 1.2 6-3 ' 28.4 42.9 21,2 2.77 

Exposure to diveree v - ^ * ^ ^ , /v : 

__^tudents - . V - ; A 4 2 4*8 r 30. 2 - 37*1 23^6 ^ 2.71 

■ Interscholastic athletic ^ ^ ' - ^ , ' ■ ' ' 

A competition \ ' \ 3,2 13.7 ^ ^ 30:2 27*8 ^ 25^0 -^2.58 ' 

^tany courses comblnd the ? ^ , ^ ■ . ■ ' ^ 

study of 2 - 3 diaciplinca 5.3v.^ 2^*5 ^ 33.6 ■ 43*^ : 10.6 2.46 

Instruction is relatively ' ' ' . ^ . f ^ ' 

traditional . 3.1 , 15. | 32,0 37.7 . 11.6 2,39 

. Colleie locaterf n^ar home 1.0 ' 22.6 38.7 26.4 11.1 2.24 

Opportunities for political * . ^ ^ : -. 

Involvement ' = > 2,8 22.6 . ; ^ 3^.7 ;-^26.6 11.3 ■ ^2.21' 

,. College Will be/mostly . ' / ' - ' \ 

-r^-T^qulrml^cOTT's^ 6,.l ^ 2^02 
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APPEMD^X 1 



On-dartpuM houslns ; : , 134 8.2 V 13,4 . 43.3 35,0 . 3.05 



Programs develo/ personnl 

: and professional identity ^ .131 .5.9 11*1 53.3 .28,9 3*05 

Comnlunlcacion and- critical ' : . - - 

thinking are ^mphasizqd 123 4. 1 / U*3 S4.5 - 25.2 3.01 

Host ,eoursog will transfer 132 6.1 17.4 ' ■ 47.7 28.6 2.99 



TeachMl^ Is most Imporcant 

mlsiibn' 156 5,1 . 22.4 41.0 . 31.4 2^99 

OppDrtunJ-Cles for political. ' ^' . * *. 

InvPlvement 130 3.8 le.9^ 56.9 22,^ 2,98 

Grades are assigned 127 11.0 ^^13.4 43.3 32*3 ' 2.97 

Many courses combine .the . " ■ 

Study of 2 - 3 disciplines 115 .8 20.0 . ^ . 60*9 ' . 18.3 2.97 

Faculty ara accessible > ' ^ ' . ^ 

to students ^ > itfo ^ , ! .20.7 .52,1 '23.6 2.96 

. Ins^tructors ate involved. - * ■ - ^ ' . * ' ^ ^ 

in rfe^earch . . ^ f 130: V 2.3 ' 23.8;. .53.1' 20.8 2.92 



Aftcr=»class Social . " , ' * ' . . ' - . , . 

activities ^-. - ^ - -_ 130 - - -4, 6 x / r 20.8 r 54.6 -20.0 , 2.90 

Graduates admit ted to . . \ / . \ • . ■ 

gradyate and professional' . ; : / ■ ' . 

schools :^ . . lis 5.2 20.0 54.8 20^0 \ 2,90.^ 

Graduates get Jobs in . ' i ■-. ' . ? , , ^ 

ared of^intefeac ( . 123 . ^ 3,3 ' 23,6 ^ 53.7 } 19.5 ..-2.89 

CollQge helps find part^, f > ' 

tliaa Jofis ; 127 ^ .8 26,0 : \ ^ 57^5^^ 15.B' 2,88 

Students are eommltCed to. . 4. * ? ■ . v. , 

learning ' ^ ^147 5.4 \ . 24.5 * . 49.6 -'V 20.4 2.85 

Friendly responses to . . ^ ' 

inquiries ; : 121^ - .8. 2 ; 23. 1 - 47. 1 ^^^^ ^ 2.82 

Classes are small v o.^'' = 128 . : . 4-7 32^0 ; ;46.1 ; 17^2 \ 2.76 

Faculty expect students ." ■ . ' ^ " > " ^ ■ 

to.work , ; ■ 1^6 ^ 8,9 } . 26,0 47.3 17.8 2.74 

Relatively* low tultloA -120 8. 3 * 25.B 52.5 13.3 2.71 

InterscholasEic athlatle- • ' ' ■ ' / 

edmpetitlon > . ^? ' 25.2 -J 34.3. 24,5 2.67 

Instruction is^ relatively. .... - ■ ^ . / : . 

traditional* , ^ . lAl-'fv ■ ig.-9 " 33.3 J7.6 ^9.2 - 2.36 

College will be mostly " ' - ^ - ; f : ; 

requirod courses 141 31.9 38.3 19.8 9-9 2.08 
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PLACEMENT,. OP -GRADUATES ifflO STUDIED HEALTH AT EVERGREEN*.- 



ed in ..Hea 1 th Fiel d a 



.;'y^>S|f.J3^EraMoyed in Other Fields 



■'.^^W^* tending Graduate or Prbfesaional 
■.-:!':?l|;'Schoola;in Health Flelds2 

•>• . •■'''■Hfliemployid " ' , •' 

No Current Information , '■ . 

TT-"':^^Not7"-toqlcing' - ' -■? , . 7 ^ """7^"^^ — 



72-73 

■3 



7S-74 

1 
3 

' 1' 



74-75 ■ . 75-76-., total " 
8 12- '^■27 ' . 

2 2 ■. 5 



Total Numbir of firaduatea VJho 
Studied in -Health-Fields \. , 



12 



27 



.53 ; 



- Escamples of positions held by. l^^^grSen graduatesr 

Research Assistant fqr^ Care organl^atldn 

Plre Fighter/Paiamedlc . ■ 

; Medical Technologist in a liospital . 

Health E4ucatlQn Specialist 

Health Physldlst •. ■ \ . 

Dental Hygenist^^^ ' - ,^ * 
. WQman=!^-Heaith^^^-re:^aG^l^lni-&^ 

Respiratory Therapist . - - ^ 

EEG and Biofeedback Te&hntolan / " . ^ 

Nuraa= Aide - . .v.- ■ : .. . . : . ' ■ . ' 

.Resaarch Associate at a Medical School. -V 
^ ■ fjurae Practit^Qner ^ ■. ■ ^.i^^-.. . v ' 

Therapy. Supervisor ^ % ; v^/ ' > . .. : ^ 

Technician in a Bloods Center ' ; 

EKamples of Graduate and Profesilonal Programs attended by 
Evergreen graduates: \ ^ 

V ; Stanford University (Phyilcian-s Assistant Program Neuro^blological 

Behiiviorai Sciences) 
' Univwa^ty of North Dakota (MedicineJ ^ ^ ^ 

, University of Washington (Health Educatibn^ Medicine^ 0entiatry) ^ 
'Wash ;V 
Yale School of Nursing (Registered Nurse Program) - : 

. Olyinpia Technical Community College (LPN Program) : ;/ 

*"Graduate Placement in Health Fields at The Evergreen State Colleges'i researched by 
Jfftilce? Wtiods Governmental Relations Analyst , • " - • 
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ARPENOIX 3 



PlaoemBht of ^kctm ; & ScieriQes Graduates SramtS 
7 \ Central V/^Wiigto Urdyersity ; : ^^ , 





• SmmmsB, Indus- 
' ti^' St Gova'rrutent 




. \ Easteni 1; 
-bVBS Degrees 
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V I 


State Q 


tafluatea 




.v-;.:;r. 324; 'f i- , 
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325 {98%r : 




tegisteMd or 


... . 

' :39B (97S) 




ocJting for 
flplqynent 


270 '(72%) " ' 


lis (G9%) 

■ .* . ■ "■ " c ■ ■ ^ 

mm) 

— - - . . r.i ■ _ 


z^. :-.y4^-(7M ■ 


21 (6%p :v ' 


67 




'v 15. (41) ■ ' V" 


-■- - -y^': J- [ 
8>(51) - 


22 (4%) 


6 (2Sj 


... ;: ; 34'' 














WtWtfi or ,?/it 


; '""a (ip,),,;-;--:^''^ 




im (211) V 


■ ' ■ \ . 

27 (8%) 


■V • = ■ 

' - ■ ' 38 


ULitay Servim 






. : -23? -C4|)-'.;:", 






5 .fiifoiTnation v 




, 154 (484) ■ 




6 (2%) 






326 (881) 


160 (94%) - 


.572i^(f34)-^-^ 




■ 338 ({ 



. •Includes s Ertpl^Ttefit, igtaduate st«^, and hot looldjig for enplcsyrrent by choi^'^ e* 

..OdTpiied, b^:ilplJ.y: PhiUips fran flmnual. flacenait R^xSts i \ . ^. , . , . . 
^ .!Viewedr% -Gail ■■Martin: - ■ r ■ /■\ 
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Palitlcal Sclanee 



' ' A tl^t of , Sample J9b fositlotia •Curr^^ 
Everg reeri Poli tical Science and Adiqlnl Btratlon Graduatts 
r~~5atiegorlzed by their Art a of Study at. Evergreen , 



■ State L#glalatlveHbrarlan \ ' ■ 

State Legtslatura, Blil Clark / , ^ / 

;f . State Leglalatura, Representative , ' - . ' 1^=^:^ 

; Ijagdsiatlve Keporter,- Preaa ; - ^ ^ 

Legal Secretary ' 7 ^ - ' ' , ^ 

Le^al Aider Attorney tienaral' a Office - / ^ 
Raglatared Law Clerk : V . . . ; .i . \ 

Administrative Aiaist tot fib Court ;InforM 

Adnihistrationj Patsonnel and Training ^ : f 

Atlaa Feundry^ Personnel Manager . ; ^ ^ ^^v^^^^^^^ ' . - 

; Rochester, Minnesota Tubllc Utility, Dire^tM of AditfihiBtr^tloh- ; ; . 
;r of rPetsonnelr^ntirn Co'^prdinator—T^^ 

■ ' J^hiiratpn^Cowity Comtoiislonar^^" > ' : 

Tacqaa UrbaiT League J Personnel/Af f Irmatiye Attlon' Of f ieer . - . , ^ ^ 
Catholic Hospital J Personnel Administrator '^vV^ ^ - - 

Department of ^Natural Riispurqea% Personnel Asslatant 

Department of Social and Health Services ^ /Adm^liistratlVa Intern / ;/ 

Washington Srtployees Aaaoci'jitionfVtoployee Relmt Representative 
■ . Office of CoiDmunity peyelopmenfci,*€d!n^ulfca^^^ ' ^wl 

Adminis tration^ Public Service ^ . ^ * ' . - • 

= • ^ ~- ' ■ ... ■ ~ .. ■■■ ... V; ^ : / '/ ■ . ■ . - ' ■ 

Washington/^State SeMteV Research Analy;S ^ ' ^"^ / 

: = ^ar lean Red Cross, TDorior Recruiter , - > ~ ^ . - 

City of LongviisWi Transit Supervisor ; '^^^ 

Waahlngtdn State Libraryp Drug Informa^^^ '0d--Qrdirfator ; • >;i 
^— ^i-=4teahiag£^iV^bunc^J^ Himanlt^leSi '^^Admlniatrat^vjeii^AsMatani^^^ 

Washington State ^^s Conplssidnt. Visual Arte Co-^oEd^nator .. 

iPort^nd City Coimiss loner ^^s Adminiatraciye Aafelstant " 

kin^ County, Office of Budget and Program Planning! Governmental Aide 
Pierce County^ ^Manpower Planner - - , ' v 

Business Manaj j emant ; .. . . ^ ; . . 

^ : Bdoifi Tpim, UiS.Av^^ M^^ , ' J 

Leg'lslatlve Budget'-Conmlttee> Fiscal Analyst and Auditor 
Shopping Centar Manager ^ * ^ li;. ^ ^ 

County ATOawBtffr^*^e^rf Ic^i Asststrnnp^Assess^r^ 



Seattle Repertory Theater, Sales Worker , - ^^f 

Self; toployedj - - ^ • ' ■ ' ^ . 

Salmon Farmer ' . 'IS] 

^ = / = '\ Masseuse ' ^ :yi: -j^ ; * 

™^ ~Stalne"d~ Glass" Winda^^ ^- -^^^-^i^-:- _ 

Log Cabin Builder " ' -' r 

^ HoiiSjB Designer ■ \, ' 
I Managem&rit Gohsultlng ^ 



*"Evergreen Graduate Placement i Students in Pdlitlcai Scierice and AdminlBtratlbn 
Plel^B ^,19^^ by- Za^;^ftteil (Student^P^^ ; ' \ ^ . 
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^ . |\?ergretn students have been placedraa Aaalstatit or Asiociate Planners in 
^ ;4the ^£ollowing local govarnm "vv ; , ^ ■ V= 

eity . of 'laeoma/'.* - , ^ , .^^ ■ ..^ . 

North , Bonnaville " : - - . : : 

^PVllt^ County ^ . • ' 

-.■ Clark-County - ' . • ' '' v- ^ ^'V • 

; V ;Thurston County - . 
. - YaKtina Planning Department. ■i ' ". . ' ^ ; ' ^ 

f'V. 'Glty of, Pouisbo,; Kitsap Cpunty^ ^ ' '^.C ■ ^ /'-^ 

: . Alio, -EvMgrean graduateg'^'wlth a fflajor focus Inf Urban Planning havW , found' 
vjobs with J t , - ^ " ■ ' . • ; ". ■ . 

^ Planners Incorporated ' J' 

Depa^tmant of' Bnergertcy Servicae . — 

Stat t_ of . Montana -' 1 ii, -; J_ _ : ' . _ . . : ^ _ . ^ ^ ' 

• Vaklina/ Cfent6^ for HaaltV^^^^'' " . ■ ; ^ / " 

— -XnetitiijfcionTof Oceana ^andTMo'uhtaina . — - , ; ,7 = 



pepatt3pirt' b,£ Fif hMi^es j . 
Of 'f Ic fe 'di"^- GpEamuni ty '-fii^'elppm^ht 



Westcon^^^ ' 
Weyerhausar 



EKam ples of Underemployed Giraduatei n^^B". >7^/^; ^ ^ ^ > ' 

ReacautariG;0al^]res^ (3) ^ r " t : 

May£lower^Hovar(?^^i)'^ - / . . ; 1 ' ' • ' ^ 

QradCiate : Schools Accapting Eviir^reen Students to Stud y Political. Science , " 
Th|i following is a breakdown of the 21 students in this report attending Gi^tduatf 



taw Schools : ■ 

Unlv^erslty of Washington (3) . \^ : 
' . University of Paget Ebund (2) 

Gonssaga Unlvarstty (1) . 
. ^ Willamette Univeriity^f Oragon (1) " - 

Lewis and Clark CollegSi Oragqn (l) 
' John Marshall Xaw School^ Illinois (Ij 



^ > 



Northwestern University, Illinois. (1) 
UndLyrerfllty of Calif orhla,. : Irving (1) , 
Univeralty"' of Utah (1) ' 




'APPENDIX 4 ; 



Graduate SchoQls Accepting Ever^gfean^Students to Stu dy Pollfieal Science (cdntlnuad) 



' - Other Graduate Schools 



University of r Washington — Admlnlstratiori, Personnel and Training (1) '■^'--''''■jr^'y ; 
; University of Puget Sound - Public Service Administration (z) . 
Western Washington State College^^ - and Training (i) 

Pacific Lutheran University. -Business Management (1) ' ./ 

University of Hawaii - Urban Planning (1), ^ wj . . ' 
York University i -Toronto, Canada - Political Economy <2) *- 

«tgera,..Tha Stgte. University Jarsey - Plannirtg \l) , : 



^ f 



ERIC 



.- 242, 
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pt. .1974 



if. 1975 



■ ill • 



'V:- LISTS .OF STUDEHtS* 



VElemencary "eduGatloa cartif Icats * ' ' . " 

' Graduate School ; >lQl©dular, Cell^ Dev. ^Biology 
i-.,: Miexoblology. lab tiachnlcian, Scape} df-'Washin^ 
■.Graduate School Podiatry ; ^'7 ' . ' 

Graduate ScKoal,, , . ; >; '[ ■ . \r ' 

rv- Jl^msatary education certif Icat't 

Graduate School ' BlopHygi^s 
. .' Graduate School Fore^tey Bppc. 
. . Graduate School ' Biology . ^ 
' Medical SahoDl ^ . 
Graduate School kycalogy 
Anthropologist, .publisher of S.E. Masl^ ''Archlpalago" 
Advanced atudj^ .in holistic healing- a 
^-Banki^telier-r-^^^t^^ — — ^-'■■^ ■/ 
Returned to Isreal 



if,'"' ' . . =...*'■ 

U.n", San Franclsbo' 

U. 'Qf *Cpior€4o ■■ ' '''\\ 

Philadelphia 
U, of Illinois 

"V - . ' /V 
U, .'Washington . 

of Washlngtpn . " 
U*. of Montana 



V, of Mexico 



Graduate Schodl/ Molecular; Cel^ Biodbgy 
Graduate, ,'ScJiQol: . MDlecdlar., Gellularj be^> : Biology 

. 'Graduate: School- Arctic . Biology - ,\ ; 

. ; Graduate School 'Holacular Biology . ; - 

^ now/ Mar lne>-' Physiology 



Graduate School Chemical Physics 
Graduate School w i^lml Science' 



Ur of Colorado 
.U, of Colorado 
U. of Alaska --. 
U, of; Oregon' ' -" 
U;" o'f Washington 



Waahington S^afa Us 
U.C. Davis' ■ 



^Gr^tiate School ^rocHlmlstry 
now V Biochemistry. 



■ Ui of Migpna 

■ ' Qragon Stiffte'^^^ 

- Ui of Washington 

still at Evergreenj has. published several solenclfic papera^aa undergradv 



Medical SohpoOj ^ .>r,,D./Ph»D. program 



Graduate School l\ Biochemistry 



w 



Biochemistry 



f Graduate School ' Filhartes 



U< of." Arisona * 
OregM Stat^ Uv 
.tr*. 6f Washington* 



.^.Gen^tica Counseling Supervisors Thurston-Mason Health District 
">kth/Coni^uter Enginaering," International Business Machines 



Graduate " School 'Biochemistry 

Compucer PrograoBfle.r, The Evargteen State College 

- ■ ^ - 1' . - ^ ■ ■ ' 

Graduate ^School Blochemikcry; 
"^Graduate ' School ' Environmental \Chemistrv ^ ^ 



Uv of Arizona 



U J _o f, Ar i E Q na 
U, of Geneva s" 
Switzerland 



. Report Fran tlie Area of Biochdnistiy a^'lVK^l^alar Biology," by Brs, Jeffrey CTvr- 
Kelly Bmrton^I aittman. ' . v • ^ ' \ 
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'Graduate School Computer Sc.lenc^^ 

Gfaduate School Nutrition ^ ' . 

. Craduatp,, School J^utrition 

Medical School ' , 



■ % of Washington 
'%|J-C. Berkeley « 
' oriftashtAgton 



Biology teacher, Yosemlt^ Institute, Calif,, gr^d gchbol* 79-^0 , * * 

.Driyingi^^taKl in Seattle ^ ^ \ , ' * "^ 

Graduate School,^^ . Biochemistry^- ' ^ ; . ' .| ' df Tex4^ / 

Dental SchMl . ' . U. of Washington 

Graduate SelTool Nursing * ,^ ' ' Boston Coll'^ge 



Research technician I WeyerhaMiar, applying for g^ada^ia school 1979-80 
Teaching ^|iu:trlt ion and stress, mantgemenc for Group Health Caoperatlve 
Regtarch "ort'harbor^^a^al^^ , ' ^ ' x . ' 

Sailing abound the'wd^tf '' ^'f - : ; . , ^ 

-Naturopathic Gollegfr,-Seattle * - - ' -- - - - - 

Applying fi(j5 medlcal^^chool - ' ■ v ^ ^ » ' . ' 

..Resaarqli'^Siistanc*'* Depf^^ ^lind hiophyslcs, ■* . 

'V. of ' Roch^stari apply ^tp ^raduate^ school 1979-80 * * / ' 

^feklfflg public educatlpn t^mm on biocheaically related psychological/ 
.behavioral problems * .^i ,1."^ 

Graduate Schaol InpEltut'fe of 'Holecular,* Biology of .Oregon i 

C^ojking'ln, Wa^h^ngtojl|-p-C; ; d^^ '. ' ^ 

Medical SchA^V^. V^^'ii^If^' ^^^^^^ ' - - , of Washington 



BiocbemlatJ? !^a£^'|to1^P^eiaarqh^Carp* , Saa.^Fran'ciico 

TeaiWpg\ nutrition '^d ^efcght iiiran^gaTO^ui:^ Group Health Coo.pctra tiye; 
appl^wg t^r-Natu^r/^afchic .Colieg$ 
still at tyergr eg 



^tll% at EyergjE 

l^orklng on cer^icatlon in clinical dletietics, 



UV of Washington 



Applying to laedlcal school 1979-80 ^ . 
Applying' to medical school v , 

Graduate Scho^^- J * ' * ^ - 

Graduate School ■ HeuvopharmacQlogy ' 
Gr^uate School : Rutlie^e^lth ; 
Naturopathic College, iohn Bastyr, Seattle 



Employed in Olympla araa 
Applying to madical school, 
^till- at 'Evergreen 
Applying to nursing school 
still~at-ETergreen-^ * ' --^--^ 



ol Hawaii 
U, of Callf6rn:ia 
Johns Hopkins 



4^ 



a till at Eva^rgr^een ^ 
Draduate SchoTol Physics* 



Idahp State U, 
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£STS OF STUpiSTS , 



Applying to graduate school 
Has iiQt yet gradiiated 



Dantdl School 

still at Evergreen , 

Medical School 

still at Evargreans applylag to madlGal school 



pf Waahlngton 
U, of Washington 



1 H 




